RECE A^r^ MBUDIRI performances of 
agnistoma and agnicayana 

c. V. Somayajipad M. Itti Ravi Nambudiri, and Erkkara 
Raman Nambudiri 


thJ™ 1 » 

name of the Nambudiri house (illam T' ^ filSt column we Jist the 
belonged. They all belong to the Si v 1 manc ^ to which the yajamana 
In the second column we list the Vi " age) - 

the family is now located Tn the f™, H ’ 11 tle third the district, where 

of performances tSave "ken nZ - >° ,Umn We liSt the Wmba 

the dates if we can recolcfthem H I"?! bS ‘ 100 years > fo "™ed by 
of Agnistoma; , *1 ■*“““* PCTf °~ 

Agnicayana. The dates are Jventa Se Mall J P ? rforma ”“* «f 

dan dates can be ( T** ““ Gre S» 

alphabetical. This list should supplement and^h 0rder ° f the listings is 
the information provided by Kashikar and Parpola 


HOUSE 

1. Aldttam 

2. Alakappura 

3. Alampilli 

4. Alampilli 

5. Amettur 

6. Annam 

7. Atakkapputturkun- 
nam 

8. Bhattinambutiri 


VILLAGE 

Sukapuram 

Tiruvegappura 

Kavalappara 

Kirayur 

Sukapuram 

Tontinur 

Atakkapputtur 

Akatiyur 


district 

Malappuram 

Palakkatu 

(Palghat) 

Palakkatu 

Palakkatu 

Malappuram 

Palakkatu 

Palakkatu 

Trssur 


YEAR 

2 

1: 1074 

1: 1104 
2: 1116 
2: 1102, 1145 
2: 1067, 1105 
2 + 1(A): 1102 

2: 1062, 1098 


Malayalamfahho^niywork 1 Ss ° f the names into 

retained the expression of dates in terms of the iu T by c Sreeknshna Sarma. I have 
check them and error is minimized For i tbe n Ma Jf yaIani E fa = so that the authors can 
1949 , see Mooss 1973 , pp. 209-221' cordance of dates over the years 1899 - 
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HOUSE VILLAGE DISTRICT YEAR 

9. Bhattiputtillam Palalippuram Palakkatu 3: 1078, 1103, 

1140 

10. Bhattivat akkedam Palalippuram Palakkatu 1: 1084 

11. Cerumukku Etappalam Palakkatu 8 +4(A): 1044, 

1058, 1070, 
1104, 1114, 
1129, 1140(2), 
1048(A), 

1060(A), 1130 





(A), 1150(A) 

12. Ceruppoyilam 

Poyilam 

Palakkatu 

2: 1091 

13. Cola 

Trttala 

Palakkatu 

1: 1104 

14. Eletam 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

2: 1101, 1140 

15. Elikkotu 

Painkulam 

Trs§ur 

2: 1090 

16. Ennali 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

2: 1078, 1102 

17. Eratta 

Poyilam 

Palakkatu 

3: 1104 

18. Erkkara 

Mukkutala 

Malappuram 

3: 1062, 1068, 
1104 

19. Etattara muttetam 

Etattara 

Malappuram 

1 

20. Kakkatu 

Guruvayur 

Malappuram 

2 + 1(A) 

21. Kaliyan 

Poliyam 

Palakkatu 

1 

22. Kallanikkatu 

Netunnottur 

Palakkatu 

1 

23. Kanayurkapra 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

2: 1086, 1103 

24. Karttiyam 

Kirayur 

Palakkatu 

1 + 1(A) 

25. Karuvatu 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

1: 1102 

26. Kilakkekkuttulli 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

3: 1081, 1102, 
1129 

27. KHenarippatta 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

2: 1070, 1140 

28. Kil muntayur 

Peramahgalam Tr§§ur 

1: 1060 

29. Kiluprakkath 

Poyilam 

Palakkatu 

2: 1113 

30. Kirayur palli§§eri 

Kirayur 

Palakkatu 

1: 1128 

31. ICorattikkara 

Panflal 

Tr^ur 

3: 1090 

32. Kotakkattu kuttulli 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

1: 1101 

33. Koyttati 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

2: 1127 

34. Krsnattu 

Trannali 

Palakkatu 

1 

35. Kuliyankunam 

Akatiyur 

Trssur 

2 + 1(A): 1091 

36. Kummini 

Kavalappara 

Palakkatu 

2: 1097 

37. ICunnam 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

2: 1128 

38. Kunnam 

Kirayur 

Palakkatu 

1: 1068 

39. Kurissattamanna 

Kalluvali 

Palakkatu 

1 

40. Kuttulli 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

2 + 1(A): 1128, 
1094(A) 
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HOUSE 

VILLAGE 

DISTRICT 

YEAR 

41. Mamgalatteri 

Mukkutala 

Malappuram 

2: 1079, 1114 

42. Marattukapra 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

7+ 1(A): 1013, 
1043, 1073, 
1090, 1097(A), 
1108, 1121, 1140 

43. Melenarippatta 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

1 

44. Meppoyilam 

Poyilam 

Palakkatu 

2: 1102 

45. Molikunnam 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

1 + 1(A) 

46. Muntayur 

Attur 

TrSsur 

4: 1091, 1103, 
1128 

47. Muntayur 

Araiinottukara Trssur 

1: 1060 

48. Murttyetam 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

2: 1078, 1102 

49. Muttattukattil 
mamannu 

Pannal 

TrsSur 

4 + 1(A): 1055, 
1086, 1104, 
1019(A) 

50. Muttetam 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

1 

51. Nalletam 

Natuvattam 

Palakkatu 

1: 1074 

52. Narassu 

Etappal 

Malappuram 

3: 1103, 1130, 
1140 

53. Neddham 

Sukapuram 

Malappuram 

2: 1068 

54. Nellikkattil 

mamannu 

Pannal 

Tr§§ur 

3 + 3(A): 1091, 
1116, 1076(A), 
1093(A), 1131 
(A) 

55. Netunnottur 
muttedam 

Netunnottur 

Palakkatu 

1 

56. Netunnottur para 

Netunnottur 

Palakkatu 

1 

57. Nilayannotu 

Cattanur 

Palakkatu 

1: 1080 

58. Ottupura 

Kirayur 

Palakkatu 

1: 1080 

59. Pakaravur 

Mukkutala 

Malappuram 

3: 1078, 1098 

60. Palayam 

Vattanatu 

Palakkatu 

2: 1095 

61. PallisSeri 

Killimamgalam Tr§§ur 

2: 1078, 1128 

62. Pantam 

Karalmanna 

Palakkatu 

1: 1085 

63. Para 

Tontinur 

Palakkatu 

2: 1089 

64. Patinnattatu 

Trannali 

Palakkatu 

2: 1091, 1102 

65. Patinnattukara 

Accipra 

Malappuram 

1 

66. Patirippilli 

Pannal 

Tr§§ur 

2+ 1(A): 1088, 
1034(A) 

67. Perumannatu 

Pannal 

Tr§§ur 

2: 1079 

68. Potayattu 

Trannali 

Palakkatu 

2: 1086, 1140 

69. Pottakkuli 

Poyilam 

Palakkatu 

1: 1101 

70. Pukkuli 

Alannotu 

Malappuram 

2: 1089, 1113 




HOUSE 


71. Putumana 

72. Putu§§eri 

73. Tekkeppatu 

74. Tekkumparampu 

75. Tiyyanur 

76. Tottam 

77. Vaddhyan 

78. Vaykkakkara 

79. Yennallur 

80. Ventrakkatu 


V ILLA GE DISTRICT YEAR 


Tonnallur 

Sukapuram 

Etappalam 

Karalmanna 

Kavalappara 

Pannal 

Attur 

Pannal 

Onnallur 

Etappal 


Trssur 

Malappuram 

Palakkatu 

Palakkatu 

Palakkatu 

Trssur 

TrSsur 

Tr§§ur 

Palakkatd 

Malappuram 


2: 

1076, 

1104 

1: 

1086 


1 



2: 

1128 


1: 

1104 


3: 

1087, 

1100 

1 



3: 

1080, 

1127 

1 



2: 

1085 
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A HISTORY OF THE NAMBUDIRI COMMUNITY 

IN KERALA 


M. G. S. Narayanan and Kesavan Veluthat 


MIGRATIONS FROM THE NORTH 

In south India the historical period began in approximately the third 
century b.c. with what is generally designated as the Sangam age, the age 
of the Sangam literature (Sastri 1966 , pp. 115-145). During this period, 
Kerala formed an integral part of Tamilakam in the political, social, cul¬ 
tural, and linguistic senses, and the early bards of Tamilakam traveled 
freely between the forts of chieftains on either side of the Western Ghats 
(Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 9-23). In those days the Cera or Kerala kingdom, 
which gave its name to Kerala, included the central portion of the modern 
state of Kerala (the major part of Kozhikode, Malappuram, Palghat, 
Trichur, Ernakulam, and Alleppey Districts) and a few western districts 
of the modern state of Tamilnadu (Coimbatore, Salem, and Tiruchirappalli). 
To the north of the Cera kingdom on the west coast lay the Muva territory 
around Efimalai, beyond which lay, as far as the Tamils were concerned, 
Mofipeyardesam (the land of a different speech). To the south of the Cera 
kingdom was the Ay-Vel territory on the west coast and, further south, 
the Pandyan kingdom. Contrary to earlier notions among historians, it is 
now clear that brahmins, along with their Vedic-puranic lore and ritual 
tradition, formed an influential section of Tamil Sangam society and played 
a crucial role in policy-making in the courts of the chieftains of Tamilakam 
during the Sangam age (Sastri 1972 ; Narayanan 1975 ). In fact, the Vedic 
sage Agastya is regarded by the Tamils as the first grammarian of the T ami l 
language and the father of Tamil culture. 

The First Wave: Sangam Period 

_ It is interesting to note that Nannan of Konkanam, the Muva chieftain 
of Elimalai (in North Kerala), is mentioned in the Sangam literature as a 
great warrior and patron of Tamil poets. This Nannan was probably the 
same as Nandana, the great ancestor of the Muva or Musaka rulers, who 
are described in the eleventh-century historical work called the Musakavatp- 
sakavya as the lords of North Kerala (Narayanan I 973 a ). The nearby site of 
Cellur is described as the place marked by the sacrificial pillar and never- 
extinguished sacred fire that commemorate the sacrifice of the Great One 
With the Battle-ax who extirpated many princes. This is a clear reference to 
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the myth of Parasurama, although there is nothing to suggest a legend to 
the effect that the land of Kerala was itself created by Parasurama. Cellar 
is the same as Perincellur (now known as Tafiparamba), one of the two 
northernmost Nambudiri or Kerala brahmin settlements in Kerala (Veluthat 
1978 PP- 12-20), the other being Payyannur, about 20 kilometers west- 
northwest of Taliparamba. These two settlements constitute the northern 
group, geographically separated from the others by more than 150 kilome¬ 
ters, and are the only major brahmin settlements in North Malabar. Though 
Cellur is included in the list of thirty-two traditional brahmin settlements of 
Kerala found in the Keralolpatti chronicle, the prolific references to Kerala 
in the Sangam works do not contain any mention of the other great brah¬ 
min settlements known to Kerala tradition. Moreover, the Keralolpatti itself 
refers to two stages of brahmin immigration to Kerala. The earlier brahmin 
settlers, who were called Palantuluvar (the early Tulu people) and were 
supposedly brought by Parasurama, suffered from the hostility of the Nagas 
and fled. The second attempt by Parasurama is described as having been 
more successful. There is a possibility that in the account of the Palantuluvar 
we have a reference to the old brahmin settlements of the Sangam age 
(including Cellur), which were associated with the Vedic sacrifice of Para¬ 
surama. . . . 

With regard to the Parasurama tradition, one must bear in mind mat 

the puranic references to Parasurama’s violent quarrel with the ksatriyas, 
his gift of the whole earth to the Kasyapas, and his creation of new land 
from the sea (Saletore 1933 ) have nothing to do with Kerala. They are 
associated with places in Saurashtra, Gujarat, and Maharashtra, because 
they refer to Mahismati, the Haihaya capital, Surparaka or Sopara, Bhr- 
gukaccha or Broach, and Mount Mahendra of the Vindhyan range. How¬ 
ever, these legends may allude to northern settlements on the west coast 
of brahmins belonging to the Kasyapa and Bhargava clans, who were dis¬ 
tinguished by their taste for innovation and adventure (Kosambi 1956 ? PP- 
99,111,120,124). When these brahmins migrated further south along the west 
coast they seem to have carried the Parasurama legend with them, with the 
result that there is an association of the Konkan, Canara, and Kerala coun¬ 
tries with the alleged reclamation of land by the great sage. 

The Second Wave: Kadambas and Calukyas 

The enduring large-scale brahmin settlement of Karnataka seems to 
have been established under the auspices of the Kadamba dynasty founded 
by Mayuravarman (a.d. 345-360). According to the undated Candravalli 
tank inscription Mayuravarman claimed to have defeated the Pallava and 
the Punnata territories of the south as well (Archaeological Survey, Mysore 
State, Annual Report of Epigraphy I9 2 9> P- 50). Another early Kadamba 
inscription in Prakrit, by an unnamed king at Malavalli ( Epigraphia Carna- 
tica, 7, Sk. 264), records a grant of villages to a brahmin. King Mayuravar- 
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man is described in the Talagunda Pillar inscription of his descendant 
Kakusthavarman as a great conqueror who began life as a Vedic scholar 
and, following a quarrel with the Pallavan force at the ghatika of Kanci, 
carved out a kingdom for himself on the west coast. This ruler is credited in 
the Sahyadrikhanda and the Gramapaddhati chronicles, both pertaining to 
South Canara, with importing brahmins from the north in order to settle them 
in his territory. These traditions are corroborated by several medieval inscrip¬ 
tions of Karnataka and appear to be reliable (Saletore 1936 , pp. 327-35; 
Kosambi 1956 , p. 33). The large-scale brahmin settlement of the Tulu- 
Kannada region may therefore be assigned to the fourth and fifth centuries 
a.E). A sixth century Kadamba king named Visnu Varman left a label in¬ 
scription at Edakal on the northeastern frontier of Kerala (Indian Antiquary , 
XXX: 409-421), but there is no evidence of direct political influence of the 
Kadambas over Kerala. 

In the period of the ^seventh and eighth centuries, land grants to brah¬ 
mins took place in the Alupa country of South Canara, which had come 
under the domination of the Calukyas. The records of the Calukyas from 
the time of Kirtivarman I (a.d. 566-598) also claim that the Musakas and 
Keralas were brought into subservience along with the Alupasi Gangas, 
and other groups (Fleet, nos. XVIII, XXIX, XXXI), which may indicate 
the extension of brahmin settlements into Kerala in the same way as in 
Alupa. country. In fact, the Kerala brahmin traditions as found in the 
Keralolpatti also point in this direction. According to these traditions, 
Parasurama established sixty-four brahmin settlements in the territory 
between Gokarnam and Kanyakumari, the first thirty-two being in Tulu 
country and the rest of them in Kerala itself. As pointed out earlier, the 
association of Parasurama with these settlements represents only the migra¬ 
tion of a myth. All the evidence from the early brahmin settlements of Kerala 
confirms their affiliation with the settlements in Tulunadu. Moreover, it is 
clear that all thirty-two settlements of Kerala proper had come into exist¬ 
ence by the ninth century, since even a southern settlement like Tiruvalla 
had developed upagramas (subsidiary settlements) by that time, as is evident 
from the Valappalli copper plate of Rajasekhara ( T.A.S. , II: 8-14). We may 
theiefore conclude that the thirty-two traditional settlements of Kerala were 
established in the period of Calukya hegemony during the seventh and 
eighth centuries a.d. 

These brahmin settlements must be distinguished from the earlier 
brahmin settlements of Tamilakam (including Cellur) that flourished in the 
Sangam age. In this connection, it is important to remember that the Keralol¬ 
patti, the record of Nambudiri tradition, contains no trace of the early Cera 
kingdom with its many celebrated kings and poets, or of the Muva kingdom 
of Elimalai, or of the Ays and Vels of South Kerala. In addition, there is no 
mention of the Agastya legend, nor of the Cera king Cenkuttuvan who is 
celebrated in the epic of Cilappatikaram. The ancient ports of Tondi (Tyndis 


of the Greeks) or Muciri (Muziris) are also conspicuously absent. The 
chronicles begin with the brahmin settlements of the Tulu and Kerala 
countries and move directly into the problems of government which led to 
the establishment of the rule of the Cera Perumals of Kodungallur. These 
traditions fit into the framework of epigraphic evidence regarding the 
Kadambas and Calukyas discussed above. There is every reason to attribute 
the foundation of the thirty-two settlements of tradition to the post-Sangam 
period, preferably to the seventh and eighth centuries, and to postulate a 
close connection between these brahmin settlements and the ninth century 
phenomenon of the rise of the later Cera kingdom of Makotai or Mahodaya- 
puram. 


DEVELOPMENT UNDER THE CERA KINGDOM 

By the ninth century a.d. the historical scene in Kerala emerges with 
greater clarity. Light is thrown from different angles: there is a good deal of 
evidence from epigraphy, and to a lesser extent from archeology, as well as 
from literature. Thanks to recent studies (Kunjan Pillai 1970 ; Narayanan 
1972 ) we have a definite picture of a long line of hereditary rulers known as 
Perumals presiding over a kingdom that brought almost all the territory of 
the present-day state of Kerala under a uniform system of administration. 
This new Cera or Kerala dynasty had its capital city at Makotai or Maho- 
dayapuram, which is identified with modern Kodungallur. The Perumals 
claimed ksatriya status and, like the Guptas, Calukyas, Pallavas, and others, 
proudly proclaimed their championship of varnasramadharma. They were 
great patrons of the temples, which were controlled by the Kerala brahmins. 
Among these kings were Ceraman Perumal Nayanar, one of the sixty-three 
Tamil Saiva saints, and Kulasekhara Alvar, one of the twelve saints of 
Tamil Vaisnavism. It was during the later Cera period that the Kerala 
brahmins developed into an organized, powerful, wealthy, landowning 
community enjoying the patronage of the state. They formed an oligarchy 
supporting the Perumal’s government, thus accelerating the process by 
which a rigidly hierarchical caste system was established. Gradually the 
influence of these brahmins from Tulu-Kannada areas and their Nayar 
followers weaned Kerala away from the common Tamil heritage. This 
period also witnessed the beginnings of the development that shaped Mala- 
yalam into a separate language. 

All thirty-two traditional settlements of Kerala brahmins appear to 
have been established before the close of the eighth century. This can be 
inferred from the fact that Valappalli and Tiruvattuvay, two subsidiary 
villages of the brahmin settlement of Tiruvalla in the south, are mentioned 
in the early ninth century Valappalli copper plate of King Rajasekhara. 
Moreover, out of the thirty-two traditional settlements, eighteen have 
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yielded inscriptions of the Cera period from their temple precincts, four 
figure prominently in Cera inscriptions from other places, three others are 
mentioned in near-contemporary literature and six have come down to us 
with their continuing brahminical traditions and temples, the foundations 
of which are stylistically datable to the Cera period (Narayanan 1972 , 
passim; Veluthat 1978 , pp. 21-38). 

Nature of the Council 

These brahmin settlements are distinguished by their peculiar temple- 
centered organization, consisting of a central temple known as the grama- 
ksetra, as well as several other temples. The administration of the temple and 
its property (Narayanan 1972 ; Veluthat 1978 , pp. 52-67) was entrusted to a 
permanent council consisting of hereditary members, ten or sixteen or 
eighteen or twenty-five or twenty-seven as the case may be, who represented 
the founding families who jointly owned the temple property, known as 
devasvam, and severally owned plots of land, or brahmasvam. The details 
presented in some land grants of about the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
indicate that on the establishment of a new temple the ruler invited brahmins 
to settle around that temple. They were charged with the maintenance of the 
temple and its devasvam property, and the brahmasvam property appears 
to have been bestowed on them to provide an incentive for settlement and 
continued supervision of the temple. 

The council, variously known as Ur (this term denoted both the village 
and its council), Sabha (assembly), Patinettu Nattar (the Eighteen Resi¬ 
dents), Patinarumar (the Sixteen), and so on, met regularly within the 
precincts of the temple. The council often had a smaller executive com¬ 
mittee, called the Paratai (parisad or committee), and an executive officer 
called Potuval. Important decisions taken by the council were set down on 
granite walls, loose granite slabs, or copper plates. In several cases the 
Perumal (king), Koyil Adhikarikal (king’s representative), Nad Utaiyavar 
(district governor) or Patai Nayar (commander of the army) presided over 
such council meetings, thus demonstrating royal supervision over these 
otherwise relatively autonomous bodies. 

In the council meetings decisions were taken unanimously. Most of the 
lesolutions were concerned with the regulations of tenancy rights on temple 
property and the service conditions of the employees of the temple. Those 
who consistently opposed the consensus and those who violated the agree¬ 
ments were mercilessly excommunicated. Such offenders lost their member¬ 
ship in the council as well as all other positions, and their property was 
confiscated. These interdicts also applied to the relatives and supporters of 
the offenders and to their succeeding generations. The severity of such 
punitive clauses, which equated socioeconomic offences with the scriptural 
mahapatalcas (great sins), illustrate the manner in which new legislation was 
put into practice by these councils in close collaboration with the authority 


of the state. They also confirm the intensity of the desire on the part of 
these brahmins to preserve their communal property and privileges even at 
the risk of inflicting self-torture (Narayanan 1976 ). 

Another significant trend characteristic of this period is the degree of 
unity and uniformity among the brahmin settlements. Several temple council 
resolutions, from EJimalai near Cannanore in the north to Tirunandikkara 
near Trivandrum in the south, refer to the regulations regarding the man¬ 
agement of property and services of Mulikkalam temple, quoting it as a 
precedent that exercised the force of law. This demonstrates an awareness 
of the identical nature of their problems and their eagerness to impose a 
uniform pattern, enforced with the help of the Perumal. In addition to the 
kaccam (agreement) of Mulikkalam, which covered all the normal functions 
of the village council, several other kaccams were devised for specific re¬ 
quirements such as the management of cerikkal or crown property under 
lease (as in the Tavanur, Sankaramangalattu and Kadangattu kaccams), 
protection of the temple girls (as in the Kottuvayiraveli kaccam), and the 
amalgamation of two or more brahmin villages (as in the Kaitavarattu 
kaccam). These measures indicate both the development of brahmin com¬ 
munal identity on a pan-Kerala basis and the growth of a complex legal and 
judicial system. The latter is manifested in all parts of India, especially in 
the contemporary epigraphic records of peninsular India, but the former is 
a feature peculiar to Kerala, which might lend support to the tradition of 
group migration into the region. 

Landed Property aud Political Power 

Epigraphic records reveal that the brahmin village councils underwent 
a period of quick development in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, 
receiving donations of land and gold from princes, chieftains, merchants, 
brahmins, devadasis, and others. In addition, some of the members of the 
council surrendered their brahmasvam property to the temple and took up 
cultivation as tenants of the temple. In some instances the ruling chieftains 
transferred whole villages and forest areas to the temple authorities for the 
conduct of annual festivals or for some routine expenditure. The donations 
of gold were also invested in land that was leased out to tenants on liberal 
terms, and temple servants were usually remunerated by the assignment of 
land on service tenure. 

These transactions appear to have made the brahmin uralar of the 
settlements the biggest landlords in Kerala, at least in their corporate 
capacity. In this connection it may be noted that all the Kerala brahmin 
settlements are found in the plains between the sea-coast and the mountains, 
where the fertile soil, watered by numerous rivers, furnished ideal conditions 
for paddy cultivation. For example, the three biggest clusters of traditional 
brahmin settlements are found on the banks of Pampa, Periyar, and Perar 
(Veluthat 1978 , p. 31), which would appear to reveal an early preference foi 
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arable land. Moreover, the rate of increase in the extent of cultivated land 
held as devasvam property is amazing. Though this is demonstrated by the 
records of several settlements, the finest example is provided by the lengthy 
copper plates from Tiruvalla, dated to about the twelfth century ( T.A.S ., 
II: 131-207). For instance, the land set apart to feed brahmins could be 
sown with 12,634 kalam (126,340 parai; one parai equals roughly 17 liters) 
of paddy seeds, and land of a seed capacity of over 2,000 kalam was ear¬ 
marked for the expenses of burning “perpetual lamps” in the temple. A 
subordinate temple, Teviyarnatai, possessed land sown with 5,600 kalam of 
paddy. The revenue of 13,685 parai of paddy was used to finance the burning 
of daily lamps, 13,500 parai for daily food offerings to the deity and 1,237 1/2 
parai for purchasing ghee. Beyond this lay the land for the conduct of 
festivals, ceremonies, and so on instituted by different devotees, the land 
for the payment of the various functionaries, and the land for the mainten¬ 
ance of the hospital and §alai attached to the temple. Wealth in other forms, 
such as gold, precious stones, and vessels, also belonged to the temple 
(Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 238-239). 

This vast amount of landed wealth naturally gave the brahmin uralar 
great authority over a large army of tenants. The skillful blending of the 
sense of obligation to the landlord and devotion to the deity certainly made 
the lord-tenant relationship doubly strong and secure. The resolutions 
of several brahmin settlements setting down conditions of tenancy with 
punitive clauses reinforced by priestly imprecations illustrate the degree to 
which the alliance between ruler and priest tightened feudal ties of depend¬ 
ence. It is also possible that the traditional Nayar militia of the middle ages 
in Kerala came to be recruited largely from these tenants of the temple. 

The tenants who failed to measure out the stipulated amount of paddy 
at the prescribed time had to pay twice as much by way of fine. If they 
again defaulted, they had to surrender the tenure. Thus the fear of temple 
authority was maintained through harsh regulations. To avoid complica¬ 
tions, it was often prescribed that members of the council or their close 
relatives were unwelcome as tenants of the temple. That the members of the 
Sabha at Avittattur and Sukapuram were prohibited from courting alliances 
with the women of the tenants (Narayanan 1972 ) implies the existence of 
clandestine brahmin-sudra relations in spite of orthodox brahmin sentiment 
and strictures in Dharmasastra literature. 

The brahmin uralar were further endowed with the right to change 
tenants or alter the conditions of their tenure, as attested by several inscrip¬ 
tions of the Cera period. However, it might be argued that conditions of 
tenure were nonetheless comparatively favorable to tenants because there 
were some landowners, such as Etiran Kaviran of Perunna in the eleventh 
century, who surrendered their land to the temple and took it back as 
tenants (Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 344-345). Such acts of commendation show 
that in times of insecurity the ordinary people came to look upon the temple 
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presided over by the brahmin Sabha as a permanent institution with pro¬ 
tective power. Moreover, tenancy was largely hereditary. Under such 
conditions the secret of the successful development of the brahmin settle¬ 
ments in Kerala lay partly in the good relations they established with the 
tenant class and the close contact, through sambandham (concubinage), 
even at the risk of attracting the punitive clauses of the sastras and bringing 
upon themselves derisive comments from brahmins outside Kerala. The 
confidence generated among the nonbrahmin population of tenants, coupled 
with the support of political authority, ensured peace and material prosperity 
for the brahmin settlers, which in turn set many of them free for the pursuit 
of higher ideals in science, philosophy, and literature. 

As in the case of tenants, the brahmin settlers were in an advantageous 
position in respect to the temple servants as well. In addition to the priestly 
hierarchy, large groups of skilled laborers like drummers, musicians, 
dancers, actors, storytellers, cooks, sweepers, garland-makers, oil mongers, 
and such were necessary for the temples. When the temples grew in size and 
importance, as indicated by the records at Tiruvalla, Trikkadittanam, 
Perunna, Tiruvanvandur, Trikkakara, Irinjalakuda, Avittattur, Sukapuram, 
Mulikkalam, and elsewhere, the number of functionaries increased accord¬ 
ingly. Many of these inscriptions deal with the appointment of temple 
personnel from priest to sweeper. Several powerful officers like the Variyan 
or Samanjitan (accountant) and Potuval (secretary) were concerned with 
the management of temple property and services. These functions, remune¬ 
rated by land assignment on service tenure, became hereditary and gave 
birth to small subcastes, generally known as ampalavasi (temple servant) 
or antarajajati (intermediate caste). According to tradition, offspring of 
anuloma relations between brahmins and others, as well as certain fallen 
members of the brahmin community itself, were assigned these functions 
and grouped into their respective subcastes. It is not surprising that over 
the centuries close contact with the brahmin groups resulted in the emergence 
of Sanskrit scholars, astronomers, physicians, and poets from these temple¬ 
serving classes. In fact, their contribution to Sanskrit culture in Kerala is 
almost as great as that of the brahmins themselves. 

Besides control of landed property and human resources through 
temple patronage, the Kerala brahmins also enjoyed political power through 
the constitution of Nalu Tali (the Four Temples), which functioned at the 
capital city of Mahodayapuram. Although this advisory council of the 
Perumafs finds mention in some records of the Cera kingdom, the details 
regarding its composition are elaborated only in the Keralolpatti chronicle. 
According to this, the Nalu Tali, Melttali, Kilttali, Netiya Tali, and Cinga- 
puram Tali were the seats of the representatives of the four important 
brahmin settlements of Mulikkalam, Airanikkalam, Paravur, and Irunga- 
tikkutal (Irinjalakuda), respectively. The ruins of ninth century temples 
called Kilttali and Cingapuram (Sringapuram) are found in the old capital, 
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and a record in the former temple establishes its connection with the Airanik- 
kalam brahmin village. The relationship between Netiya Tali and the village 
of Paravur is similarly attested by early medieval literature (Kunjan Pillai, 
ed., 1959 , vol. 84). In the Keralolpatti we find statements to the elfect that 
members of the Muttil and Kotamangalam families represented Mulikkalam 
at Melttali; the Karinnampalli and Curavalli represented Airanikkalam at 
Kllttali; and the Elamturutti and Katampanat represented Paravur at Netiya 
Tali; however, the names of the representatives of Irinjalakuda are not men¬ 
tioned. It is interesting to note that some of these family names, like 
Curavalli, Elamturutti and Katampanat, figure prominently in Cera 
inscriptions as well. It is quite likely that the Keralolpatti refers to a historical 
fact when it states that the officers of the four talis in the capital represented 
the four brahmin settlements around the capital, which in turn represented 
four kalakams into which the thirty-two settlements were organized (Nara¬ 
yanan 1972 ). 

Whether the council of Nalu Tali had the power to control the sover¬ 
eign, as is claimed by the traditional chronicle, is open to doubt, but the 
status of this institution as an integral part of the Perumal’s ministerial 
council is established by epigraphic evidence. One record states that the king 
and the Nalu Tali, meeting at Netiya Tali, ordered the cancellation of the 
annual payment from Perunna village ( T.A.S ., V: 37-40). Therefore it may 
be inferred that the brahmin leaders of the thirty-two settlements, enjoying 
close contact with the Perumal at the capital, used their position to confer 
the blessings of royal patronage on brahmins and temples. It is also clear 
from a record at the Kollam RameSwaram temple that these councillors 
accompanied the Perumal to his temporary headquarters at Kollam or 
Quilon in order to supervise the military operations against the Cola Empire, 
further evidence of their influence (T.A.S ., V: 40-46). 

Significance of the Temple 

A significant feature of the Cera period is the rise and development of 
numerous brahminical temples. The earliest temples of Kerala, as distinct 
from the kavus or native tribal shrines, exhibit in their granite foundations 
and sculptural motifs the characteristics of the late Pallava period (eighth 
and ninth centuries). A few rock-cut shrines, like those at Vifinjam, Kaviyur, 
and Irunnalakot, also belong to this period. Inscriptions from Tiruvadur, 
Cokkur, Karikkat, Nedumpuram Tali, Avittattur, Trikkakara, Perunna, 
Trikkadittanam, Kaviyur, Tiruvalla, and elsewhere contain the names of a 
large number of brahmins who figure as members of the Sabha (temple 
council), or of the Ganam (board of trustees for the conduct of special 
endowments), or as witnesses in transactions. Apart from this, over sixty 
other brahminical temples of the Cera period have yielded inscriptions, and 
there may well have been many more. 

This was a period in which Vedic ritual had lost its popularity all over 
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India and the Agamaic mode of temple worship assumed importance. There¬ 
fore a curious amalgam of the two may have developed in Kerala, as else¬ 
where. Certainly the Kerala brahmins became devoted to the new type of 
temple worship, as is testified by the entire corpus of Cera inscriptions, but 
this need not necessarily mean that they discontinued Vedic sacrifices and 
rituals, especially the domestic rites. In fact, we come across a Somayajin 
of Neduveli (T.A.S., II: iii) at Tiruvalla and a Sarvakratuyaji Akki at Tirup- 
parappu (T.A.S., I: xiii). Beyond this we have no epigraphic evidence 
regarding the performance of Vedic sacrifices. Therefore, it may be inferred 
that while the Vedic forms of community ritual survived in certain pockets 
as a relic of ancient tradition, the new forms of Agamaic temple worship 
dominated the social arena. 

The brahminical temples grew into gigantic establishments sending out 
tentacles into every area of social life and culture. It may be suggested that, 
since we are able to identify about seventy temples from this period, about a 
hundred or so may have been in existence. If we calculate on an average 
rate of ten brahmin families per temple we get a thousand families. If again 
we assume an average of ten members per family, the total Nambudiri 
population during the later period may have been only about ten thousand. 
Leaving a generous margin for unnoticed temples, this number might be 
doubled. Since the armies of the Cera Perumal and his vassals alone num¬ 
bered several thousand, these ten or twenty thousand brahmins must have 
formed only about one or two percent of the total population of Kerala. 
However, they enjoyed high status and possessed property and influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. 

The brahminical temples usually contained a central shrine dedicated 
to Visnu, Siva, Subrahmanya, or Bhagavati, plus a number of subsidiary 
shrines. The waves of the bhakti movement had swept through Kerala in 
the ninth century, as is evident from the works of Ceraman Perumal Nayanar 
and Kulasekhara Alvar. Nevertheless, the feuds and rivalry between Saivites 
and Vaisnavites do not appear to have significantly influenced the brahmin 
community in Kerala, for shrines of Visnu and Siva and their associates 
are found within the same temple. Again, irrespective of the nature of the 
deity, the routine of worship with lamps, garlands, offerings of food, and 
oblations remained essentially the same, as revealed by epigraphic evidence. 
There are also special festivities in each temple, including annual birthday 
and consecration celebrations; common festivals like Onam, Visu, and 
Tiruvatira; and royal festivals and local festivals. On such occasions there 
were grand feasts and entertainments primarily intended for the brahmins 
themselves. 

In addition to routine worship and special offerings, the temple was 
also the major proprietor of the land in Kerala, regulating conditions of 
tenure and influencing rates of interest, prices and wages. With the approval 
of the state they also functioned as the custodians of weights and measures. 
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Attached to them were also institutions like the salai or Vedic college, and 
the kuttampalam, or theater. The great salais of Kerala, such as those at 
Parthivasekharapuram, Kantalur, Tiruvalla, and Mulikkalam, promoted 
Sanskritic and brahminical studies like vyakarana (grammar), mimamsa 
(a philosophical system), and paurohitya (priestcraft) ( T.A.S. , I, i: 1-14). 
The bhattas or professors were engaged in vakkanam or vyakhyana (com¬ 
mentary) on the texts. Their disciples, known as cattas or chatras, enjoyed 
free food and accommodation and were expected to be subject to severe 
discipline. A curious form of entertainment called Cattirakkali (the play of 
the chatras) performed by three different sanghas (groups) of six families 
each appears to have been cultivated in the Salai. Their traditions, as well 
as the records, would suggest that they received both military training and 
Vedic education under the patronage of kings and chieftains. The revenue 
fiom a laige number of villages was usually set apart for their maintenance 
(Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 267-277; Narayanan 1973 , pp. 21-42). 

The salai catered to the educational needs of the brahmin community, 
and the kuttampalam fostered the arts of singing, acting, dancing, and 
storytelling. A large number of Cakkiyars, Nambiyars and Nangiyars were 
attached to the temples. Under the patronage of King Kulasekhara (a.d. 
844-ca. 883) the Cakkiyars adopted several Sanskrit plays, notably the 
Mattavilasa, Bhagavadajjuklya, Ascaryacudamani, Svapnavasavadatta, Tapa- 
tisamvarana, Subhcidradhananjaya and Balacarita, as well as several other 
plays of Bhasa. Performances are mentioned in several temple endowments 
of the period. A consequence of theatrical development was the rise of a 
large class of dancing girls with proficiency in Bharatanatya. Women called 
devadasis or tevadiccikal were attached to the temples. Endowed with 
beauty, aitistic skill, social status, and wealth, they came to play a very 
prominent part in society. The remuneration of dancers, as well as a few 
donations made by members of their class, are mentioned in Cera inscrip¬ 
tions (Kunjan Pillai; 1970 , pp. 278-283; Narayanan 1973 b). 

A popular institution, which acted as a link between the brahmin and 
the nonbrahmin community and played a part in the dissemination of 
itihasic and puianic culture, was that of the Mahabharata bhattas appointed 
in seveial temples to recite stories from the Mahabharata for popular 
consumption (Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 278-283). The playacting of the Cak- 
kiyais and Nangiyars, the dancing of the devadasis and the storytelling of 
the bhattas must have made a profound impact on the local people, attrac¬ 
ting them to the temple and familiarizing them with the concepts, manners 
and customs of the brahmin-ksatriya elite. These affected mainly the 
temple-serving groups of ampalavasis and the warrior groups of Nayars, 
but excluded the Izhavas and Pulayas, who were outside the pale of the 
temple. 

Thus the temple served as a kind of fort for the brahmin populace, 
ensuiing their economic and social supremacy, as well as support from a 
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large class of servants and tenants who were usually connected in some way 
with temple functions. This institution became the center of the arts and 
sciences, of education and culture in the brahmin-dominated society of 
Kerala. 


THE POST"CERA PERIOD OF NAMBUDIRI DOMINANCE 

Around the beginning of the twelfth century the hegemony of the 
Ceraman Perumals of Makotai or Mahodayapuram began to wane, leaving 
the government of the different districts in the hands of the feudatories. 
After the collapse of the central government, the brahmin community, with 
its numerous interrelated settlements and temple corporations, became the 
only pan-Kerala power. They had established a system of legal immunity 
that in a sense elevated their status over that of the ruling class of ksatriyas, 
Samantas, and Nayars in the small principalities. They served as advisers 
to regional chieftains, who were usually the sons of brahmins owing to the 
sambandham form of alliance. Apart from the fragmentation of territory 
and the dissipation of economic resources in petty wars, the marumakkat- 
tayam or matrilineal form of succession also weakened the power of the 
ruling classes. Since each ruling dynasty (svarupam) was divided into several 
competing branches of succession or mother lines (tavalis), there was loss 
of continuity and of political unity in the principalities. Powerful rulers 
like those of Kozhikode and Venat launched ambitious programs of ag¬ 
grandizement. As a result, there was political anarchy and social insecurity 
in Kerala, although the geographic barrier of the Western Ghats minimized 
the possibility of political interference from outside. Given these conditions, 
the temple corporations alone could provide a protective umbrella foi their 
numerous tenants and servants. Once a person took refuge within the 
sanketa or sphere of the temple’s authority, he was virtually beyond the 
reach of the tyrant’s arm (Padmanabha Menon 1912 , pp. 183-187). Else¬ 
where the people were at the mercy of anyone who possessed hereditary or 
mercenary bands of retainers. 

Continued Prosperity 

Most of the brahmin settlements continued to be economically pros¬ 
perous, although the increase of wealth often weakened the sense of 
solidarity within the settlement itself and among the different settlements 
in Kerala. The middle of the twelfth century witnessed the foundation of 
new settlements, illustrated in the charters given to Tiruppalkadal and 
Devldevesvaram. In fact, this trend could be noticed even a century earlier 
in the Tiruvadur inscription of ca. 1020 (A.R.E. 1926 , nos. 477, 478). In 
Tiruvadur in North Kerala, twenty-four brahmins from the earlier well- 
established settlements in central Kerala (six from Avittatur, four from 
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Irinjalakuda, seven from Peruvanam, two from Paravur and five from 
Vaikkam) were drawn together to establish a new settlement. Land, to be 
inherited according to the rule of primogeniture, was allotted to each 
member of the settlement. It may be remembered that only the eldest son of 
a Kerala brahmin married within the community, while others resorted to 
the sambandham form of alliance. A Kilimanur record dated a.d. 1169 
also registers a grant of land to a newly constituted brahmin settlement 
around a newly consecrated temple at Tiruppalkkadal ( T.A.S. , V, i: 63-85). 
This settlement was formed by ten brahmins drawn from eight old villages, 
viz. Paravur, Mufikkalam, Airanikkalam, Irinjalakuda, Peruvanam, Cen- 
gannur, Tiruvalla, and Aranmula. Apart from the land given as devasvam 
for the maintenance of the temple, each of the newly settled families was 
provided with land having the seed capacity of six kalam, together with 
house sites and a pair of serfs to work the land. According to this system, 
the earlier occupants of the land became tenants of the temple. An executive 
committee with a rotating membership consisting of two members at a time 
out of the original ten managed temple affairs. In Devidevesvaram another 
brahmin settlement was created (or re-created) by the renewal of a charter, 
purportedly issued first during the time of Srlvallavankota of Venat (tenth 
century) and reissued in a.d. 1189 ( T.A.S. , IV: 22-65). Twenty-three brah¬ 
mins were granted land with a total seed capacity of 1,365 parai, together 
with garden lands. This land was known as patakaram and was not to be 
sold, mortgaged, donated, or otherwise alienated. The provision for different 
kinds of skilled labor and services, including the supply of oil, food, cloth, 
and pottery, indicates the growing self-sufficiency of this type of village. 

At the same time, the flourishing condition of traditional settlements 
like Cokiram, Perincellur, Ettumanur, and Irinjalakuda is illustrated in 
literary works such as Sivavilasam, Unniyati, Uniiiccirutevi, Candrotsamm, 
Cellurnathodayam, and the sandesakavyas. The same Manipravala poems also 
contain scattered references to many other settlements, including new ones 
like Tirumarudur and Kandiyur (Kunjan Pillai 1956 ). 

In the midst of this prosperity the mysterious decay and disappearance 
of certain settlements (Chemmanda, Ilibhyam, Karattola, and Katamaruku, 
among them) also took place. Most of the temples bearing the names of 
these villages have survived to this day, but without even a trace of the 
Nambudiri settlements. Most probably the loss of these gramas took place 
in the post-Cera period due either to wars or calamities, or to mass excom¬ 
munication or extinction of families (Veluthat 1978 , pp. 71-72). If we may 
use an analogy from South Canara, the commission of great sins or maha- 
patakas may have led to social ostracism (Saletore 1936 ), which could have 
resulted in migration or wholesale conversion to other creeds like Christianity. 

With prosperity came the evils of luxury and licentiousness, as indi¬ 
cated by the sensuous accounts of devadasis living in palatial buildings 
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decorated with arched gateways and gardens. Their clients included boastful 
bhattas and quarrelsome chatras armed with pseudoscientific pretensions 
about astrology and medicine. By the confession of their own poets these 
wealthy brahmins were captivated by the glamour of the courtesans, offering 
them tributes with as much seriousness as to a deity in the temple. The 
Candrotsamm, a satirical poem on an imaginary moon festival organized 
by courtesans, bears testimony to the degenerate aspects of Nambudiri life 
in medieval Kerala. 

Rise of Brahmin Chieftains 

The disappearance of central political power also meant the disappear¬ 
ance of central control over the councils of brahmin settlements. This, 
coupled with their growing prosperity, seems to have eventually brought 
about a weakening of the corporate character of the settlements. In its 
place we find the emergence of individual brahmin chiefs like the lord of 
TirumalaSseri, the raja of Paravur, the raja of Edappalli and the raja of 
Ambalappula. Lesser brahmin houses like Talakkat of Payyannur, Kuru- 
mattur of Perincellur, Aluvanceri of Sukapuram, Kaippanceri of Panniyur, 
Karinnampalli of Airanikkalam, Vannippula of Aranmula and Vilakkili- 
mangalam of Tiruvalla also came into prominence. In addition, a few 
Tantris like Tarananallur became very prosperous and powerful, owing 
to their connections with a number of temples in all parts of Kerala, 
and eight Nambudiri houses of adhyans acquired great wealth and in¬ 
fluence. 

These rulers and chieftains possessed large territories and temporal 
authority, like any other nonbrahmin magnate, reinforced by their brah- 
minhood and their sacerdotal functions, especially their association with 
the temples. Thus the raja of Edappalli was the chief priest of Trikkakara 
temple. There was a common belief that a donation, or tira, to this temple 
was efficacious in ensuring progeny (Kunjan Pillai, ed., 1959 , pp. 88-89, 
commentary on verse 95). Similarly the brahmin raja of Ambalappula 
performed priestly functions in the local temple. The circumstances under 
which these brahmin chieftains established their authority and functioned 
in their dual capacity are not very clear. However, during this period the 
brahmins in Kerala are described as brahmaksatra, wielding sastra and 
sastra with equal force. 

The political influence of the sanketa or temple corporation also 
became very powerful in this period. Several medieval records prove that 
the temples maintained forces for self-protection, administered their own 
law within their territory and invited princes from some of the regional 
principalities as their melkoyma or supervising authority (Padmanabha 
Menon 1912 , pp. 183-187). They were also engaged in fierce competition 
with one another and with other local potentates. The case of a long-drawn 
feud between two settlements is examined below. There are some reliable 
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traditions regarding a violent conflict during this period between the temple 
authorities of Irinjalakuda and Tirukkanavay in which the latter, controlled 
by two Nayar families (it appears to have been a Jain center), came ultimately 
to grief. The Ettarayogam, which controlled the affairs of the Sripadma- 
nabha temple in Trivandrum, played a crucial role in Venat politics (Kunjan 
Pillai 1970 , p. 357). In many cases the king of Venat was forced to offer 
prayascitta or atonement for offences committed against these brahmins 
(Kunjan Pillai 1970 , p. 346). The Pattillathil Pottimar of Tiruvalla were 
powerful rulers of the region whom the Venat king Marthanda Varma 
overthrew following a bloody struggle (Raghavan Nambyar 1929 ). In these 
cases we find certain aristocratic houses appropriating leadership and 
acting in the name of the corporate bodies. We also come across instances 
in which some of the old member families became extinct and their voting 
rights were acquired by others (Veluthat 1978 , p. 89). The same families 
gradually appropriated the uranma rights in several temples, and in some 
cases a whole temple with all its property and sanketa rights was handed 
over to a single brahmin house, as in the case recorded in the Navaykkulam 
Copper Plate (T.A.S., III: 216). 

During this period we do not encounter the old Mulikkalam kaccam 
jealously safeguarding the communal and corporate character of the local 
bodies. The corporate character survived nominally in the case of Tiru- 
vanantapuram, Tiruvalla, Irinjalakuda, and a few other places, but real 
authority came into the hands of certain aristocratic brahmin families. 
Concentration of wealth and power often made the brahmins a serious threat 
to the small principalities, thus contributing to the growth of feudal anarchy 
in Kerala. 

r 

Sukapuram-Panniyur Feud 

A strange feud, the origins of which are unclear, between two neigh¬ 
boring settlements, Sukapuram and Panniyur on the banks of the river 
Perar, developed in the post-Cera period. In Sukapuram there is a grama- 
ksetra or village temple of Siva-Daksinamurti with ninth or tenth century 
inscriptions recording landed properties on a large scale ( A.R.E . 1895 , nos. 
208-211). Panniyur, with a gramaksetra of Visnu-Varahamurti, has a 
fragmentary inscription from the tenth century {A.R.E. 1895 , no. 214). In 
addition, Sukapuram had a well-established history of yajnas dating back 
to Melattol Agnihotri, who is said to have performed ninety-nine sacrifices. 
According to tradition, the spirit of competition led Panniyur brahmins to 
accept paradesi teachers, and this paved the way to disputes and violence. 
Finally one group polluted the temple, as a result of which they lost ritual 
privileges and came to be looked down upon by the rest of society. 

These two brahmin villages are prominently mentioned, with equal 
status, in the thirteenth century Vlra Raghava Copper Plates {Epigraphia 
Indica, IV: 290-297). Along with Ernat, Valluvanat, Venat, and Odanat, 


the Panniyur and Cokiram gramas are described as witnesses to the grant 
outlining the character of privileges. Most probably the open feud began 
some time after a.d. 1225 , the date of this record. Echoes of the con¬ 
flict are found scattered in the Manipravala poems of the fourtheenth 
and fifteenth centuries, such as Unniccirutevi, Kokasandesam, and Lllati- 
lakam. In the Calicut-Cochin wars of the fifteenth century, Tirumalasseri, 
the leader of Panniyur grama, had become a camp follower of the zamorin 
of Calicut, helping him in his military action against the raja of Cochin 
(Kunjan Pillai, ed., 1959 , vols. 26-27). Naturally Sukapuram received the 
patronage of the Vafluvanat raja who was himself an ally of Cochin. Several 
foreign travellers have observed that the Sukapuram-Panniyur feud rocked 
the whole of Kerala, dividing the chieftains into two camps (Padmanabha 
Menon 1924 , pp. 479-480; Krishna Ayyar 1938 , pp. 97-102; Panikkar 1959 , 
pp. 52-60). The intensity of the feud is indicated by the fact that the two 
gramas followed opposite ways in everything from sacrificial rituals to the 
manner of cutting vegetables. They never dined together, and they did not 
intermarry. Although the Panniyur brahmins ultimately lost the privilege 
of performing Vedic sacrifices, stray references in medieval Malayalam litera¬ 
ture indicate that the brahmins of Sukapuram continued their tradition of 
Vedic rituals and sacrifices. Moreover, Alvanceri Tamprakkal, who was 
the spiritual leader of the Sukapuram group, also became the chief ecclesia¬ 
stical functionary in the coronation ceremony of several rajas in medieval 
Kerala, including the zamorins of Calicut and the Tiruvadis of Venat 
(Krishna Ayyar, 1938 , pp. 23). 

The Grand Alliance 

The successful domination by the Nambudiri community of medieval 
society and polity was the outcome of a grand alliance between the Nam- 
budiris and the ruling groups. The ancient ksatriya dynasties of Kerala like 
the Ceras and Musakas were originally aboriginals of the Sangam age upon 
whom the brahmins conferred ksatriya status. Various other dynasties or 
svarupams of the post-Cera period, like the Perumpadappu, Puranat or 
Kottayam, Punjar, Pantalam, Parappanat, and Vettam, also must have 
belonged to this category. None of them, except the Musakas, preserves any 
tradition of having migrated from the north in the manner of the brahmins 
themselves, and even the Musakas are usually associated with the Konkan 
and mentioned as the relatives of Cedis and Kalingas (Narayanan 1973 *). 
Therefore it would appear that the brahmins of Kerala had “aryanized” 
them, giving them Sanskrit names and Sanskritic culture. By the post-Cera 
period at least all these ksatriya ruling families had adopted the matrilineal 
form of succession (marumakkattayam; Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 292-323). 
Their women were usually married to Nambudiri brahmins, with the result 
that all the rulers in Kerala were sons of brahmins. This was also true of the 
Samanta and Nayar kings, chieftains, and landlords. Therefore the priestly 
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educated groups of Nambudiris had a direct hold on politics, war, and 
administration, in addition to their functions as councillors and messengers, 
similar throughout India. Thus, as relatives of the rulers, administrators, 
and warriors, the brahmins occupied a unique position from which they 
could command respect and influence. 

During the Cera period and the immediate post-Cera period, the Nam¬ 
budiris, whose tenants formed a large group of people from whom the 
warriors and officials of the state were recruited, played a significant role 
in the rise of the Nayar militia (Narayanan 1977 ). Many tenant families 
appear to have had the opportunity, through brahmin sambandham alliance 
and brahmin favor, to eventually attain high positions, as illustrated by the 
case of Etiran Kaviran (Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 344-345) whose descendants 
later climbed to the status of influential feudal chieftains. Another interesting 
case is that of Kotikkalattu Iyakkan Govindan, who enjoyed the goodwill 
both of the governor of Kilmalainadu and of the uralar of Trikkadittanam 
and Tiruvalla (Kunjan Pillai 1970 , pp. 350). Thus it is evident that the 
Nambudiris mediated the rise of a new ruling class in Kerala consisting of 
ksatriyas, Samantas andNayars, with whom they had close relations owing to 
sambandham alliance. Matrilineal succession among these later classes 
provided an arrangement convenient to brahmins and non-brahmins alike. 

Though there was a progressive “aryanization” of the indigenous 
groups resulting in the imposition of priestly brahmin authority on secular 
society, there was on the other hand a progressive secularization of the 
Nambudiri community, as outlined earlier. Only a small fraction of the 
community continued Vedic-Sastraic studies and the performance of Vedic 
sacrifices other than the domestic rites (Ravi Varma 1932 , pp. 182-185). 
For the great landlord classes, brahminical ritual was confined to the sam- 
skaras, or sacraments, and patronage of temples. In other words, the great 
majority of brahmins were secularized, with the result that the pursuit of 
professional skills came to be recognized as the hereditary occupation of 
certain brahmin families (Gundert 1961 , passim). The posts of temple priests 
were offered chiefly to new brahmin immigrants from the Tulu area called 
Emprans because the rich landlord Nambudiris considered it beneath their 
dignity to take up such an occupation. In fact, most of the Nambudiris 
followed worship and learning by proxy, concentrating their attention 
primarily on worldly affairs and the pursuit of the arts of leisure. 

Another aspect of the Grand Alliance was the promotion of temple 
arts and culture by means of Nambudiri patronage. A large number of 
temple servants belonging to the Variyar, Potuval, Pisharoti, Cakkiyar, and 
Nambiyar subcastes acquired proficiency in Sanskrit language and literature 
and in Sanskritic studies through brahmin contacts. Among Variyars and 
Pisharotis we find an early tradition of studies in grammar, poetics, logic, 
medicine, astronomy, and literature. The Cakkiyars made use of itihasas, 
puranas, and later Sanskrit works for their Kudiyattam and Kuttu perfor- 
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mances (Kunjunni Raja 1958 , passim ). The Bharatanatya brought by the 
brahmins formed the foundation of the dancing skill of devadasis in the 
temple (Narayanan 1973 b, pp. 43-53). In this way brahmin ownership of 
the temple, coupled with sambandham relations with temple-serving classes, 
accelerated the dissemination of brahminical Hindu culture to an extent 
that was not possible outside Kerala. Thus the Grand Alliance that the 
Nambudiris formed with the ksatriyas, Samantas, and Nayars on the one 
hand, and with the Variyars, Potuvals, Pisharotis, and suchlike on the other, 
was responsible for their sociopolitical domination and their success in 
promoting their traditions. It played a historic role in the formation of the 
essential character and distinctive features of the culture of Kerala that 
gradually emerged in the middle ages. It may be noted that the legitimiza¬ 
tion, at an unspecified date, of the loose form of unorthodox conjugal rela¬ 
tionship called sambandham, which brought the brahmins and upper-class 
nonbrahmins onto a new plane of social, economic, and political partner¬ 
ship, was the critical choice that set Kerala brahmins apart from brahmins 
elsewhere in the country and set Kerala society on a new course through the 
Grand Alliance. Although it is difficult to account for such a complex 
development, one might venture an explanatory hypothesis based on the 
ecology of the hill country, which favored both the retention of archaic 
tribal matriliny and the rise of the dispersed pattern of rural settlement in 
place of the usual nucleated pattern seen in other parts of India. This form 
of alliance came to be the source of both strength and weakness for the 
brahmins of Kerala. 

Positive and Negative Roles 

The medieval period has been described as the orgiastic season of the 
Nambudiris (Kunjan Pillai 1963 , p. 81). However, to concentrate our 
attention on the decadent forms of the arts and the degenerate aspects of 
Nambudiri culture in medieval Kerala would be to misrepresent the facts, 
for creative activity of a high standard existed in science, philosophy, the 
arts, and literature (Kunjunni Raja 1958). Taking their cue from Sankara- 
narayana’s Laghubhaskariya Vyakhya in the ninth century, a long line of 
commentaries on important astronomical works were produced, culminating 
in the revolutionary new treatise on drgganita by Vadasseri Paramesvara. 
The tradition of campus, exemplified by Kulasekhara’s Ascaryamanjari, 
which followed in the footsteps of the Dasakumaracarita of Dandin, pro¬ 
duced a series of scholarly campus in Sanskrit, crowned by the prabandhas 
of Narayana Bhatta, which in turn supplied an inexhaustible repertoire of 
scholarship, wit, and romance for the Cakkiyars in their Kuttu performances. 
Although the inhabitants of Kerala had in general followed the Indian 
pattern of temple ritual and architecture in the earlier centuries, a typical 
Kerala manual was composed by Cennass Narayana, the Tantrasamuccaya. 
From Saktibhadra’s Ascaryacudamani and Kulasekhara’s twin plays in the 
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ninth century there was a steady development of dramatic literature and 
performance. In addition to these, many Sanskrit plays, old and new (includ¬ 
ing the plays of Bhasa) were adapted to the requirements of the local 
audience by standardizing the abhinaya or gesture and incorporating the 
role of the vidusaka, who explained everything in a humorous manner in 
Malayalam. This was known as Kutiyattam or group play, a tradition of 
theatrical reform that attained a new peak of excellence with the evolution 
of Kathakali and its literature. From Sankara in the ninth century and 
Sarvajnatman, the author of Samksepasaririka, in the eleventh, the stream 
of philosophical thought in Kerala was widened by the contributions of the 
Bhatta and Prabhakara schools, especially those of the Bhattas of Payyur 
Mana, including Maharsi Paramesvara. Lllatilakam, the “manual of 
Manipravalam,” represented a leap of the intellect in an attempt to com¬ 
prehend developments in language and literature through the formation of 
new rules of grammar, prosody, and poetics, and opened an area of endeavor 
that continued up to the Prakriyasarvasvam of Narayana Bhatta. The 
Bhasakautaliyam, the early Malayalam translation and commentary on the 
Arthasastra, was the first of its type in regional languages and denotes the 
growing interest of the cultured elite in the theory of government and social 
organization. A tangible expression of medieval Kerala genius is also found 
in the late medieval temple architecture and sculpture. In all these spheres 
the Kerala brahmins and the brahmin-inspired ksatriyas and ampalavasis 
played a dynamic role. 

At the same time, the growth of feudal power and the resulting dom¬ 
inance of the Nambudiris produced a tendency on the part of the brahmin 
landlords to deal more harshly with their tenants. For instance, a twelfth- 
century inscription of Tiruvambadi temple in Trivandrum prescribes the 
confiscation of all the property of a tenant if he failed to remit his dues to 
the temple even once ( T.A.S. , III, p. 51). There are several inscriptions of 
this type in Harippad temple (T.A.S., VI, nos. 25-31). The same kind of 
cruelty was perpetrated on women, as illustrated by the institution on a 
large scale of smartavicaram, a trial imposed on Nambudiri women accused 
of adultery (Mathur 1975 ). The large number of sale deeds and mortgage 
deeds relating to serfs reveal the miserable condition of the Pulayas, Parayas, 
and others who were condemned to permanent servitude (K.S.P., V: 275- 
285). To this period may also be attributed the growing rigidity of caste and 
growth in the number of subcastes. The Keralolpatti, in its present form a 
product of about the seventeenth century, contains a list of the numerous 
castes and subcastes that obtained in Kerala and, in its eagerness to standard¬ 
ize and legitimize the institution along with all its ramifications, attributes 
it to the great Sankaracarya. 
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CHALLENGE OF THE MODERN AGE 

Though the Arabs and their native Muslim followers played an in¬ 
creasingly important role in Kerala politics from the twelfth century 
onwards, they never upset the sociopolitical balance of Nambudiri dom¬ 
inance. For one thing they confined their activities to coastal trade and the 
conversion of outcastes. Though they supported certain rulers like the 
zamorin of Calicut, they did not possess a common army or an independent 
political base. On the other hand, the advent of Portuguese power on the 
Malabar coast at the close of the fifteenth century dealt the first real blow 
to the feudal order dominated by the brahmins in Kerala. Armed with huge 
cannons and supported by a powerful Christian state, the Portuguese were 
prepared to interfere extensively in local politics. Their power grew day 
by day as they played a decisive role in the Calicut-Cochin wars and in the 
economy of the region, which had become increasingly oriented toward 
commerce. The traditional Nayar militia, loyal to the rajas and brahmins, 
lost their superiority. Gradually the Portuguese were superseded by the 
Dutch in Cochin, and then the French and the English entered the fray. 
Some enterprising local rajas like Martanda Varma of Travancore were 
emboldened to launch a policy of conquest with European-trained forces. 
He defied Kerala brahmin power in many respects, but when he later tried 
to placate them the brahmins found it more profitable to acquiesce. The 
Travancore dynasty, with its affiliations with the Tamil country, began 
increasingly to patronize the Tamil brahmins. 

Failure of Leadership 

In spite of these danger signals, the Nambudiri hold on Kerala society 
remained fairly strong as long as they possessed the major part of the 
cultivated paddy land and influenced behavior and beliefs through the 
management of temples. However, a real shock was administered to their 
complacency by the Mysore invasions and the occupation of Malabar in the 
second half of the eighteenth century. Large numbers of Nambudiris left 
their ancestral homes and lands to become refugees in Travancore. The 
many petty local rajas who patronized Nambudiris did likewise, and their 
Nayar military groups were either forcibly disbanded, massacred, or con¬ 
verted. The temple authorities were discredited and the temples often 
looted. The damage done was so great that even the partial restoration of 
the old order by the British could not bring back the old climate, although 
many of the brahmin landlords and their dependents returned from Travan- 
core. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century the firm establishment of 
British rule in Malabar and British supremacy in Cochin and Travancore 
took political, social, and cultural initiative out of Nambudiri hands. The 
Nambudiris withdrew more and more into their own shell of old world 
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rituals and beliefs in the seclusion of the villages, leaving government and 
politics in alien hands. This was especially true of Malabar, where even the 
loyal groups of Nayars, who had lost their traditional military functions, 
discovered new opportunities in English education and the British admini¬ 
strative setup. Thus, these Nayars were increasingly alienated from their 
Nambudiri mentors and masters. Chandu Menon’s Indulekha ( 1889 ), the 
first significant social novel in Malayalam, depicts the educated Nayar 
community in revolt against its own traditional Nambudiri alliance. More¬ 
over, the network of traditional caste occupations and caste cultures was 
weakened by the impact of modern transport, education and commerce. 
By the turn of the century, the wind of social reform unleashed by Dr. 
Palpu and Sri Narayana Guru among the Izhavas of Travancore shook the 
very foundations of the caste hierarchy over which the Nambudiri had 
presided for so many centuries. While Nayars agitated for the abolition of 
taravSd, marumakkattayam, and sambandham, Christian missionary work 
among lower communities accelerated the dissolution of caste. Even in 
Cochin and Travancore, where the native rulers still exhibited special 
consideration towards brahmins, the latter had now been dismissed from all 
positions of power at the court and the palace. In short, Nambudiri dom¬ 
inance continued only in rural agricultural life and in the religious life of 
the orthodox sections of the people. 

However, the straw that broke the camel’s back was the reform of land 
tenure. This came under discussion first in British Malabar, whence it spread 
to Cochin and Travancore. Step by step the nonbrahmin tenants established 
their privileges until the Nambudiri landlords were finally deprived of their 
holdings. 

Stagnation of Culture 

Following the loss of political control and socioeconomic supremacy, 
the Nambudiris were fast becoming relics of the old world. For as long as 
they could, they clung to their lands, temples, and caste privileges and turned 
their back on the “mleccha” system of modern English education. They 
could not participate in the social reform movement, since it was largely 
directed against their dominance; and with their aversion to manual labor 
they were strangers in the world of industry and commerce. Even in matters 
connected with their landed property they had become dependent on a 
professional class of lawyers, composed of their tenants and caste subor¬ 
dinates. With their sensitivity sharpened by misfortune, they grew more and 
more cynical and sought refuge in the palliatives of archaic faith and culture 
in the timeless heaven of Kutiyattam, Kathakali, and the feasts and festivals 
associated with the temple; and in purificatory rituals, as if to shut out the 
noises of modern society by chanting mantras and ward off its sights by 
closing their eyes in meditation. In spite of a small fanatical group of re¬ 
formers, the majority of Nambudiris observed the rigid caste rules, including 
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the 64 anacaras or injunctions (Padmanabha Menon 1912 , pp. 162-176) 
with increasing religious fervor. The picture presented by writers from the 
Nambudiri community is one of harsh treatment of women and compulsive 
ritual observance (Nambudiripad 1969 ; Bhattathiripad 1957 , 1970 ). 

Today the typical Nambudiri-owned temples are found in dilapidated 
condition in remote villages. In spite of modern encroachments, Nambudiris 
still continue to live in their twilit houses and offer prayers at their ancestral 
shrines. Daily worship in temples continues, but the management of all 
prosperous temples has gone out of Nambudiri hands. Even the very recent 
wave of religious and spiritual revivalism has found leaders other than the 
Nambudiris in Kerala. The social reform movement set in motion among 
Nambudiris themselves by the Yogakshema society, with its slogan of 
making Nambudiris into human beings, had turned a group of Nambudiris 
gradually to English education, business, industry, the professions, and 
political activity by the middle of this century (Nambudiripad 1969 ; Bhatta¬ 
thiripad 1970 ). However, many others had decided to stay where they were. 
Many young girls were still given in marriage to old men by the practice of 
adhivedana; many widows were still pushed into the darkness of the kitchen. 
However, a few stray Vedic yajnas are still performed, and even the Chatrak- 
kali, the conventional semireligious entertainment of students in medieval 
Vedic colleges, has occasionally been given before rural audiences. 
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THE NAMBUDIRI RITUAL TRADITION 
(With Special Reference to the Kollengode Archives) 


M. R. Raghava Varier 


INTRODUCTION 

The vedic heritage in Kerala can claim an almost continuous history 
of about two thousand years, from the age of the Sangam literature onward. 
While the antiquity of these poems is a subject of controversy , 1 scholars 
generally date them to “the period of a few centuries immediately preceding 
or succeeding the Christian era” (Subramanian 1966 , p. 25) and agree that 
they were composed in several phases. A song in Akananuru, attributed to 
an early period, contains a reference to the ritual performed by the sage 
Parasurama at Cellur (modern Taliparamba, Cannanore District) in north¬ 
ern Kerala . 2 A later work, Patirruppattu, deals exclusively with the glory 
and achievements of the early Cera kings, who are frequently described as 
patrons of Vedic culture and ritual. Palyanai Celkehi Kuttuvan, mentioned 
in the third decad of this anthology, apparently performed nine yagas (Vedic 
rituals) for the merit of his court poet, Palai Gautamanar, who accordingly 
attained heaven along with his wife ( Patirruppattu, III Patikam). The hero 
of the eighth decad, Perunceral Irumporai, is said to have performed a 
Putrakamesti ( Patirruppattu , VIII, 4. See also III, 1,11: 5-7; VII, 4, 14; VIII, 
4, 12), and Ilam Ceral Irumporai, of the following decad, is praised in the 
famous Tamil epic Cilappatikaram, which dates from a later period, as a 
patron of the Soma ritual, Madukkol Velvi ( Cilappatikaram , XXVIII, 147, 
148). 

One significant feature of this early ritual tradition in Kerala was the 
symbolic identification of the yajamana king with Vedic or puranic deities, 
such as Indra, Yama, Varuna, Subrahmanya or Muruka, Siva, and so on. 
The word tirai, in Sangam poetry, denoted both a tax levied by the king and 
an offering owed to the gods, while the term vendan meant both “Indra” 

1 For various opinions about the problem see V. Kanakasabhai, The Tamils Eighteen 
Hundred Years Ago (Madras, 1904), pp. 2 - 3 ; V. A. Smith, Early History of India, 3 rd ed., 
(London, 1914), p. 445 ; V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature and 
History (Madras, 1936), p. 21 ; K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Pandyan Kingdom (London, 
1929), p. 24 ; idem., The Colas (Madras, 1955), p. 3 ; K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, The Age 
of Imperial Unity (Delhi, 1972), p. 293 ; and M.G.S. Narayanan, “The Mauryan Problem 
in Sangam Works,” in Re-interpretations in South Indian History (Trivandrum, 197 7 )- 

2 Akananuru, 220 . For the identification of Cellur, see Kesavan Veluthat (1979). 
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and “king.” Such identification served a dual purpose: it legitimized the 
supreme right of the tribal chieftains over their territory, and it also served 
to elevate the status of the ruler by making him the “principal of the ritual.” 
Moreover, from the Sangam age onward, crowned monarchs in South 
India typically claimed to have conquered the entire region from the Hima¬ 
layas to Cape Comorin—an apparent echo of the concept of cakravarti- 
ksetra found in early Buddhist and Brahmanical texts—and consequently 
attempted to trace their lineage to the solar or lunar ksatriya dynasties. 

Traditionally the ksatriya had two duties: protection of the people and 
acquisition of wealth. For both purposes, battles, violence, and murder are 
essential. With reference to the latter duty in particular, the sacred texts 
emphasized that the sin inherent in the ksatra dharma creates a need for 
rituals as a “necessary antidote” (Drekmeier 1962 , pp. 49-50). However, 
owing to the practice of ritual gift-giving , 3 especially to brahmins, the ritual 
also served as an efficient means to redistribute the plundered wealth, and 
as a result, large amounts of gold, land, and cattle began to flow into the 
hands of the priestly class. Such gifts, to which references occur in Sangam 
poems and which were considered meritorious acts, permitted the emergence 
of a new, noncultivating, landowning class. They also marked the beginning 
of the agraharas, or brahmin settlements, throughout South India. In Kerala 
these agricultural brahmin caste corporations later grew into oligarchies 
that controlled the immense wealth of the temples, a change that suggests 
the growing influence of brahminical religion and the dominance of brah¬ 
mins in the caste hierarchy (Gurukal 1978 , p. 28). Moreover, one could also 
infer that one cause of the gradual weakening and eventual fall of the three 
crowned monarchs of the Sangam period could be traced to their relative 
impoverishment. 

The Sangam age was followed by a so-called dark period, associated 
primarily with a warlike tribal group known as the Kalabhras. They are 
believed to have been followers of Jainism, which was reorganized in South 
India during this period on the basis of a powerful network of landed 
monasteries that enjoyed royal patronage (Raghava Varier 1978 ). Jainism 
and Buddhism, both of which “had made substantial inroads in the Tamil 
country during the period of the ‘Kalabhra interregnum,’ ” (Spencer 1969 , 
p. 47) attracted large numbers of people, chiefly from the lower social strata, 
by adopting popular cults and practices. Thus, by the time of the rise of the 
Pandya and Pallava dynasties, the challenge of the heterodox religions, 
coupled with the social and doctrinal exclusivity of the brahmin elite, had 

3 The original practice of giving a gift to the brahmin priest at the time of the per¬ 
formance of a ritual gradually gave way to the custom of ritual gifts to brahmins. See 
Nicholas B. Dirks, “Merit and Prosperity: From Ritual as Gift Giving to Gift Giving 
as Ritual in Early South Indian Kingship.” Quoted by A. Appadurai, “Kings, Sects 
and Temples in South India, 1350-1700 a.d., Indian Economic and Social History Re¬ 
view, 14 ( 1977 ), P- 48 n. 3 . 
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paved the way for the emergence of a popular revival movement. 

Accordingly, the center of gravity of Brahmanical religion shifted to 
the temple, which became the center of dissemination of the bhakti ideology, 
employing the powerful media of myth, music, and theater, as well as its 
control over economic resources . 4 With the resulting spread of bhakti, the 
Vedic gods were relegated to the background and replaced by the Agamaic 
deities such as Krsna, Muruka, Bhagavati, Siva, and others. Similarly, 
Vedic rituals were superseded by the Agamaic mode of worship. This change 
of focus in the religiocultural life of Kerala to the temple and its popular 
cults also reflects the tremendous changes that occurred in the modes of 
production and distribution under the system known as “Indian feudalism.” 

Ideas and institutions, which initially emerge to fulfil certain socio¬ 
economic needs, frequently exhibit a tenacity even after they have ceased 
to be of specific value. Consequently, the bhakti movement did not prevent 
the occasional performance of a traditional ritual: reference is made to a 
Sarvakratu Yajiyar Akki in the ninth century Tirupparappu copper plate, 
and to an Atiratrayajiyar in a Sucindram temple inscription of about the 
twelfth century, as well as to a couple of Somayajis in the Tiruvalla copper 
plate of the same period ( T.A.S ., IV, pp. 126-127; III: pt. I, p. 77; II: pt. 
Ill, pp. 142, 162, 196). Moreover, Vedic study and recitation continued in 
the salas, educational establishments attached to temples in various parts 
of South India, including Kerala, where students (Cattirar or Cattar) re¬ 
ceived both Vedic instruction and military training. A copper plate grant 
of the Ay king Karunantatakkan, issued in his ninth regnal year (a.d. 
864 - 865 ), provides detailed information about the regulations laid down for 
admission to the sala attached to Parthivasekharapuram that he established 
(T.A.S ., I, p. 2). The record refers to the sala at Kantalur and states that 
its rules are binding on the newly constituted sala as well. A certain number 
of seats were allotted for different sutras, e.g., 45 for the Pavafiyaccarana 
(bahvrcacarana, Rgveda), 36 for the Taittiriyacarana (Yajurveda), and 14 
for the Talavakaracarana (Samadeva). Temples at Tiruvalla and Mulik- 
kalam (central Kerala) also housed Cattirar engaged in Vedic studies (T.A.S. 
II, Tiruvalla Copper Plates; 1.410; III, pp. 189-191, line 5). At Tiruvalla, 
the number of Cattirar is indicated by the fact that 350 measures of rice were 
set aside daily for them. The landed property intended for the maintenance of 
the sala was called calappuram (Skt. salabhogam) and to this day many 
places in Kerala bear that name. 

The salas belong roughly to the period of the Cera kings of Makotai or 
Mahodayapuram (modern Cranganore), from about the ninth to the twelfth 


4 For a study of South Indian bhakti, see the unpublished monograph of M.G.S. 
Narayanan and Kesavan Veluthat, The Bhakti Movement in South India, Calicut Uni¬ 
versity, 1978. 
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centuries. Unlike the Ceras of the Sangam songs, the Cera kings of Makotai 
do not seem to have performed Vedic rituals. However, it appears that they 
extended their patronage to Vedic learning via the temples, which had be¬ 
come the pivot of socioeconomic and cultural activities. Thus, the preser¬ 
vation of Vedic culture came to depend on the centers of Agamaic worship, 
and Vedic rituals were fitted into the Agamaic brahminical system. 

Medieval Manipravala kavyas of the period between the thirteenth and 
the sixteenth centuries contain references to Vedic rituals, and to the reci¬ 
tation of Vedic hymns. Among them, the Unniccirutevi Caritam, of about the 
thirteenth century, describes Sukapuram village, one of the thirty-two tra¬ 
ditional brahmin settlements, as a place where the humming sound of Vedic 
recitation was heard (Krishnan Nair ed., 1973 , p. 27). Comayis or Somaya- 
jis, the sharing of the patakara property that was probably received as a 
gift after the performance of a ritual, and the churning of the sacrificial 
firewood are alluded to in another stanza of the same work (Krishnan Nair, 
ed., 1973 , p. 27). Candrotsavam, a sixteenth century work, refers to eighteen 
groups of Cattirar. These literary references to the Cattirar, which depict 
them more as fighters and lovers of courtesans than as Vedic scholars, suggest 
the decline of the Salas as centers of Vedic study. The original function of 
the salas was probably transferred to the Brahmasvam mathams, or brahmin 
monasteries. Such monasteries exist to this day as Vedic educational institu¬ 
tions, drawing brahmin students from all over Kerala. Most are situated 
near medieval temple centers. The monasteries at Trichur and Tirunavay, 
the medieval site of the famous Mamankam festival and the place praised 
as sacred by the Vaisnavite bhakti saints of the early medieval period, are well 
known throughout Kerala. 

Vedic manuals that were apparently intended as “guide books” have 
been discovered in the possession of various Nambudiri families in Cochin 
and Malabar . 5 These manuals have not been systematically analyzed, but 
after an initial examination the present author feels that they can be attri¬ 
buted on linguistic grounds to the period from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. One significant feature of these works is that they describe every 
ritual in abbreviated form, giving one or two words that begin a particular 
hymn at the point where the entire hymn is to be recited. Thus, they appear 
to confirm the existence of a tradition of Vedic ritual during their period. 
The valuable information supplied by the manuals is supplemented by a 
number of palm-leaf manuscripts available in the private archives of the 

5 Vedic manuals in palm-leaf manuscripts obtained from various parts of Kerala are 
housed in the Kerala University Manuscript Library. I have used two of them: Agni- 
cayanam (in Malayalam), no. L 1196 A; and Agnistomam, no. T 1093 . Recently I also 
received another manuscript from Matampumana, near Trichur, which is complete 
from Varana to Avabhrtha. Another manuscript from Vehamparampu mana in 
Perumanam (Trichur District) is incomplete. This indicates some departure from the 
manual followed by the members of the Sukapuram group of brahmins. 
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raja of Kollengode. Thus, an image of the continuity of the Vedic heritage 
into the modern period begins to emerge, since these latter records, which 
form part of the correspondence between the Nambudiri priests in Malabar 
and Cochin and the raja of Kollengode, belong to the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In the following pages an attempt is made to analyze 
the evidence supplied by the Kollengode archives . 6 


THE RAJA OF KOLLENGODE 

The raja'of Kollengode (Kollankod) is known by different names. In 
the correspondence he is addressed as Vennunnattu Muppil, while in the 
Keralolpatti, a traditional chronicle of about the eighteenth century a.d., 
he is called Vennunnattu Nampiti. “Muppil” literally means the eldest mem¬ 
ber of a family, usually of a ruling family or chieftaincy, “muppu” being the 
position of the eldest member. “Nampiti” is the title given at the time of 
investiture. Vennunnattu Nampitis use a common title, Viran Iravi, when 
they correspond with others. 

The nampitis enjoyed an important position among the local chieftains 
of Kerala owing to their close association with Vedic ritual. It is the solemn 
duty and exclusive monopoly of the nampitis to supply Soma (Sarcostemma 
brevistigma), karinnali (.Mimosa catechu ), and krsnajina, the black antelope 
skin, all of which are essential for performing Vedic sacrifices. No king or 
chieftain in Kerala other than Vennunnattu Nampiti is entitled to supply 
these articles, and furthermore it is considered a sin on the part of the nam¬ 
pitis to give these articles to those who have no right to perform yagas (CU/ 
KPPM, no. 15) The sacrificial articles are to be obtained from the nampiti’s 
own hands at the temple of Kaccankuricci, of which the nampiti is the su¬ 
preme authority (Ka§., XVI). 

According to the Keralolpatti , Vennunnatu was one of the administra¬ 
tive divisions in Kerala. The territory of Vennunnatu comprised five desams 
(villages), namely Kollengode, Vattakkad, Vatavannur, Elavanceri, and 
Payyalur. A legendary chronicle of Kaccankuricci temple states that Venkata 
(Vennunnatu) is 4 yojanas in length and 4 yojanas in breadth (Krishna Iyer 
1942 , pp. 4iff.). The political importance of the territory lies in the fact that, 
situated at the mouth of the Palghat gap, it served as an outpost and a 
strategic position in the prevention of invasions from the other side of the 
Western Ghats. The palace of the Nampiti is in the village of Kollengode, 
hence the name Kollengode Raja. The Nampiti was allowed certain privi¬ 
leges otherwise enjoyed only by kings and chieftains in Kerala, such as the 

6 The author is indebted to the present raja of Kollengode, Venugopala Varma, for hav¬ 
ing provided the manuscripts available for reference and study. The palm leaves are 
now kept in the Department of History, Calicut University. 
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use of a palanquin, the Camari whisk, a white umbrella, a lighted lamp 
during the daytime, and a black and white carpet. In addition, he was 
permitted to enter the mandapa, the porch in front of the central shrine in 
temples, and to ring the holy bell, privileges that were usually accorded 
exclusively to brahmins. Moreover, he had the right of saksibhojana, i.e., 
the right to dine with brahmins in the same hall, although not in the same 
line. While this might appear to indicate his inferiority to brahmins, he also 
wore metiyati, a sort of wooden footwear, inside the temple, which even 
brahmins were not permitted to do. 

We do not know whether Vennunnattu Nampiti was ever an indepen¬ 
dent ruler. It is known that he was a vassal of the zamorin of Calicut. The 
fact that the presence of the nampiti was essential at the time of the conse¬ 
cration of the zamorin and that the nampiti had a role in the duodecennial 
Mamankam festival at Tirunavay along with the other vassals of the zamorin 
suggest his feudatory position. At the time of the investiture of Kutiravattat- 
tu Nayar, another local chieftain under Calicut, the zamorin made him take 
an oath that he would protect Vennunnattu Appacci, the female member of 
the Vennunnattu family. Professor K.V. Krishna Iyer, the author of The 
Zamorins of Calicut, quotes a letter of Vlran Iravi, a Vennunnattu Nampiti, 
which demonstrates the control of the zamorins over the latter. Once the 
zamorin removed Ceruvalli Accan from Vennunnatu and caused Cakkum- 
parambil Uniccanta Nampiyar, the junior Peruventa Mukkil Kijakke Nam¬ 
piti to be adopted and invested as Vennunnattu Nampiti, an incident which 
clearly indicates the subordinate status of Vennunnatu. Iyer also mentions 
that in a.d. 1504 and in a.d. 1550 Vennunnattu Nampiti was present with the 
zamorin during his fight against Cochin. When Hyder Ali conquered Mala¬ 
bar, he recognized the raja of Kollengode as the koyma or owner of Kac- 
cankuricci temple and an inam was sanctioned to him. When Malabar fell 
into the hands of the British, the Kollengode family was recognized as a 
chieftaincy, and Sthanam and Nayarship, as well as a privy purse of Rs. 
854/-, were bestowed upon the raja (Krishna Iyer 1942 , pp. 42 ff.). 


ORIGIN OF THE FAMILY 

Like many other problems in the history of Kerala the origin of the Ven- 
nunnattu Nampiti and his spiritual status are shrouded in obscurity. The 
only sources from which the origin and history of the Vennunnattu family 
can be traced are the Keralolpatti, the Ka'syapaksetramahatmyam (another 
legend that was claimed as part of the Skandapurana), some folksongs popu¬ 
lar in Palghat district, and an undated inscription, attributed to the twelfth 
to fourteenth centuries a.d., in Tamil Grantha and Vatteluttu characters on 
the adhisthana of the Srlmulasthanam shrine in Vatakkunnathan temple 
at Trichur. 
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According to the Keralolpatti, Vennunnattu Nampiti was given the 
rights over his territory by Ceraman Perumal. However, the Kasyapakse- 
tramahatmyam states that the nampiti obtained the territory of Vennunnatu 
from the sage Parasurama, who created the Palghat gap. This text tells an 
interesting story about the origin of the nampitis. Dharmavartma, the king 
of Niculapura, was a leper, and he came with his wife Dronavatl to Kasya- 
paksetra. Parasurama advised him to take a bath in the healing water of 
the tank in front of the temple. As soon as the king dipped himself in the 
water he was cured, and before long he begot a son due to the blessings of 
Prajapati. The king and his wife then returned to Nicula with their son 
Hemanga. On the way, they lost the son in the river Iksumatl, the modern 
Malampula. A blacksmith found the child and brought him up. When he 
grew up he left the blacksmith and went to the forests of the Western Ghats, 
where he lived by hunting animals. One day he met the sage Parasurama, 
who was lying in the forest, wounded by the raksasa Bali. Hemanga killed 
the raksasa with the handax of Parasurama, who gave him the territory 
of Vennunnatu in gratitude ( Ka §., XVI). Hemanga ruled the country for 
many years. By this time Dronavatl had come to Venkata (Vennunnatu) 
following the death of Dharmavartma. When Hemanga died, there was 
nobody to succeed him on the throne, since he was brahmacarin, or celibate, 
throughout his life. At this point Parasurama summoned all the brahmins 
of sixty-four villages and installed Dronavatl as Hemanga’s successor (Kas., 
XIX). Once Surya, the sun god, saw the queen and fell in love with her. 
Disguised as a brahmin, he requested her hand in marriage from the sage 
Parasurama, who gave Dronavatl to the sun god. By Surya Dronavatl begot 
a child named Vira Ravi. 

Some points in this story are intriguing. First of all, the prince Heman¬ 
ga is related to the family of a blacksmith. Kollengode, the seat of the 
nampiti, literally means a settlement of blacksmiths. This name is Sanskri- 
tized in the Kasyapaksetramahatmyam as Ayaskarapura, ayaskara being a 
word for blacksmith. Even today Kollengode is referred to as Aykara by the 
people beyond the river Malampula. Secondly, the legend would suggest a 
matrilineal succession in the ruling family of the Vennunnatu Nampitis. 
Thirdly, there is a clear attempt in this story to connect the family of the 
nampitis with the solar race of kings. It was a common practice among the 
medieval chroniclers of local Hindu dynasties to relate their patron’s family 
to the solar or lunar race in order to legitimize them by elevating their 
status. It may be pointed out in this connection that matrilineal succession 
is followed in the family of Vennunnatu, and that as soon as the eldest male 
member of the family becomes the nampiti, he accepts the name Vira Ravi. 
In the earlier records the suffix ‘-varma’ was not added to the nampiti’s name, 
though in some later records it is used. Furthermore, a significant feature 
of the legend is that it connects the family with a brahmin by means of the 
story of the marriage of the princess Dronavatl with the sun god disguised 
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as a brahmin. Probably it might also point to some kind of early adoption 
or acculturation of a local tribe by the brahmin settlers, which was in fact 
a common practice in early and medieval India. Though the Kasyapalcse- 
tramahatmyam might be a late composition, the legend could well have 
been retained as a distant memory of an actual event. 

The spiritual status of the nampiti is considered to be much more im¬ 
portant than his political status. All the legends about this family relate 
them to Vedic rituals, although they have no right to study Vedas. It was 
Vennunnattu Nampiti who brought Darbha and Sruva for a ritual con¬ 
ducted by the brahmins of Kerala. The Keralolpatti categorically states 
that Soma and sruva are to be supplied by Vennunnattu Nampiti ( Ker ., 
p. 59). The Kasyapaksetramahatmyam contains a story about the monopoly 
of the nampitis regarding the supply of these ritual implements, a right 
which was supposedly granted by Indra. When Vira Iravi was ruling, 
the brahmins of Kerala began a great ritual to which they did not invite 
ParaSurama or other gods. Parasurama complained to Indra about the 
matter and Indra carried away Soma, karinnali, and krsnajina and even 
the sacrificial fire to the temple at Kaccankuricci, where he was welcomed 
by Vira Iravi. Indra told Iravi: “Thou shalt be on earth as I am in heaven. 
These articles will remain with thou. Thou shalt be the only authority to 
give these things to the brahmins. Thou shalt give them when Parasurama 
comes. Thou shalt get the one-sixth portion of the result of Yajnas.” Then 
he invoked the Agneyamantra on his feet and, warning him against walking 
barefooted, Indra departed. Consequently, it is believed that the earth might 
be burnt if the nampiti touches it with his feet. Parasurama then came and, 
making Iravi sit on the mandapa in the Kaccankuricci temple, told him: 
“You yourself will give Soma, karinnali, and krsnajina to the vaidikas and 
karmis (priests) of the three villages of Panniyur, Covvaram, and Peruva- 
nam with your own hands from this porch.” Besides this, the sage gave him 
further instructions that he must assume dlksa, he must abstain from shaving 
and trimming his hair, he must not chew betel leaves and nuts, he must avoid 
the company of women and observe strict brahmacarya, he must observe 
aindravrata, and must always wear wooden footwear. He also wanted 
Dronavatl and other female members of the family to observe aindravrata 
and give clothes and turmeric to brahmin women (Krishna Iyer 1942 , p. 
46). Thus this story is clearly an attempt to legitimize the monopoly of the 
nampiti. Another version of the legend says that Parasurama engaged a 
gandharva who lived in Tenmala-Vatamala region to protect the brahmins 
in Kerala, and the nampitis are the descendants of that gandharva. This 
story is reminiscent of the similar Vedic and Brahmanic statement that the 
gandharvas should bring the articles for sacrifice (Mackenzie, mss. 17, 5, 
44, 2). According to legends, this is the reason why the women of the nam- 
piti’s family are called appacci, the Malayalam rendering of apsarastri, a 


nymph. In fact, appacci is a local kinship term that means father’s sister. The 
importance given to appaccis again suggests the matrilineal inheritance 
pattern in the family. 

The Avarodha or investiture ceremony of the nampiti clearly reveals 
the nature of his spiritual status . 7 At the end of the death pollution of the 
deceased nampiti, which lasts for fifteen days, his nephew, the incoming 
nampiti, takes leave of the family and walks along to the Kaccankuricci 
temple. Tantri, the priest, invokes upon him the spirit of Indra by avahana 
and then gives him the consecrated pearl necklace. After this the priest 
performs soda§opacara, the sixteen modes of worship as to a god. A golden 
chain that is a characteristic ornament of the chieftains of Kerala is given 
to him, and he wears it on his right leg. Again, the priest writes the bija- 
ksara, mystic letters of Agni, Indra, and Varuna, on his feet, palm, and head, 
respectively, and invokes these deities on him. Thus transformed into the 
Vedic triad, he can cause no touch pollution thereafter. He is permitted to 
enter the sacrificial hall when the rites are taking place, where he will be pro¬ 
vided with a respectable seat transcending his social status. 

On an auspicious day during the Avarodha, the nampiti wears the 
wooden sandals consecrated by certain puja ceremonies. From then on he is 
expected never to part with them and to wear them in the temple. After this 
comes the most interesting part of the Avarodha ceremony. Tantri, the 
priest, makes the nampiti swear that he will give Soma, karinnali, and krsna¬ 
jina to every brahmin who seeks them for sacrifice and will always protect 
brahmins and cows. After this oath the priest takes out ponti, the club, 
val, the sword, and parica, the shield, which were kept in the sanctum sanc¬ 
torum, and gives them to the nampiti. He is then taken by palanquin in a 
procession to Kollengode, followed by his 999 Nayar soldiers. After wor¬ 
shiping the deity of the kalari or gymnasium, he returns to the Kaccan- 
kuricci temple, where he should live for the rest of his life. He is not expected 
to leave the temple except to collect the articles for sacrifices from a tribe of 
Tenmala in the range of Western Ghats. This can be related to a certain stage 
of the Avarodha ceremony during which the priest gives him twelve measures 
of rice. At this moment the priest’s hand is connected with the hand of the 
deity by a darbha cord, and it is supposed that the nampiti becomes the serf 
of the deity after this rite. Consequently he never leaves the temple. He takes 
care of temple administration with the help of kovil karmis, temple officials. 
It is the second and third heirs of the nampiti who look after the secular 
matters of the territory on behalf of the nampiti. 

The investiture ceremony is significant in more than one respect. Pri¬ 
marily, it is a rite that purifies one who formerly belonged to an impure 
lower stratum. After the rite his touch does not cause pollution, i.e., his 

7 For the description of the Avarodha rites, the author has relied upon Professor K. V. 
Krishna Iyer, “Venganad Nampitis,” RVRIB, 10 , pp. 90 ff. 
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social hierarchy is elevated to a status almost equal to that of a brahmin. 
But it should be noted that he is not given the right of dining with brahmins 
in the same row. This clearly shows that he is not included in their social 
group, probably due to the fact that he formerly belonged to a lower group. 
Another reason might be the military character of his function, which is 
symbolized by giving him the club, the sword, and the shield consecrated in 
the shrine of his tutelar deity. Still another reason might be his very solemn 
duty of supplying the skin of a black antelope, for which he has to kill the 
animal and skin it, which is taboo for brahmins. The ceremony as a whole 
seems to be a contract between the Nambudiris and the nampiti. The 
Nambudiris required sacrificial articles that are found only in the forest that 
belongs to the nampiti. To assure a ready supply of those articles, the 
brahmins conferred a certain social stature and privileges upon the nampiti. 


FORMAL ACQUISITION OF THE SACRIFICIAL ARTICLES 

Vedic rituals are performed during vasanta, the spring. The first fort¬ 
night is preferred, although on rare occasions the rituals have been per¬ 
formed during the second fortnight . 8 A letter should be sent to the Ven- 
nunnattu Nampiti through his finance secretary sufficiently early informing 
him about the proposed yaga. Another letter from the priests is also neces¬ 
sary; without it the nampiti would not release the articles (CU/KPPM, no. 
1). The priest should certify that the articles applied for are intended to be 
used in the sacrifice of the applicant himself. Again, if the articles are to be 
handed over to a person other than the applicant, he should bring a letter 
of identification with him (CU/KPPM, no. 3). All these restrictions pre¬ 
suppose the ritual status that qualifies a brahmin to perform a yaga. 

Along with the application for the sacrificial articles, a certain sum is 
to be remitted in advance by the applicant. The articles will be released only 
after the balance is received. It seems that the cost of the articles varied 
from time to time. An undated receipt shows that the price of a krsnajina 
was 175 panas, equal to about 48.75 rupees (CU/KPPM, no. 19). Another 
letter of the year 1032 k.e. (a.d. 1857 ) mentions a smaller amount of 31 
rupees, 6 annas, 5 1/2 paisa as the price of the articles (CU/KPPM, no. 21). 
Still another letter of 1043 k.e. (a.d. 1868 ) states that the total amount 
received was 21 rupees, 4 annas, 17 1/2 paisa (CU/KPPM, no. 24). It may be 
pointed out in this connection that some Vedic texts describe selling Soma 
as evil (Keith 1920 , p. 113). However, we do not know whether Soma was 
supplied free of cost, for separate receipts are not available to verify the 

8 Almost all records testify to this. According to a letter dated 2 nd Tulam 1102 k. e., 
the yaga of Meppoyilattu Atisseri was performed during the second fortnight (see 
CU/KPPM, no. 92 ). 
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case. It is said that the nampiti returns the nominal price of one pana re¬ 
ceived as the cost of the articles with a handsome amount of contribution 
but there is no evidence to prove this statement (Krishna Iyer 1942 , p. 41n.). 
Once payment has been received, the nampiti takes it as his most important 
responsibility to supply the articles (CU/KPPM, no. 11). He sends his men to 
obtain the skin of the black antelope. The animal is drowned, and the skin 
is carefully removed so that no damage is done to it. The skin must have 
portions of head, horns, eyes, ears, teeth, forelegs and hindlegs, hoofs, tail, 
and body (CU/KPPM, no. 18). 


THE RIGHT TO PERFORM YAGAS 

We have seen that some formalities are to be observed for procuring 
Soma, karinnali, and krsnajina involving restrictions that presuppose a 
brahmin’s eligibility for ritual status. A letter from the Vaidikas of Cov- 
varam, Peruvanam, and Irinnalakkuta categorically states that only certain 
families of those villages and their subsidiary villages of Alattur, Perun- 
cellur, and Karikkat have the right to perform Vedic ritual (CU/KPPM, 
no. 10). All the above-mentioned six villages are referred to in the Keraldl- 
patti as separate and independent brahmin settlements. For some unknown 
reason the second group of villages mentioned in the letter became sub¬ 
sidiary to the former ones. It is highly probable that the tradition might have 
been a later invention of the orthodox brahmin families of the first group of 
villages, because in the solemn oath taken by the nampitis before their tute¬ 
lar deity at the temple of Kaccankuricci, the supply of the sacrificial articles 
is not restricted to any particular section or group of brahmins in Kerala. 
The restriction is explained in a legend popular among the Vedic scholars in 
Kerala according to which the Nambudiris in Kurumbranad in the north 
and those living beyond the river Periyar in the south did not take part in 
the sacrifices of Melattol Agnihotri, and so they were denied Vedic rights 
(Vedaratnam Erkkara Raman Nambudiri, private letter). This Agnihotri 
is a legendary figure who is said to have performed ninety-nine yagas. The 
reason that the two groups of brahmins boycott the yagas of Agnihotri is 
not clarified in the story. 

There is an interesting set of letters among the Kollengode palm-leaf 
manuscripts regarding a dispute over the Vedic right of the brahmins of 
Kurumbranad. It began when two Nambudiris who belonged to the six- 
village assembly (gramayoga) of Kurumbranad decided to perform a yaga 
and applied for Soma, karinnali, and krsnajina (CU/KPPM, no. 10). The 
Vennunnattu Nampiti was suspicious and consequently referred the case 
to two vaidikas, Kariyannur Cdmatiri and Kukkampara Comatiri (CU/ 
KPPM, no. 2 ). A great controversy ensued, in which the vaidikas and priests 
of the villages of Covvaram, Perumanam and Irinnalakkuta divided into 
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two camps, arguing for and against the proposed yaga. Those who supported 
the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad were led by Cerumukku Somayaji and 
Taikkatu Vaidika, two priests of the village of Covvaram. Those who oppos¬ 
ed the yaga consisted of priests from all the three villages of Covvaram, 
Perumanam, and Irinnalakkuta. In a letter to Vennunnattu Nampiti they 
strongly protested against any attempt to supply Soma, karinnali, and kr- 
snajina to the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad on the grounds that there was 
no tradition of yagas among those brahmins (CU/KPPM, no. 15). In the 
same letter they also pointed out that the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad did 
not belong to the three major or subsidiary brahmin villages that had the 
exclusive right of performing Vedic sacrifices. At the same time the suppor¬ 
ters argued on the basis of tradition that the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad 
had the right to perform sacrifices and, referring to the aged and the wise 
among them, they quoted the example of the Puttillam family, a member of 
which had performed a sacrifice (CU/KPPM, no. 10). At a certain stage 
in the dispute the raja of Kurumbranad and the svamiyar of Korattikkara, 
a spiritual leader, interfered in the matter. The six-village assembly of 
Kurumbranad also presented the case to Vennunnattu Nampiti (CU/KPPM, 
no. 14). Ultimately the case was decided by the svamiyar of Korattikkara 
in favor of the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad (CU/KPPM, no. 8 ). The dis¬ 
pute came to an end when in a letter dated 27th Kanni of 1037 m.e. (a.d. 
1862 ), Vennunnattu Nampiti undertook to supply Soma, karinnali and kr- 
snajina, referring to the letter of the svamiyar of Korattikkara (CU/KPPM, 
no. 7). However, Vedaratnam Erkkara Raman Nambudiri writes that in 
1069 or 1070 m.e. (a.d. 1894 or 1895 ) a certain Nambudiri of Kurum¬ 
branad decided to perform a sacrifice and managed to get Soma, karinnali 
and krsnajina, but he could not actually perform the yaga because of the 
protest of some other Nambudiris. The two black antelope skins he obtained 
were used for the Agni of Patinnare Kuttulli Atlri that took place in 1074 
m.e. (a.d. 1899 ), since the articles requested for that celebration were not 
received from Kollengode in time. 

Another interesting point to be noted in this connection is that the vil¬ 
lage of Panniyur is not included in the list of those who have the right of 
sacrifice, despite the fact that it was one of the early important and influen¬ 
tial settlements of brahmins in Kerala. Along with Covvaram (Sukapuram), 
this village figures as a witness in the copper-plate grant of Viraraghava 
in the year a.d. 1225 . A feud between these two villages is alluded to in some 
Malayalam literary works of the medieval period. At last the people of Panni¬ 
yur, who worshiped the boar incarnation of Visnu, were defeated and driven 
away by the people of Covvaram, who worshiped Daksinamurti. Professor 
K. V. Krishna Iyer writes that the Panniyur brahmins escaped to Kollengode 
and settled down there with the patronage of Vennunnattu Nampiti, but 
there is no evidence to prove this statement (Krishna Iyer 1942 , p. 41). He 
adds that at present not even a single family of brahmins can be found 
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there. W. Logan, the author of Malabar Manual, mentions Vennunnad as 
one of the pure and important brahmin settlements of his time (Logan 1898 , 
p. 118). He might have been referring to the orthodox Tamil brahmins in 
this place who enjoyed the patronage of the Vennunnattu Nampitis. Proba¬ 
bly some families of Panniyur might have gone to distant places like Kurum¬ 
branad in the north and beyond the river Periyar in the south. If so, this 
would account for the denial of Vedic rights to the brahmins of those places. 
However, at present this is only an inference, yet to be substantiated. 

The spread of the bhakti movement and the proliferation of the temple 
cult seem to have influenced the Vedic ritual system, as testified by some 
private family records of the Nambudiris. Before commencing the sacrificial 
rites, the yajamana (the sacrificer) and the officiating priests would invoke 
and propitiate their tutelary deities in order to procure blessings from them 
for the successful performance of the ritual. A yajamana from the Suka¬ 
puram village would thus invoke Daksinamurti of his village temple. Lur- 
ther, a lamp would be lit in the sacrificial hut as a symbol of the presence 
of the deity at the ritual. Similarly, a Nambudiri of Perumanam village 
would worship the Sasta of Tiruvallakkavu temple. This appears to amount 
to a link between the conduct of the Vedic rituals and the institutionalized 
aborginal systems of worship in the respective localities. Not only did the 
Agamaic deities of the temple-centered brahmin society supersede the Vedic 
gods, but even aboriginal local gods like Sasta or Ayyappan were granted 
higher status than the celestial beings propitiated in the Vedic rituals. 
However, it is not unlikely that the gods of a seminomadic pastoral society 
would be replaced by the deities of a sedentary agricultural group. 

Even since the Atharva Veda, it would appear that there was infiltra¬ 
tion of aboriginal occult practices into the Vedic rites. This becomes clear in 
some practices related to the menstruation taboo of the Nambudiris. In an 
interesting example of a yajamana of Vefiamparampumana of Perumanam 
village, private records of the family state that the priest Kalati Bhattatiri 
offered each of the three wives of the yajamana a ring charged with a magical 
spell in order to check their menstruation until the expiry of the ritual. In 
spite of the magical ring one woman menstruated. Magical rings were again 
given to the other two in order that they might have their menses. This time 
the rings proved to be successful. 

The economic implications of the Vedic rituals of this period need to 
be emphasized. Medieval Manipravala texts like the Unniccirutevi Caritam 
refer to the institution of patakaram, or the sharing of the corporate wealth 
of a village or a group among the members who have the qualification with 
special ritual status. The period between patakarams varied in different 
villages. Thus, in Sukapuram village it was once in twelve years, whereas in 
Perumanam it took place every year. Only those who performed rituals were 
entitled to a share in patakaram. The family records of the Nambudiris of 
Perumanam village indicate that every year new members came forward 
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to perform sacrifices. In Sukapuram village new aspirants appeared in the 
last two or three years of the stipulated twelve-year period, which would 
explain the sudden boom in the number of applications for sacrificial ma¬ 
terials received by the Vennunnattu Muppil towards the end of every twelve 
years. 

The economic function of the institution of patakaram seems to have 
been to redistribute resources. Through patakarams the corporate wealth of 
the brahmin groups was allocated to individuals, along with the transfer 
of proprietory rights from the former to the latter. Such transfer of rights 
from corporate bodies to individuals increased private land holdings and 
other forms of personal wealth. To the casual observer the performance of 
a ritual simply conferred a certain status upon the performer, but at a less 
obvious level it also bestowed upon him a proprietory right over a share of 
the corporate wealth. At the same time, the institution of patakaram appears 
to have been the source of an internal division that fostered centrifugal 
tendencies within the corporate groups. 
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APPENDIX 


CU/KPPM 1 

The letter from Vennunnattu MOppil. The situation as it should be under¬ 
stood by Etamana Ati^eri 1 of Kannanur in the village of Perumanam . 2 It has 
been decided to perform the yaga of AtiSseri in the pflrvapaksa of Vasanta 
of this year and for this purpose Rs. 32/—have been remitted here towards 
the cost of Soma , 3 karinnali , 4 krsnajina . 5 To know that the articles are for 
the Atisseri’s yaga itself, a letter either from the Vaidika or from the karmi 
is necessary according to the existing rules. As it has not been produced, it 
should be brought (at the time) when he comes for collecting Soma, karin¬ 
nali, etc. as said by AtisSeri, and Soma, karinnali, krsnajina are to be col¬ 
lected only after this. That which has to be entrusted and brought here shall 
also be entrusted and brought. In this way written on 25th Tulam, 1025 
K.E. [A.D. 1850 ]. 

1 Atisseri denotes the Nambudiri who has performed the ritual of Adhana. The terms 
Atitiri and Atiri are variants of Atisseri. All these terms are derived from the Sanskrit 
Adhatr. 

2 One of the early brahmin settlements in Kerala. The village is in Trichur District, 
about seven miles to the south of Trichur. 

3 Sarcostemma brevistigma. 

4 Mimosa catechu. 

5 Skin of a black antelope. 
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CU/KPPM 10 

Letter from Taikkatu . 1 The situation as it should be informed to Ven- 
nunnattu Muppil 2 by Krishna Menon . 3 It was decided to conduct the yagas 
of Eta^eri Atisseri and Puttur Atisseri of six-village yoga of Kurumbranad 
in the last Vasanta , 4 and the above-mentioned persons were sent with a 
letter to remit the advance for tol 5 and, as there are yagas in several places 
and the date was too soon, and as Atlri 6 and Etasseri informed us that the 
reply concerning the supply of tol had not been received, it has been decided 
that the yaga may be performed in the ensuing Vasanta. Since the ex¬ 
perienced and the wise say that the villagers can perform the yaga and that, 
after the yaga of Puttillam, nobody could perform yaga, and as there is no 
other objection, the supply of tol may be undertaken and a reply may be 
sent. In this way, on 17th Cinnam, 1022 m.e. [a.d. 1847 ]. 

1 Name of a Vaidikan family (see Vol. I, page 175 ). It is the custom of the Kerala Nam- 
budiris to call themselves by their family name. 

2 The raja of Kollengode. 

3 Finance secretary of the raja. Nobody is permitted to correspond directly with the raja. 
Instead, all correspondence should be routed through the finance secretary (Pandarattil 
Menon). 

4 Usually yagas are performed in Vasanta. This may be due to the fact that Soma is 
suitable for sacrifice only in the spring when it is in flower. All the yagas mentioned 
in the Kollengode manuscripts were performed in Vasanta. 

5 “Tol” literally means skin. Here it signified the skin of a black antelope. 

6 See App., CU/KPPM 1 , n. 1 . 
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CU/KPPM 14 

The letter of Tottupurattu Somayaji, Karuvatu Somayaji, Kaupra 
AtiSseri, and Patinnare Kuttulli Atisseri. To be read out by Krishna Menon 
before Vennunnattu Muppil. After receiving the letters of the raja of Kurum¬ 
branad 1 and the six-village assembly at Taikkatu and Cerumukku [stating] 
that the yagas of Etasseri Ati§§eri and Puttur AtiSSeri of the six-village group 
were to be performed in the last Vasanta, Puttur Atisseri and Etasseri Ati§- 
seri were sent in order to remit the advance so that the supply of tol and Soma 
may be undertaken and a reply may be sent. But they were sent back for 
want of the letter of the four karmis. Then that also was sent. Since Puttur 
Atisseri etc. have come here and explained the matter, and as it has been 
heard from the experienced and the wise that they were permitted by the tra¬ 
dition to perform yagas, we have decided that there is no objection in ac¬ 
cepting the advance and undertaking the supply of tol and Soma and also 
in sending the reply at the time when they reach there according to the letter 
of Taikkatu and Cerumukku. So the advance payment and the previous letter 
may be acknowledged. In this way, written on 21st Cinnam 1023 m.e. [a.d. 
1848 ]. [Witnesses?]. Signature of Meppoyilattu Somayaji, Karattaliyattu 
Somayaji, Kaupra Ati§§eri, and Kiluprakkat Somayaji. 

1 Kurumbranad was another nadu, or administrative division, at least since the time of 
the Ceras of Mahodayapuram. The ruling family of this nadu is believed to have been 
ksatriyas related to the family of Kolattiris, the rulers of Kolattunad. 
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CU/KPPM 15 

The letter written by Akkittattu Comatiri, Kukkampara Comatiri, 
Tiyyannur Comatiri, and Krsnattu Comatiri of Covvaram village ; 1 Man- 
nanamparra Atisseri of Perumanam village ; 2 and Cerukulannara Comatiri 
and Palappurattu Tekkiniyetattu Atisseri of Irinnalakkuta village . 3 The 
situation as it should be informed to Vennunnattu Muppil by Pandarattil 
Menon. The vaidikas of Taikkatu and Cerumukku and some karmis wrote 
(to you) that Soma and karinnali might be supplied for the yagas of Etasseri 
and Puttur Ati§§eri of Kurumbranad, and we informed [you] then that it 
was against traditional customs and that [Soma and karinnali] should not 
be given. As we were asked to produce an original document, this letter is 
being sent. Details of yagas: as a matter of rule certain Nambudiri families 
of the villages of Covvaram, Perumanam, and Irinnalakkuta and of the 
villages of Alattur , 4 Perincellur 5 , and Karikkatu , 6 which belong to the above 
village, have the right to perform yagas. And this custom is also followed. 
Apart from these, neither have we known nor have we heard from our 
aged ancestors that the Nambudiris of Kurumbranad have the right to per¬ 
form yagas. And they do not belong to these [above-mentioned] three vil¬ 
lages. We have also heard that Korattikkara Tirumumpu 7 has sent a letter 
to your excellency, asking to supply Soma and karinnali to such people 
violating the tradition. Therefore we think that your excellency will act only 
according to the traditional custom. 

In this way 16th Kanni 1023 m.e. [a.d. 1848 ]. 


1 One of the thirty-two early brahmin settlements in Kerala. The legendary feud be¬ 
tween the villages of Covvaram and Panniyur is famous in traditional lore as well as 
in medieval Malayalam literature. The brahmins of Covvaram worshipped Daksina- 
murti as their temple deity, while the brahmins of Panniyur worshiped the boar incar¬ 
nation of Vishnu. The Unniccirutevi Caritam, a thirteenth century Manipravala 
campu, refers to the Vedic practices of priests living in the village of Covvaram. 

2 Another early brahmin settlement in Trichur District. 

3 Another early brahmin settlement, also in Trichur District. In a granite inscription of 
Sthanuravi (844-887 a.d.) in the temple at Irinnalakkuta, the place name is given as 
Irunkatikkutal. The brahmin assembly of the temple is also mentioned in this record. 

4 The Keralolpatti chronicle mentions Alattur as an independent village. It is in Mala- 
ppuram District. 

5 Perincellur was one of the earliest brahmin settlements in Kerala. A Vedic ritual per¬ 
formed in this village by the sage Parasurama is mentioned in Akananuru, 220 . Perin¬ 
cellur is modern Taliparamba in Cannanore District. 

6 Another brahmin settlement, mentioned in the Keralolpatti chronicle as an indepen¬ 
dent settlement, near Manjeri in Malappuram District. 

7 The letter is highly damaged due to an attack of white ants and only a part of it 
could be restored. 


CU/ICPPM 18 

The letter of Erannur Krishnan Nambudiri in Mukundapuram of Co¬ 
chin. The situation as it should be informed to the Vennunnattu Muppil by 
Kunju. I have given to you the letter from Kaimukku 1 Somayaji stating 
that the Soma, karinnali, and tol for the Agni of Porali 2 may be handed 
over to me. I have also given 75 panams, which was in balance after paying 
an advance of 15 panams. I have received a tol without any injury to its 
head, horns, eyes, ears, teeth, hind legs, forelegs, hoofs, tail, and body. I 
have also received Soma and karinnali. 

Thus written on 10th Meenam, 1028 [a.d. 1853 ]. 

1 Vaidikan family of Perumanam village. 

2 Name of a Nambudiri family. 
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Indian Economic and Social History Review 

Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 
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Malayalam Era (Kollam Era) 

Rama Varma Research Institute Bulletin 
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SANSKRIT AND MALAYALAM REFERENCES 

FROM KERALA 


K. Kunjunni Raja 


Kerala, the land of the Malayalam-speaking people, is the narrow 
coastal strip on the southwest of India bounded by the Western Ghats in 
the east and the Arabian Sea in the west. With luxuriant forests fed by both 
the southwest and northeast monsoons, extensive lagoons on the coastal 
areas surrounded by coconut palms, hills and dales, and swift-flowing ri¬ 
vers, ever-green paddy fields, and gardens, it is one of the most beautiful 
regions of India. With the Western Ghats standing as a barrier to easy re¬ 
gular contact with the people on the east, it has evolved a unique pattern of 
Indian culture, preserving many ancient customs not surviving elsewhere, 
and adapting other customs in its own characteristic ways. 

According to the ancient Tamil literature belonging to the early cen¬ 
turies a.d., a common language and culture once united the three great 
divisions of South India: Cera or Kerala on the west coast, Pandya in the 
extreme south and Cola in the east. However, Aryan influence had permeated 
the land even before the beginning of the Christian era. At least four of the 
eight early Tamil poets who sang the praise of Cera kings were brahmins: 
Kumattur Kannanar, who wrote about Imayavaramban Nedumceralatan; 
Palai Gautamanar, who sang about Palyanai Celkelu Kuttuvan; Paranar, 
author of a song about Ceran Cenkuttuvan; and Kapilar, who praised 
Selvakkadunko Yallyadan. Brahmins are described in the Sangam literature 
as well versed in the four Vedas and as receiving the patronage of kings in 
the form of lands and gifts. Vedic rituals were also being conducted by 
brahmin priests. Palai Gautamanar performed ten sacrifices under the pa¬ 
tronage of Palyanai Celkelu Kuttuvan. The condition in the Cola and 
Pandya kingdoms was similar, and there is nothing in the early Tamil 
Sangam literature to indicate that the brahmins of Kerala were at that time 
significantly different in customs and manners from those in the eastern 
region. 

According to the later popular traditions of Kerala—preserved in the 
Malayalam work Keralolpatti and the Sanskrit work Keralamahatmyam, 
and referred to in other works like the Miisakavamsa and the Sukasandesa — 
Parasurama, the sixth incarnation of Visnu, reclaimed from the sea the 
land from Gokarna to Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin) and donated it to the 
brahmins to organize a theocratic government. It is said that the brahmins 
settled in sixty-four gramas, thirty-two in Tulunadu in the north and the 


other thirty-two in Kerala proper, and instituted special laws regarding the 
social and religious life of the people. The story of the ocean receding west¬ 
ward from Sahya mountain at the behest of Parasurama is at least as old as 
Kalidasa, who refers to it in the Raghuvamsa (IV.53): 

ramastrotsaritapyasit sahyalagna ivarnavah 

The army of Raghu seemed to be the ocean which came 
towards the Sahya, though previously driven away by 
the arrows of Rama. 

The name of Mayuravarman, the Kadamba king (a.d. 345-370) figures 
in the Keralolpatti tradition, and this suggests that the immigration of brah¬ 
mins in large numbers to Kerala began in the fourth century. Perhaps 
several waves of brahmins migrated to Kerala at different times from different 
parts of India, from the north as well as the east. 

The Parasurama tradition is not very popular in the Tamil Sangam 
works. However, there is one significant early Tamil reference to Vedic 
rituals performed by Parasurama, the wielder of the axe and the destroyer 
of ksatriyas, at Cellur in North Kerala. In Akananuru 220, Madurai Marutan 
Ilanakanar speaks of the sacrificial pillar erected by Parasurama and the 
continuously kindling sacrificial fire. This Cellur is identified with Perin- 
cellur, in modern Taliparamba in Cannanore District. Perincellur is the 
northernmost of the thirty-two brahmin settlements of Kerala according to 
the Kerala tradition. In the Miisakavamsa, a historical mahakavya by Atula of 
the twelfth century, King Satasoma or Sutasoma of Musaka country is 
said to have performed several sacrifices at Cellur and founded the Siva 
temple there. This story is corroborated by the Malayalam poet Nilakantha 
in the seventeenth century in his Malayalam campu, Celluranathodaya. 

The emergence of Kerala as a distinct cultural unit and the evolution 
of Malayalam as a separate language may be said to coincide roughly with 
the starting of the Kollam Era in a.d. 825. The Nambudiri brahmins, though 
small in number, were at the top of the spiritual and social hierarchy and were 
well versed in the arts of both war and peace. Many rulers like the kings of 
Ampalappula, Parur, and Idappalli were themselves brahmins, and most of 
the aristocratic Nambudiris were major landowners who wielded great 
power and influence. Their peculiar system of primogeniture—confining 
inheritance to the eldest son of the family, who alone could marry in his own 
caste, and allowing the younger brothers to enter into alliances (sambandha) 
with the women of matrilinear ksatriyas, Nayars, or Ampalavasis like the 
Variyars—helped not only to preserve the landed property of the Nam¬ 
budiris intact, but also to create a leisured class of intellectual brahmins 
free from the worries of day-to-day existence, who could thus devote 
their entire time and energy to the performance of religious rites and to the 
cultivation of literature and the fine arts. This system of hypergamy per- 
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mitted the study of Sanskrit to filter down to the lower strata of society, to 
the Ampalavasis and Nayars, in contrast to the situation in other parts of 
India, where it was confined to the brahmins and ksatriyas. 

While most of this volume is concerned with the Vedic culture of the 
Nambudiris, it should not be forgotten that many Nambudiris are excluded 
from the pursuit of Vedic studies. We shall first pay attention to this latter 
group. Those who did not study the Vedas fully were known as Ottilattavar. 
Among them were the Cattira brahmins (or Cattas) who studied and prac¬ 
ticed the use of arms, and the Astavaidyas, who specialized in Ayurveda 
medicine with its eight branches (astanga). Those who specialized in medi¬ 
cine had to study the Astatigahrdaya of Vagbhata, a Buddhist, and had to 
come into contact with a wide variety of patients belonging to different cas¬ 
tes. Consequently, they had very little time for a secluded religious life of 
study and rituals and hence were exempted from the study of the Vedas. 
They had only to repeat the Vedic text once as it had been recited by the 
teacher. Among those privileged to study the Vedas, the aristocratic 
brahmins were called Nambutirippad or Bhattatirippad. They were not to 
receive gifts nor attend festivals uninvited, and did not perform rituals, 
although they were to be eligible. It is said that their ancestors had perform¬ 
ed enough rituals for the sake of their descendants as well. Bhattatiri and 
Bhattatirippad are the terms by which members of families where great 
Sastraic scholars once flourished are known. There are six vaidika families 
in charge of the Srauta tradition, all in central Kerala: Taikkat, Kaplinnat, 
Pandal, Perumpatappu, Kaimukku and Cerumukku (see Vol. I, page 
175). 

The case of the Cattira brahmins is quite interesting, and therefore we 
shall deal with them in some detail. The circumstances that led to the origin 
of the military Cattira brahmins are not known, but in all probability they rose 
to prominence during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when there was 
no strong central power wielding authority in the land, and the petty local 
chieftains, though powerless, took the law into their own hands and harassed 
the people, including the brahmins. There were various centers of education 
for the brahmins specializing in Vedic studies as well as in Vyakarana and the 
two systems of Mimamsa. Many of these were associated with temples like 
Kantalur, Parthivapuram, Mulikkalam, and Tiruvalla. In an inscription dated 
a.d. 865 it is said that the school or Sala at Parthivapuram temple was es¬ 
tablished on the model of the school of Kantalur. Among the disciplinary 
rules mentioned are those prohibiting students from fighting with weapons 
in the class, from carrying weapons to the class, from keeping women in the 
hostel and from gambling within the temple precincts. From this informa¬ 
tion we can conclude that by that time the brahmin students had begun to 
use weapons, at least outside the temple. During the emergency period 
following the Cola invasions, the Salas may have been converted into mili¬ 
tary schools. The Cattira brahmins who neglected Vedic studies and con¬ 


centrated on the use of weapons and their descendants came to be known 
as the Cattira Nambudiris. From the Malayalam literary works belonging 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, we know that the Cattira brah¬ 
mins had established themselves firmly in the land. Interested primarily in 
wars and women, these brahmins are described as well-dressed gallants 
carrying with them the sword or the dagger, as well as pahn-leaf manuscripts 
and stylus. They are often described as adept in the art of writing love-songs 
about the beautiful women of the land and in coining literary surnames for 
them. The Sanskrit poem Sukasandesa of the late thirteenth century refers 
to Kerala as the land where brahmins are the rulers (brahmaksatra), and 
where the brahmins were, like Parasurama, experts in both sastra (weapon) 
and Sastra (the orthodox systems of thought, such as Mimamsa and Vya¬ 
karana). 

These military brahmins, descendants of the early Vedic students who 
had had to neglect their studies and take to arms, were divided into eighteen 
troops or sanghas, each having its own area of jurisdiction. The names of 
these sanghas are given in the sixteenth-century Malayalam poem called the 
Candrotsavam ; the eighteen sanghas were grouped into three sections, the 
Vaiyakaranas or grammarians, the Bhatta Mimamsakas, and the Prabhakara 
Mimamsakas. Perhaps these classifications are quite old, dating from before 
the time when the brahmins began to specialize in the military art. According 
to the Candrotsavam (Chapter IV, verses 24-34) the eighteen sanghas are 
the Vaiyakaranas: (1) Kandarama, (2) Pulikkll, (3) Velapparamb, (4) Purap- 
patinnakam, (5) Tattamangalam, and (6) Pullipulam; the Prabhakaras: 
(7) Kllvlti, (8) Vellannallur, (9) Bhaskara, (10) Tittappalli, (11) Cafikkat, 
and (12) Palekkat; and the Bhattas: (13) Nattiyamangalam, (14) Cundak- 
kanna, (15) Cokiram, (16) Attupuram, (17) Tamarasseri, and (18) Nenmeni. 

The poem tells us that all the sanghas assembled at the house of the 
heroine Manavlmenaka during the celebration of the Candrotsava festival. 
They are all described as having a special headdress and a red flag, and 
carrying weapons like the sword and the shield, as well as the spear or the 
dagger. They came in procession separately, playing on the drum, and dis¬ 
playing their weapons. 

The names of these eighteen sanghas are also given in the KeraWlpatti, 
but the terms used are corrupt forms of the original given in the Candrot¬ 
savam. Many of these families still exist, mostly in central Kerala. A full 
sangha must include a high-class Nambudiri brahmin to hold the post of 
vakyavrtti, a term that may be a corruption of vaddhyavrtti, the teaching 
profession. (The term vaddhyar is the Dravidianized form of upddhyaya .) 
He is the leader of the sangha and has at present no function in the per¬ 
formance of the festival except to receive some money. Another must hold 
the office of the treasurer, or kilippuram. Others are the parisa, or the 
ordinary Cattira Nambudiris, whose number should not be less than four. 
These eighteen sanghas might have extended all over Kerala in ancient times, 
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but later most of them flourished in central Kerala. Each sangha had its own 
favorite deity—Kali, Sasta (Ayyappan), or Vettekkaran (a special deity of 
Kerala supposed to be the son of Siva, as the hunter)—of a particular temple 
in its area of jurisdiction. In addition, Siva of the temple at Trkkariyur was 
the common deity for all the sanghas. 

The Sanghakkali, an ancient form of variety entertainment of a dramatic 
nature, was performed by these military sanghas on important festive oc¬ 
casions. The tradition concerning its origin is given in the Keralolpatti of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. During a debate between the brah¬ 
mins and the Buddhists, the brahmins, who were about to be defeated, pro¬ 
pitiated the deity of the temple at Trkkariyur in a certain manner according 
to the advice of a sage and consequently came out victorious. The nalupada, 
one of the main items of Sanghakkali, is said to be performed even now in 
the same manner. This story, suggesting a religious origin for the drama, may 
not be authentic, because it is clear that by the time of the Keralolpatti, 
Sanghakkali had become an established form of entertainment. In any case, 
one thing is clear: Sanghakkali was started by the military brahmins of 
Kerala as a form of entertainment and was not completely dissociated from 
religion, even though it may have been chiefly secular in origin. The brahmin 
students imitated and parodied the nonbrahmins, especially the Nayar chiefs 
of the land, reciting the Malayalam stotras used to propitiate Kali or Ayyap¬ 
pan in a peculiar way with accents as in Vedic recitation. They also imitated 
the Veliccappad (shaman) of the Kali temples in a humorous fashion. Feats 
with weapons also formed an important item of the entertainment. In anoth¬ 
er item the brahmins, who were strict vegetarians, made fun of the Nayars, 
who were fond of fish, by songs purporting to praise the importance of fish. 

According to popular tradition the first person to perform sacrifices 
in Kerala was Melattol Agnihotri, the son of the legendary sage Vararuci. 
It is said that Vararuci married a low-caste girl unwittingly and had twelve 
children by her, each being brought up in a different community. The 
eldest child, Melattol Agnihotri, performed 99 sacrifices on the banks of the 
Nila (Bharatappula). The dates of his birth and death are traditionally given 
as 343 and 378 (represented by the Kali dates given in the chronograms 
yajnasthanam samraksyam and purudhisamasrayah). Much credence cannot 
be given to the tradition about Vararuci, although a similar scandal about 
Vararuci is mentioned by Bhoja in his Srngaraprakasa. (See V. Raghavan, 
Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa, Madras, 1963 , p. 829.) A similar story is also popu¬ 
lar in Tamilnad. In Kerala this Vararuci is said to be the author of the 
Candravakyas that give, in 248 formulaic phrases using the Katapayadi 
notation, the position of the moon for each day of the 248-day cycle. 

Melattol Agnihotri is also referred to as YajneSvara, and the present 
Kndallur family of Nareri claims to have descended from him. This is clear 
from the statement of Nllakantha of Kudallur in his commentary on 
Sankara’s Visnusahasranamabhasya : 
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jajne yajnesvarah prag upanilam adhipo yajvanam ahitagnis 
tadvamsodbhutanarayanabudhavarajad gotrajad gadhisunoft 
nagasrenyakhyadesodbhavabhavanajuso brahmadattadvijendraj- 
jato namndrn sahasram vyavrnuta gurukarunyato riilakanthaii 

Formerly Yajnesvara Agnihotri, the leader of the Yaj- 
vans, performed rituals on the banks of the Nila; 

Nllakantha, son of Brahmadatta, a descendant of that 
Yajnesvara, and belonging to the family of Nagasreni 
(Nareri) and the gotra of Visvamitra, commented on 
the Sahasranamastotra by the grace of his teacher. 

The brahmins of Kerala who live in the region between the rivers Valli 
and Kauni are praised by Uddanda Sastri, a Tamil brahmin scholar and 
poet of the fifteenth century. Born in Tundiramandala on the east coast, 
he migrated to Kerala seeking patronage and settled there, participating in 
literary discussions and writing Sanskrit poems like the Kokilasandesa and 
the drama Mallikamaruta : 

sarvotkrsta jagati vidita keralesu dvijendra 
vallikaunyos tadapi mahima kapi madhyasritanam 
tatrapy asyas salilapavana yatra yatra prathante 
tesam tesam atisayajusas silavidyanubhavah 
(Kokilasandesa 1-76) 

The brahmins of Kerala are well known in this world 
as best; even among them those who live between the 
Valli and the Kauni have a special excellence. Even 
there the places blessed by the cool breeze from the 
river have brahmins well known for their character 
and education. 

A similar statement is given by Narayana—of the Akkittam family of 
Vennanat in Perumpally near Trippunittura—in his Dipaprabha commentary 
on Kaiyata’s Mahabhasyapradipa: 

brahmaksatro jayati vipulo bhupradeso mahanto 
yatracaryah srutisu niratas sahkaradyah babhuvuh 
tatra valllkavinayor nadyor madhye dvijatayali 
prasastagramavastavya antarvanaya uttamah 
curnlnilamahanadyo yatra stas tatra ye dvija/i 
vasanti tesam mahatmyam ko vaktum saknuyad bhuvi 
varnasramanam acaro nityam yatra pravartate 
agnistoma prabhrtayah kratavo vitatas sada 
anugrahe nigrahe ca tesam samarthyam adbhutam 
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There is the vast and great land ruled by the brahmins, 
where flourished teachers like Sankara well versed in 
the Vedas. There the brahmins living between the Valli 
and the Kavina are great scholars; who on earth can 
fully describe the greatness of those living in the vicinity 
of the COrni and the Nila? They follow the rules of 
behavior pertaining to the caste and the stage of life. 

Rituals like the Agnistoma are performed regularly 
there. They have wonderful powers for blessing or 
cursing. 

Special sanctity is thus given to the brahmins living near the CurnI 
(Alwaye) River and the Nila (Bharatappula). The identity of the rivers Valli 
and KaunI (Kavini) is not certain; they are said to be the Katalundi River near 
Calicut and Kumaranallur river near Vaikkam. The Unninilasandesa describes 
the river Tiruvancaippula (Meenachil) as the boundary of the region of pious 
brahmins: viprendranam abhijanavatam vasasafiketaslma (verse 130). 

In the Kamascmdesa (verse 60), Istakroda or Tirumittakkod on the Nila 
River is described as the abode of high-class brahmins whose ancestors 
performed sacrifices for years: 

istakrodas tadanu bhavata gamyatam attavegam 
yad bhudevesvajani mahitesvabhijatyordhvasima 
yesam purve kratubhir ayutam vatsaran istavantas 
tretavahnir atha dadur ami tesu jatyunnatatvam 

Then you must go quickly to Tirumittakkod. The 
highest acme of aristocracy goes to the brahmins of 
this land. For thousands of years they have been per¬ 
forming rituals, and it is because of this that they 
are considered to have belonged to a high family. 

In the poem Candrotsavam of the fifteenth century the brahmins of Irin- 
jalakkuda grama are said to have performed several sacrifices and thereby 
made the gods pot-bellied. We come across sporadic references in literature 
to the brahmins performing rituals and the description of the smoke rising 
from their fires appearing as clouds. Thus Srlkantha Variyar of Desaman- 
galam describes his native place as 

vaitanagniviloladhiimapatalisaugandhanairantara 

Dense with the fragrance of sacrificial smoke moving 
up from the vaitana fire. 

Among the Sanskrit authors of Kerala some Somayajins are well 
known. Nilakantha Somayaji of Kelallur, author of a bhasya on the Arya- 
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bhatiyci and original works on astronomy like the Tantrasangraha (a.d. 
1443 - 1543 ) belonged to Trikkantiyur in Ponnani Taluk. Another astrono¬ 
mer was Putumana Somayaji (a.d. 1700 - 1760 ), author of the Karanapad- 
dhati. The author of the Purnapurusarthacandrodaya, an allegorical play, tells 
us that his father, Jatavedas, had performed a Somayaga; his house was also 
on the banks of the Nila. Nilakantha, alias Padmapadacarya, author of the 
Niruktavarttika, was from Kontayur near Desamangalam on the banks of 
the Nila. He too says that the brahmins of the village were famous for 
performing Soma sacrifices. His father, Kirasarman, performed a sacrifice 
and was an expert on rituals (yajvci yajnavisaradah), and his grandfather, 
Rudrasarman, had performed several yagas. Payyur Paramesvara Bhatta, 
author of the Sutrarthasangraha, pays obeisance to the five sacrifices: 

agnihotram darsapurnamasestifi pasubandhanam 
caturmasyani somas ca yajnah pancapy avantu nah 

Madhava, author of the Uttaranaisadha, was an Atitiri (Ahitagni) of the 
Arur family and flourished in the beginning of the nineteenth century. I 11 
the Malayalam poem Kucelavrttam by Ramapurattu Vairyar, Kucela, the 
classmate of Krsna, is described as a Somayaji (or Comatiri). 

Kerala brahmins began to specialize in Vedic studies and Vedic exegesis 
from very early times. In the seventh century Dandin refers in his Avanti- 
sundarikatha to some brahmin friends in Kerala such as Matrdatta, a poet 
who wrote some commentaries, and his father, Bhavatrata, commentator on 
some Kalpasutras. Sadgurusisya, well-known author of the commentaries 
Vedarthadipilca on the Sarvanukramani, Sukhaprada on the Aitareya Brah- 
mana, Moksaprada on the Aitareyaranyaka, and Abhyudayaprada on the 
Asvalayana Srautasutra, also refers to some Malayalam words, indicating 
thereby his association with Kerala: 

samhita cannata grhyam kirihyam daksina tatha 
takana tavana mulam mutal munpum punas tu pin 
(.Aitareyaranyaka, TSS 167, p. 265) 

Sadgurusisya was active during the twelfth century a.d. 

Udaya of the Muriyamangalam family of Brahmakkalam, son of Nara- 
yana Yajvan and Savitrl, wrote the Sukhada commentary on the Kausitaki 
Brahmana, which is not only a textual exegesis but also elucidates the ritual 
application and demonstrates Udaya’s intimate knowledge of rituals. His 
father had performed a Soma sacrifice, as the title Yajvan suggests. Udaya 
seems to have been a nephew of Rsi, probably of the Payyur Bhatta family, 
and flourished in the fifteenth century. Saunaka’s Sarvanukramani has ano¬ 
ther commentary, Dipaprabha, by Narayana of the Akkittam family of Ven- 
nanad near Trippunittura. He also wrote the Dipaprabha commentaries on 
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Kaiyata’s Bhasyapradipa and Vararucasahgraha. Another elaborate metrical 
commentary on the Sarvanukramanika called Sarvanukramanipadyavivrtti 
was written by a Kerala scholar whose name is not known. (Kunhan Raja’s 
manuscript is in my possession.) Nilakantha Yogiar of the Taikkat vaidika 
family, who was active during the sixteenth century, wrote the Srautaprayas- 
cittasangraha on the srauta expiatory rites. Another very important work on 
Vedic exegesis is the Niruktavarttika, a metrical commentary on Yaska’s 
Nirukta, by Padmapadacarya, who before becoming a samnyasi was a Ni¬ 
lakantha of a family in Kontayur on the banks of the Nila. He is quoted as 
an authority by Payyur Paramesvara in his commentary on the Sphotasiddhi 
and by Kelallur Nilakantha Somayaji in his Bhasya on the Aryabhatlya, 
and hence must have written before the fourteenth century. Melpputtur 
Narayana Bhatta wrote a short poem, the Suktasloka, which, while praising 
the Goddess, gives statistical details relating to the Astaka-adhyaya-varga 
classification of the Rgveda using the Katapayadi notation. Godavarma, 
yuvaraja of Cranganore ( 1800 - 1850 ), wrote a Garudacayana pramana on 
the construction of the vedi for the Garudacayana. 

Besides these, there are several Malayalam works that also deal with 
ritual exegesis, as for example the Cerumukkil Pacca by Cerumukku Para- 
mesvaran Nambutiri. 

In a Malayalam campu work called the Unniccirutevicaritam dating to 
the thirteenth century, there is a long description of Cokiram village, which 
is compared to the lotus flower arising from the navel of Visnu. Alvanceri 
Tamprakkal, the most prominent Nambudiri brahmin in Kerala, is equated 
with Brahma, who resides in the lotus, and the eight aristocratic brahmin 
families (adhyas or astagrha) form its petals. The other brahmin families 
form its sepals; the brahmins are the bees that hover around it. The chanting 
of the Vedic hymns is compared to the humming of the bees, and knowledge 
is, of course, the honey. Moreover, this lotus flower is being fondled by 
Laksmi, the goddess of prosperity and beauty, and the consort of Visnu. 

In a village called Poyilam, there were several Somayajins (Comayis) 
whom the poet compares to soldiers by the clever use of double entendre. 
They prepare food with rice obtained as a gift; they use the skin of the 
deer; they attend rituals where the goat is killed; they perform rituals 
flawlessly; they use the darbha grass; they have installed the sacred fire by 
churning the arani woods; they drink the Soma juice; they are called by the 
term adikal; they use tricks and curses against the haughty brahmins of the 
Panniyur grama and are enthusiastic in protecting the interests of the Coki¬ 
ram grama. 

The story of the Pahcaratra, one of the thirteen Trivandrum plays as¬ 
cribed to Bhasa by T. Ganapati Sastri, begins with some young brahmin 
boys setting fire to the yagasala before the final avabhrthasnana ablution 
was over, thereby creating confusion as the fire spreads to neighboring trees. 

In the stotra poem Narayartiya by Melputtur Narayana Bhatta (section 
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94 , verse 2 ), teaching is explained on the analogy of the kindling of the fire 
by the use of aranis. The teacher is the lower arani, and the student the upper 
arani, and by the process of drilling, knowledge is produced in the form of 
fire, which burns up the wood of ignorance. This analogy is taken from the 
Bhagavata and can be traced to the SvetaSvataropanisad. 

The Narayatilya also contains some stray references to brahmins who 
perform the sacrificial rituals out of greed: “These haughty brahmins per¬ 
form sacrificial rituals for the sake of livelihood alone” ( vrttyartham te 
yajantah, section 92, verse 3). 

The Malayalam poet, Puntanam, a contemporary of Narayana Bhatta, 
also criticizes brahmins who perform the Agnihotra and other rituals only 
in order to be entitled to receive gifts. (“Some perform Agnihotra, etc., in 
order to become qualified to receive money” [jnanappana].) 

Among modern Malayalam poets, K. K. Raja wrote a sonnet on an 
Agnihotri in which a similar idea is expressed: 

I have no patrii, I have not performed an agnyadhana, 

I have not till now kindled the new fire for money, 
by drilling. Nobody has offered money at my feet in 
venerable prostration. Still I am an excellent agni- 
hotrin with the fire of knowledge in me. 

The Rajasuyaprabandha by Melpputtur Narayana Bhatta contains a 
detailed description of the Rajastlya sacrifice performed by Yudhisthira, 
which gives evidence of the author’s intimate acquaintance with sacrificial 
rituals. The sumptuous feast arranged under the direction of Bhlmasena oc¬ 
cupies a considerable part of the description, which conforms to actual 
practice in Kerala, where the feast is an important feature of the sacrifice. 
Since Yajnavalkya is the priest for the Rajasuya, the Satapatha Brahmana is 
followed, although in Kerala the Kausitaki Brahmana is more generally 
followed. 

The Rajasuyaprabandha introduces several technical terms connected 
with the rituals, and the poet often indulges in the use of double entendre in 
association with various aspects of the rituals. Some of the bricks are called 
Yasoda, which is the name of Krsna’s foster mother; some are called Prana- 
bhrt, some Srsti, some Nakasad, some Vikarni, etc. The agniciti is compared 
to a sweet pudding made of ghee, jaggery, and rice: paramannam iva ghrta- 
ktabahusarkaropetam (sarkara means pebbles and jaggery). In addition to 
the technical terms, the order of sequence in the procedure for the various 
rituals is indicated in this text in detail. 

It must, however, be noted that the Rajasuyaprabandha is the only text 
where such details regarding the performance of rituals are mentioned. 
Generally poets of Kerala, including the Nambudiri brahmins, do not 
seem interested in divulging such details. Hence this particular text is of 
extreme importance for students of the ritual in Kerala. 
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THE MUSIC OF NAMBUDIRI UNEXPRESSED 
CHANT (ANIRUKTAGANA) 


Wayne Howard 


An important characteristic of Samaveda ritual lauds (stotras) is 
the substitution of monosyllabic interpolations for certain original syllables 
of the chants (samans). The portion of the saman that is affected by such 
replacement is referred to as aniruktagana (“unexpressed chant” or “un¬ 
enunciated chant”), a term which “points to something which may be 
found only beyond nirukta, beyond those narrow boundaries which are 
those of intelligible speech, of the exact representation circumscribed by the 
word” (Renou and Silburn, p. 76). Therefore “nirukta refers to the ‘distinct’ 
uttering of the syllables in the chant ( stotra ), anirukta aiming at their being 
replaced” {Ibid., p. 70). The reasons for these supplantations vary from one 
chant to the next. The Pancavimsa Brahmana of the Kauthuma-Ranayaniya 
recension of Samaveda prescribes in one passage that substitutions are to 
be made to avoid what is “terrible” in the original words of the gayatra 
melody (PB 7.1.8); another sentence warns that failure to sing the rathamtara 
unexpressedly will cause the chanter to be struck by a thunderbolt (PB 
7.7.11); one excerpt declares that failure to chant unexpressedly in the 
vamadevya will obtain cattle for the god Rudra, who may slay them in the 
course of the year (PB 7.9.16-18). 

This syllable substitution, which takes several forms, has musical as 
well as verbal ramifications. The nature of these changes in Nambudiri 
sacrificial chants will be discussed presently, but first it is necessary to review 
the ritualistic structure of the Samaveda lauds and to describe the musical 
attributes of Nambudiri samans. The examination of aniruktagana will 
focus first on the gayatra melody, then on the rathamtara and yajnaya- 
jnlya, and finally on the remaining chants. The study treats only the practical 
aspects of Nambudiri ritual music as it has been passed down through oral 
tradition. Therefore no attempt will be made to justify findings by alluding to 
relevant passages in the Brahmanas, the Srautasutras and auxiliary texts, 
the instructions of which are often contradictory or enigmatic. Such re¬ 
ferences will be made here and there to emphasize particular points, but the 
task of assembling and comparing all the literature on aniruktagana is far 
beyond the scope of the present effort. 
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RITUALISTIC SAMAVEDA 

Nambudiri Samavedins belong to the Jaiminlya school of this Veda. 
The texts upon which they base their ritual chants (which they call stutis 
rather than stotras) are drawn from the uttararcika of the Jaiminlya 
Samhita, where verses are arranged in groups of two (pragathas) or three 
(trcas). The actual chants are found in two songbooks (ganas), Ohagana and 
Rahasyagana (Ohyagana); the Nambudiris avoid the term rahasya and 
refer to the chants of the latter compilation as usani. The Jaiminlya ganas 
have not appeared in print. 

The pragathas and trcas are used as text sources for samans; the former 
are changed into the latter by an overlapping process described in CH 307 
and NVR 71-72. Each saman is therefore stated three times to different texts; 
each statement is called a stotriya. The verses do not appear exactly as they 
are found in the JS; they are modified so as to fit the requirements of the 
melody. Every stotriya is comprised of five sections (bhaktis): prastava, 
udgitha, pratihara, upadrava, and nidhana. Three Samavedic priests are 
required to chant these five sections. The prastava is performed by the 
prastotar; the udgitha and upadrava are sung by the udgatar; the pratihara 
is chanted by the pratihartar; the nidhana is performed by the three as a 
trio. 

A stuti (stotra) may consist of one or several samans. Nevertheless, the 
number (stoma) of stotriyas is fixed for each stuti. Some stutis require that 
the stotriyas be gone through once without repetition. Examples of this type 
are the three pavamana stutis, each consisting of several trcas. Other stutis, 
those derived from a single trca, require repetitions according to certain 
patterns called vistutis. A vistuti is comprised of three rounds (paryayas); 
each paryaya must include at least one statement of each stotriya of the 
trca. At the commencement of every paryaya is chanted the himkara (the 
syllable hum, pronounced ham by the Nambudiris). In addition to this, an 
okara (the vowel d) is intoned by the Nambudiris at the beginning of each 
stuti prior to the first himkara. Solo chants (parisaman) are performed as 
well, but principally at auxiliary rites such as the Pravargya ceremony. The 
stutis, however, are Samavedic chant par excellence, and in them alone is 
the ritualistic application of aniruktagana realized. 


MUSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NAMBUDIRI SAMAVEDA 

The chants of the Nambudiris differ substantially from those of other 
Samavedic traditions in India. Listening to one of their samans produces an 
impression of something quite primeval. This is admittedly a subjective 
reflection, but the musical traits tend to reinforce such an opinion: the com- 
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pass is rather narrow; it spans no more than a major sixth and usually does 
not exceed a perfect fourth (bracketed below). 



Some upper tone (usually II) and some lower tone (V, VI, VII or VIII) 
are sounded in rapid alternation to form certain motives (short pitch pat¬ 
terns); most, but not all, of these conclude with the pivotal pitch IV (see 
SC 201-202). The motives, consisting of from two to fifteen tones, are com¬ 
bined in different ways in the course of a saman. The chant is therefore 
extremely repetitive, for most of the motives merely alternate pitch II with 
some lower tone; there is no change in dynamic level. Whereas kampa (wa¬ 
vering, vacillation) is found to some degree in all Samavedic chants, in the 
Nambudiri samans it is an end in itself. Thus the chants are very melis- 
matic, with some textual syllables held an inordinate length of time, so a cer¬ 
tain amount of physical stamina is a definite prerequisite. The samagas 
cultivate full resonant voices; as a result there is a great amount of natural 
vocal vibrato, which occurs almost entirely on the central pitch IV. 

The motives, presented in SC 202-208, are repeated below for the conven¬ 
ience of the reader. They are represented, for analytical purposes, by 2a, 
3b, 4c, and so on, the symbols referring to specific motives with two, three, 
and four pitches, respectively. Nonmotivic tones (single pitches) are repre¬ 
sented in this way: la = tone IV, lb = II, lc = VI, Id = VII, le = VIII, 
If = I. 
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The final tones of the above motives are given always as sixteenth notes, but 
in practice these pitches vary in duration. In order to accurately depict the 
musical content of the chants, some system had to be devised to take into 
account the element of time as well as that of pitch. For this purpose I use a 
plus sign (|) to designate an extension of the final tone of a motive by a six¬ 
teenth note. For example, if the motive 2a has a sixteenth note as its final 
pitch, then the motive is listed simply as 2a without the addition of a plus 
sign. If the final pitch is an eighth note (twice the value of a sixteenth), then 
the motive is given as 2aj. Continuing in this manner, 2aff has a dotted 
eighth (three times the value of a sixteenth) as its final tone, 2a+-f| concludes 
with a quarter note, and so on. Fractions of a sixteenth are not taken into 
account. 

The symbolic representations of samans given below make use of few 
additional signs. Asterisks mark the spots where breath is taken. A dash 
indicates that the final tone of a motive is repeated as the first tone of the 
following textual syllable. Some motives are divided between two or more 
syllables of text; in these cases the tones associated with each syllable are 
given in parentheses. For example, the designation 3b(l) (2-3) shows that the 
first pitch of motive 3b belongs to one syllable, the second and third pitches 
to the following syllable. 


ANIRUKTAGANA APPLIED TO THE GAYATRA MELODY 

The gayatra saman is encountered most often as the melody that 
carries the well-known Savitrl verse (JS 4.3.8), a mantra set in the gayatri 
metei that invokes the blessing of the sun deity, Savitr. The verse is repeated 
daily by every orthodox brahmin: tat savitur varenyam bhargo devasya 
dhlmahi/ dhiyo yo nah, pracodayatH. When these words are adapted to the 
melody, the text (as chanted by the Nambudiris) takes a different form: 
tat savitur varenyom bhargo devasya dlilmahayil dhiyo yo nah praca ham bha 
o vaH. Two versions of the gayatra are aligned below. The letters H and S 
preceding each version refer to the catalogs of recordings of Vedic recita¬ 
tion and chant that I published in SC 455-500 and that Staal published in 
NVR 87-97. The figures following the letters cite sections of tape sides. I 
wish to thank Staal for sending copies of some of his recordings so that I 
could compare them with my own. The Samavedin in both instances is Sri 
Muttatukkattu Itti Ravi Nambudiri, who is the chanter of all the samans 
analyzed in this study, unless otherwise indicated. These versions, of course, 
do not give the ritualistic form of the gayatra, but they must be presented 
so that comparisons can be drawn later. A musical transcription of the first 
recording can be found in SC 438-439. 
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Nambudiri gayatra 


HIXb(2): [prastava] la} lb 
SXX(2) : la} lb 


Text : ta tsa 


—}2a(l) (2)| 4c 3d-f 
—+2a(l) (2)} 3d} 

vi tu rva re 


-} 3e 5a 3e 3b}}} 4c 2e 2e 3d}}}}} - * [udgItha] -} 2h} —f —\ le 

—} 3e 5a 3e 3b 3b 3d}}} - * -} 2h - - lc 

nyo m bha rgo de va sya 

la} 3d} -} 4c 3d} -} 4c 3b 3d} -}} 2e(l) (2) 3d -} 5b 3b(l) (2-3) 3b 

la 3d} -} 4c 3d -} 4c 3b 3d -} 2e(l) (2) 3d-} 5b 2a(l) (2) 

dhl md ha yi dhi yo yo 

3d - 2e 4a 3b}} 4c 3d 3e 3b}}}* Id la}}}}} 6a 2a}} 2e 4c 2e 

4b (1-3) (4) 3d 3b} lb 3b Id la}} 4a 2a} 4c 2e 

na liprd 

3d 11(?) 3b 5b 3b 2e 2e 3d} 4c 4c}} 4c 6a 2a(l) (2) 4c 2e 

5b 3b 2e lb 5a 2e 26(1)* (2)} 5b 3b 3d 5a 3d(l-2) (3)} 4c 

ca 


3d [pratihara] -} 4c 3d* -}} 4c}} 7c 3d}}}} [upadrava] Id} la} 4c lb 

-} 4c 3d -} 4c 3b 3d}}} Id la} 3e 

ham bha o 

5a 3e 3b}}} 4c 2e 3d}} [nidhana] - 2e 6a 3b}}} 4c 2e 2e 3d}}} // 

5a 3c 3b 3b 3d - 3b 3b 3d} // 

vd 


The two versions are remarkably similar, but the first contains a few more 
motives and hence is of slightly longer duration. This is probably because 
the chanter takes three breaths here but only two in his second interpreta¬ 
tion. By breathing more he has the energy to include more motives and also 
to hold tones longer. Since the chanter breathes in the same place only at 
the conclusion of the prastava, it can be inferred that in theory udgItha, pra¬ 
tihara, upadrava and nidhana are to be sung in a single breath. A note¬ 
worthy textual feature is the incorporation of the sacred syllable om at the 
end of the prastava: tat savitur varenyOM. All prastavas of all settings of the 
gayatra conclude with this syllable, regardless of the school of the Samavedin. 

In the rituals (yagas) celebrated by the Nambudiris, Agnistoma and 
Atiratra-Agnicayana, the gayatra is chanted in seven stutis: bahispavamana 
(stomas 1-9), all four ajyas (stomas l-15ineachcase),madhyamdinapavamana 
(stomas 1-3), and arbhavapavamana (stomas 1-3). Hence the melody is heard 
seventy-five times in the course of the sacrifice and is set to twenty-seven 
different texts. Aniruktagana is employed on each occasion. To illustrate the 


textual and musical changes which take place, an analysis of the first paryaya 
of the third ajya stuti of the Agnistoma is now given. The paryaya is comprised 
of five statements of the gayatra with texts from JS 3.2.7—9; for comparative 
purposes the five versions are presented concurrently. Performance rules 
for the gayatra saman apparently deviate from the standard practices: the 
prastotar chants the prastava, as he does ordinarily, but the remaining four 
bhaktis are sung only by the udgatar, who in this instance is Sri Nellikkattu 
Nilakanthan Akkitiripad. A musical transcription of the first stotriya is 
supplied at the end of this article, together with the first stotriyas of the 
rathamtara and vamadevya. 



\. 

la} 

lb}} 

- 

- 

- 

2a(l) (2)} 3d}} 



a 

yd 

hi 

su 

su 

ma 

First Paryaya 

2 . 

la}} lb}} 

- 

- 

- 

2a(l) (2)} 3d} 

of Third Ajya 


a 

ya 

hi 

su 

su 

md 

Stuti 

3. [prastava] la} 

lb}} 

- 

- 

- 

2a(l) (2)} 3d}} 

(Aniruktagana) 


a 

yd 

hi 

su 

su 

md 

HXXVIIb(l) 

4. 

la} 

lb}} 

-} 

- 

- 

2a(l) (2)} 3d}} 



a 

tva 

bra hma 

yu 

jd 


-5. 

la} 

lb} 

-} 

-} 

- 

2a(l) (2)} 3d}}} 



bra 

hmd 

na 

stvdyu 

jd 

1. -} -}} 3e 5a 3e 3b}}}} 

4c 2e 3d}}}} 

- 

❖ 


-}}}} 2 a} 

hi to 




m 



0 

2. - -} 3e 5a 3e 3b}}}}} 4c 2e 3d}}} 

- 

❖ 


-}}} 2 a} 

hi to 




m 



0 


3. -} -}} 3e 5a 3e 3d}}}}} 4c 2e 3d}}}}} - * [udgItha] -}}}} 2a} 


hi to 

m 

0 


4. -} -} 3e 5a lb 3b}}}} 4c 2e 3d}}}} 

_ * 

-+}++ 2 a 

ha ro 

m 

0 


5. -} -} 3e 5a lb 3b}}}} 4c 2e 3d}}} 

_ * 

-}+}} 2 a 

va yo 

m 

0 


1. 2e 5a(l-4) (5)} 5c}} 3d} 6 b} 6 c 

-}} 2 a} 

2e 5a(l-4) 

(5) 

va 

0 


vd 

2. 3d 5a(l-4) (5)} 5c}} 3d} 6 b} 2b 2b 2a 

-}} 2 a} 

3d 5a(l-4) 

(5)} 

va 

0 


vd 

3. 2e 5a(l-4) (5)} 5c 3d} 6 b} 6 c 

-}} 2 a} 

3d 5a(l-4) 

(5)} 

va 

0 


vd 

4. 2e 5a(l-4) (5)} 5c} 3d} 6 b} 6 c 

-}} 2 a} 

2e 5a(l-4) 

(5)} 

vd 

0 


vd 

5. 2e 5a(l-4) (5)} 5c}} 3d} 6 b} 6 c 

-}} 2 a}} 

3d 5a(l-4) 

(5)} 

vd 

0 


vd 
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1. 

6cj 

3dj 

6bj 

6c 

Id lajj 

2b 2b 2ajj 15a 

3bj 

3d 






0 



va 


2. 

5cj 

3dj 

6bj 

6c 

Id lajj 

4b 

jj 15a 

3bj 

3d 






0 



V& 


3. 

5c jj 

3dj 

6bj 

6cjj Id lajjj 2b 2b 2ajj 12a 

3e 2b 2b 2b 3bj j 

4c 






0 



va 


4. 

2e 

3d j 3dj 

6bj 

6c 

2a jj 

4b 

jj 15a 

3b 

3d 






0 



va 


5. 

5c jj 

3d 

6bj 

6c 

2a jj 

6c 

jj 15a 

3bj 

3d 


o va 


1. 

7a(l-6) 

(7) 

jj 

4c 

3d 

_j 

4cj 

6c 



ham 




bha 



2. 

7a(l-6) 

(7) 

jj 

4c 

3d 

-j 

4cj 

6cjjj * 



ham 




bha 



3. 

5a 3b (1-2) [pratihara] 

(3) 

jj 

4cj 

3d 

“j 

4cj 

6c * 



ham 




bha 



4. 

7a (1-6) 

(7) 

jj 

4c 

3d 

-j 

4cj 

6c 



ham 




bha 



5. 

6a 

- 

laj 

4cj 

3d 

“j 

4cj 

6c 



ham 




bha 




1 . 

2 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


[upadrava] 


le laj 6bj 3b 3dj 
o 

Id laj 6b| 6c 
o 

le laj 6bj 6c 
o 

le laj 6bj 6c j 
o 

le laj 6bj 6c 
o 


[nidhana] 


- 2e 3b j 6c j 

va 

- 2e 3bj 3b 3djj 
va 

- 2e 3bj 6c jjj 

V<2 

- 2e 3b j 3b 3djj 
va 

- 2e 3bj 3b 3djjj 
va 


When the gayatra is chanted unexpressedly, the udgltha contains none of 
the words of the original text. Rather the syllables o va o va o va are 
substituted, as they are in the above performance. A comparison of the 
motives of this interpretation of the udgltha with those of the ordinary 
gayatra reveals that the two are completely different. The music of the 
anirukta version has, like the text, a tripartite structure: 


1. lajjjj 

0 

2a j 2e 

5a(l-4) 

(5)j 

va 

5c jj 

3dj 

6bj 6c 

2. lajj 

0 

2aj 2e 

5a(l-4) 

(5)j 

va 

5c jj 

3dj 

6bj 6c 


3. Id lajj 2b 2b 2ajj 15a 3b 3d 7a(l-6) 
o va 

The first two parts are sung exactly alike, but the music of the third is not 
the same. Therefore the udgltha has the musical structure aab. These divi¬ 
sions are perhaps the three avrts referred to in JUB 3.3.1.5: tad etad tryavrd 
gayatram gayati (see B. R. Sharma’s edition, p. 105). An avrt is a section of 
the udgltha (see Caland’s note on PB 7.1.1; see also Renou, p. 31). An 
exception to the general rule is the first stoma of the first ajya stuti, where 
the udgltha has different words and music (see Staal, “Twelve Ritual 
Chants,” p. 417; I have used for the analysis the Levy and Staal record album 
“The Four Vedas.”): 

laj - j 4cj 4c - jj lb - 5a 3dj 3d 5b 3b - 2aj 5b 3b 3d -j 2e 4a 2a(l) 

da da ta ta ham ta[bha7] 

Ritualistic traditions have all but died out in the non-Nambudiri Jaimi- 
niya communities of Tamilnatu and Kerala. However, some pandits conti¬ 
nue to sing the gayatra in both its forms, but set apparently only to the 
Savitri verse. A musical transcription of the gayatra without aniruktagana— 
called prSjapatyam gayatram by the Vaidikas—is given below, based upon 
a performance by Tiru U. V. Narayanan Upadhyaya, who is originally from 
the village Tentirupperai in the Tirunelveli District of Tamilnatu. This is 
followed by the anirukta version, which is termed the prayoga form of the 
chant. Here two renditions are presented simultaneously; the first is by the 
samaga mentioned above, the second by Tiru Venkatacala Upadhyaya of 
Tentirupperai. In these and subsequent musical examples, the first note is 
set equal to the actual sung pitch; metronomic readings also are given. A 
comma (,) designates a spot where breath is taken; flats ( b ) and sharps (#) 
placed above the notes indicate that these tones are somewhat lower or 
higher, respectively. The signs / and \show ascending or descending glides 
from one tone to the next. Phrase markings (/—\) are used above individual 
syllables wherever notes have the value of a quarter note (J ) or more. The 
symbol o/\n shows where natural vocal vibrato occurs. 


[PRASTAVA] 
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Here also the udgltha of the unexpressed saman deviates both textually and 
musically from the prototype. The replacement syllables o va o va o va are 
the same as in the Nambudiri tradition, but a close comparison of the two 
interpretations reveals that the musical form here is aaa (the same music 
for each o va) instead of aab. By examining the spots where breath is 
taken, we can assume that, like the Nambudiri habit, the ideal is to sing 
everything after the prastava in a single breath. 

A different version of the prajapatyam gayatram is encountered in other 
Tamil-speaking areas (Kdtuntirappulli, near Palakkatu [Palghat], and Sri- 
rangam, near Tiruccirappalli). A Kotuntirappulli manuscript preserves this 
reading with the Jaiminiya musical syllable notation (written above the 
text), with which the Nambudiris are not familiar (the notation and the 
accompanying hand and arm gestures are described in SC 142-152; see also 
Parpola, “Jaiminiya Samaveda,” pp. 19-20; the Nambudiris employ dif¬ 
ferent movements, discussed in SC 220-233). 

ca su te ca ka ti 

tat savitur varenyomjbhargo devasya dhimaha / i dhiyo yo nah 
sat ca sa kac tac tac sa tac kac ca sa 

praca hum bha o va o va o va hum bha o va 

This seems to combine features of both the nirukta and anirukta types; the 
full text of the Prajapati chant is used, as well as the three successive o va 
statements (the Srlrangam Samavedins use only two). The musical notation 
of this extract (tac! tael sa ! ac ) reveals a structure similar to that of the 
Nambudiri udgitha: aab. But elsewhere different symbols are found (see, 
for example, the gayatra chants in SK 2S/1; a manuscript of the JUB gives the 
notation as tyac tyac tyac [see B. R. Sharma edition, p. 9, n. 2]). 

It may be useful to compare the practices of the Jaiminiyas with those of 
the Kauthumas, who notate with numbers instead of syllables. The Kauthu- 
ma chants in SK 2S/1 were edited by Sri Rsisankar Tripathi Agnihotri of 
Varanasi, whose family comes from Gujarat. Consequently these samans 
must be viewed as representing the tradition of northern and not of southern 
Kauthumas; textually and notationally, however, the two practices are 
probably rather close, or perhaps identical. The model continues to be the 
gayatra with the Savitri mantra. 

1 r 1 r r 

prastava: tat savitur vareniyom/ udgItha: bhargo devasya 
r 2 lr r 2 1 

dhlmahi 2/ dhiyo yo nah praco 12 1 2/pratihara: hum a 2/ 

1 2 111 
upadrava: dayo/mDHAUA: a 3 4 5// 
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The numeral notation is explained by Simon (pp. 309-321) and by me (SC 
29-75). We disagree on several details, but some general information will 
suffice to make the system clear for this particular saman. Numbers are 
notated both above and within the line of text. Once notated, a number 
holds true for all subsequent syllables until a different number appears. The 
letter r means that the syllable over which it appears is held for two matras 
(time units). I have proven in my book that the numbers do not stand for 
specific tones. In other words, the number sequence 12 (the number 1 above 
the text, the number 2 within the textual line) does not imply that only two 
pitches are to be sung; it is rather a symbol for a specific kind of melisma 
(embellishment), which in this case consists of more than two tones. In the 
udgitha, the only bhakti that will concern us here, two of these number se¬ 
quences are found: I 2 and 2x212- The first is called prenkha (an older term 
is karsana), the second avanardana (see Simon, pp. 313-314, n. 6). Therefore 
the musical material of the gayatra udgitha can be represented symbolically 
in this way: 

122121212 

Aniruktagana is applied to udgitha and upadrava; the Kauthumas replace 
each syllable of the original texts by the vowel o (see CH 180). This, as we 
have seen, is different from the Jaiminiya traditions, where 0 va (stated three 
times) is substituted. Another notable difference is that the Kauthumas 
usually retain the gayatra melody in its original form, without modifying 
the music of the udgitha. However, changes do occur in certain stomas of 
the bahispavamana and ajya stotras. A modification of the melody of the 
gayatra—which takes place always in the udgitha—is called a dhur (see 
Bollee on §B 2.1.1, n. 4; see also his quotation of LSS 7.12.1: “The dhurs of 
the gayatra are a modification of the giti [melody]” [note on SB 2.2.3]). There 
are five dhurs; their notational schemes (see SK 2S/1, pp. 279, 328 n. 1, 340 n. 
1,345 n. 1), which differ of course from the udgitha prototype cited above, are: 

1. I222l2212i2l2 (bahispavamana, stoma 1) 

2. I2222221212il2l2i212 (bahispavamana, stoma 3; third ajya, stoma 1) 

3. I 2 I 2 I 2 I 21212 (bahispavamana, stoma 4; first ajya, stoma 1) 

4. 12i212212i212l2l212 (bahispavamana, stoma 5; fourth ajya, stoma 1) 

5. 1212121212x212 (bahispavamana, stoma 6) 

In practice the dhurs of the ajyastotras are sung partly nirukta, partly 
anirukta. For example, the dhur of the first ajyastotra is chanted as follows 
(see SK 2S/1, p. 328): 

1 r r _1 r _ 1 rr _ 12 

om o o o o2 o o o o2 nai hota sa2d o ol212 


HOWARD, Mysic OF THE UNEXPRESSED CHANT 

Transcribed below are three versions of the udgitha of the first stotriya 
of the bahispavamanastotra. The top version gives the nirukta unmodified 
form (called gayatragana), the middle the nirukta modified form (called 
niruktagana), the bottom the anirukta modified form (aniruktagana). These 
are evidently three stages which Kauthuma-Ranayaniya Samavedins master 
when they are being initiated as srautins (sacrificial functionaries). The no¬ 
tational pattern of the last two versions is of course that of the first dhur: 
122212212x212- The chanter is Sri Krsnamurti Srauti (see SC 103, n. 1; 
277-280), an Aiyar Brahman formerly of the village Maraiturai in the 
Tancavur (Tanjore) District of Tamilnatu; he now resides in Varanasi. 




O OOO 
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We are in a better position to determine the actual meaning of the 
term avrt as it relates to the Kauthuma-Ranayanlya recension. Two passages, 
LSS 7.10.21 (cited in Renou, p. 31) and the commentary on GVS 1.14-27 
(see B. R. Sharma’s edition, pp. 8—12) identify the three sections: 

1 lrrr _ 21 rr 2 1 

pa2va2manayendava2[yi] / abhi devam iyal212 / ksato 

The quotation is from the first stotriya, called retasya, of the bahispava- 
manastotra—which, as we have seen, is sung unexpressedly in the ritual. 
Since the three avrts are considered sections of the udgitha, it is surprising 
to find the syllables ksato as part of this bhakti; they would normally belong 
to the upadrava. But the pratihara, the bhakti separating udgitha and upa- 
drava, is not chanted in the first stotriya (see PB 7.1.5; GYS 1.24-26); hence 
these two bhaktis are joined together as one and are called udgitha. It is 
important to note that though it refers to the other four, the GVS never 
mentions an upadrava bhakti, which has been absorbed as part of the udgi¬ 
tha. The criterion that distinguishes one bhakti from another is that no two 
of the five are sung consecutively by the same solo chanter. However, with 
the elimination of the pratihara the two bhaktis sung by the udgatar appear 
side by side—an untenable situation that is rectified by calling the two 
collectively the udgitha. In practice only in the retasya is the pratihara not 
chanted; therefore the term avrt may refer only to this stotriya, the im¬ 
portance of which is underscored by the fact that it has a special name. If the 
same is true in the Jaiminlya tradition, the three avrts here may be: 

o va o va o va/o/va 

This division reflects the singing of udgitha (o va o va o va), upadrava (o), 
and nidhana (va) by the udgatar. Perhaps Jaimlniya Samavedins themselves 
will be able to shed further light on the subject. 

ANIRUKTAGANA WITH BHAKARA SUBSTITUTIONS 

The Nambudiris chant two stutis in which syllables are replaced by those 
which begin with the consonant bh; these samans are the rathamtara (on JS 
3.4.1-2) and the yajnayajnlya (on JS 3.5.12-13). In the rathamtara the pro¬ 
cedure normally followed is to retain the original vowels of the udgitha but 
to begin all syllables except the last four with bh (see Parpola on LSS 2.9.12- 
14a [= DSS 6.1.16]); the Nambudiris add two extra syllables at the end: 
o yi. Below I give the original texts of the udglthas of the three stotriyas— 
omitting the final syllables, which are not affected by aniruktagana. I wish 
to thank Dr. Parpola for sending copies of the bhakara-rathamtara and arci- 
kagana-rathamtara as written down by Sri Malamel Paramesvaran Nambu- 
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diri with the aid of Sri Muttatukkattu Itti Ravi Nambudiri. The sub¬ 
stitutive syllables are given below the original text; those used by the Nam- 
budiris are presented first (NJ = Nambudiri Jaiminiya), those belonging to 
the Kauthuma (K) tradition (see SK 2S/1, 388-389) are printed beneath. 1 

1. A-DU-GDHAI-VA DHE-NA-VA I- SA-NAM 

NJ: o bhu bha bhi bha bhe bha bha bhi bha bha 

K: om vag bha bhu bha bhi bha bhe bha bha bhi bha bha 

A- SY- A JA—GA—TAH 
NJ: bha bhi bha bha bha bha 
K: bha bha bha bha bhah 

2. NAM IN-DRA TA-(SU-)-STHU-*SO NA TV-A- VAM(VAlvl) 

NJ: o bhi bha bha bhu bha bha bhu bha bha 

K: om vag bha bhi bha bhu bhu bho bha bha bha 

A-*NYO DI- VY-*0 (DI- VI- YO) 

NJ: bha bha bhi bhi bha 

K: bha bho bhi bhi bho 

3. TO NA JA-NI-S YA-TE [—] A-(’)SV-A-YA-*NTO 

NJ: o bha bha bhi bha bhe bha bhu bha bha bha 

K: om vag bho bha bha bhi bha bhe bha bha bha bho 

MA-GHA-VANN IN 
NJ: bha bha bha bhi 
K: bha bha bha bhi 

I do not know how to explain why Nambudiri bhakara replacements for 
some of the original syllables (marked above with asterisks) have different 
vowels. It may be that at one time breaths were taken after these syllables; 
if this is true then tasthuso would be changed to tasthusah, anyo to anyah, 
divyo to divyah, and asvayanto to asvayantah. When this is done, every 
vowel of every word would belong to the same phonetic class as the corres¬ 
ponding vowels of the padapatha. 

The udgitha excerpts quoted above are below musically analyzed accord¬ 
ing to the method previously used for Nambudiri samans. Two performances 
of both the rathamtara and bhakara-rathamtara are provided so that ac¬ 
curate conclusions can be drawn. Corresponding syllables are aligned. 


1 Editor’s Note : This rathamtara occurs in the Agnistoma, but not in the Atiratra 
(see Volume I, page 641). 


Rathamtara 


Bhakara-Rathamtara 


[from stotriya 1] 

’ HIXb(3) : lc 2a(l) (2)} -}} 

SXVIII(5): lc 2a(l) (2)} -} 
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va 
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2e -} 

lb 

K 

bha 

bha 

bhi 


bha 


3d(l—2) (3)} 8b(l) (2-8) 

lb 3b}} 

3d(l—2) (3)} lb 

7a 

3e 3b}} 

ja 

ga 


3d(l-2) (3)} lb 

- 

5a lb 3b}} 

la 2b 

- 

5a 3e 3b}} 

bha 

bha 



"4c} 

-}} 

4c 

-+ 


tah 

f 4c 2e(l) (2)} 3d} 

4c 

- 3d} 


bha 


[from stotriya 2] 






-+ 

2h 

- 

-} 

- 

-} 

lc 


lb} 

-1 

2h 

- 

- 

- 

-1 

lc 


lb} 

na 

mi 

ndra 

. ta 

sthu 

so 

na 


tva 

-+ 

2e 

2e 

lb 

le la} 

2e 

lb 

le 

la} 

-} 

2e 

2e 

lb 

2a(l) (2) 

2e 

lb 

2a(l) 

(2) 

0 

bhi 

bha 

bha 

bhu 

bha 

bha 


bhu 


2e 

3e - 

la 4c 

-} 

4c 3d} 

-} -} 4c 

- 

la 2e lb la 

3d 

-} 

4c 3d 

-} 4c 

vam 

a 


nyo 


di vyo 

'-} 3d} 2e 

4a 3b}} 4c -} 

3d 

*-}} 


-} 3d} -} 4c}} 

-} 3d} 2e 

3b}} -} 

3d 

-1} 


-} 3d -} 4c} 

bha bha 

bha 


bha 


bhi bhi 


[from stotriya 3] 

3b 3d}} - 2b(l) (2) - - - Id 

3b 3d - 2b(l) (2) - - _ _ i e 

to na ja ni sya te 

5a| -} 3d} - 2e 2e} 2d 2e lb la} 4c —f - 4a 3b}} 4c} 

2e(l) (2) 3d la 2d la-f 2d la} lb la} 3d - - 4a 3b}}} 

bha o bha bha bhi bha bhe 


Ib-f 

lb+ 

’Sva 


- la 5b(l-2)(3-5)2a} - 

- la 2d 3e 2a - - 

ya nto ma gha 
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3d} If lb 

3b} 3b 

3d}} 

* - 2a 

-} 

3d} 

2e lb la}3d 


3d 

4a 3b 

3b 

3d} 

lc 2a 

-} 

3d 

2e lb la 3d 

.bha 

bhu bha 




bha 

bha 


bha bha 

'2e 

3b 3d 

-I 

4c 

3b 

3d 





2e 

3b 3d 


4c 

3b 

3d 





.vann 

in 









4c}} 4c 

-} 



3d} 





- 

4c} lb 

- 








.bha 


bhi 









It has been said that the bhakara-rathamtara is sung in the same way as the 
nirukta equivalent (this is true in the Kauthuma tradition). The analysis 
shows, however, that they are different in many respects. The two perfor¬ 
mances of the rathamtara usually agree, as do the two interpretations of its 
anirukta counterpart; this is astounding considering that the two recordings 
were made fourteen years apart. For this reason I believe the analysis to be 
authoritative. 

Not much need be written regarding the yajnayajniya. Bhakara sub¬ 
stitutions are made only at the first repetition of the first stotriya in the 
opening paryaya (see Staal, “Twelve Ritual Chants,” p. 428). Four syl¬ 
lables are affected: poprim vaya of the original text are replaced by bha 
bha bha bha in the following way: 

lb la 3d}}} lb la 4a 3b} 3b 3d}}} Id la} -}}}} 4c}}} 4c 2b 2b 2b 
po prim va ya 

becomes 

la 2a(l) (2)|| 3e 2a(l) (2)} 3e 2a(l) (2) 3d}}} [HIXa (16-17)] 
bha bha bha bha 

Text and music are also different in the prastava of the same stoma, but 
aniruktagana is not found in this bhakti. 


aniruktagana in other samans 

Unlike the Kauthumas and Ranayaniyas, the Nambudiris impart 
aniruktagana not only to the gayatra and rathamtara but also to other 
chants. All of the Agnistoma samans are sung anirukta; the same probably 
is true of chants proper to the Atiratra (stutis 13-29), although I have not 
listened to all of these. 

To illustrate the extent to which unexpressed chanting is carried out in 
some of the samans, I supply now analyses of the udgitha of the first stotriya 
of the vamadevya (on JS 3.4.3) in both the nirukta and anirukta forms; 
these appear in the left and right columns, respectively. 


Vamadevya 

Stotriya 

SXVIII(7) : la} 2e -} lb - 2b 
Text : u tl sa 
2a(l) (2)}}}} 4c} 3b 3d}-2e 
da vr 

-} lb - 5a -} 3b 3d} 2e 3b}’ 
dha ssa kha au 

lb 3b lc 2a} -} 3e 3b -} 3d - 
ho ha yi ka 

- 2e 3b} lb 3b} - 2a(l) (2)} 
ya sa ca 

4c} 4c -}} * 

yi 


Vamadevya: Aniruktagana 
1: Udgitha 

SXVIII (8) : la} 4d lb 3b}} lb 3b 
Text : o 

3d}} 6b 2e 3d}}}}} 2b 2b 2b 2b 
2a}}} lb 3b 3d}} 6b 2e 3d}}}}} 

2c 2a 2a 5a 3e 3b 3d} lb 3b 
3d}} 2e 2e 2e 4c 3e 5a 3e 3b 
3d}} 6b 2e 3d}}} 2b 2b 2b 2b 
2a}} 4c lb * 3b} 3d}} 6b 3d 
3d}}}}} 2c 2a 2a 5a 3e 3b 3d}} 

3d} lb 6a 3b} 3b 3d}} le la - 

a bu 

-} 3d 2e 4a 4a 2a(l) (2)}}} 5b 
hau ho ha 

2b 2a 3e 5a 2e 2e 3d} 5b 3b 3b 
3d} * -}}} 3e 2b 3b}}} lb 3b 
o 

3d}} 7b 5a 3d 3e 3b 3d} lb 3b} 
lb 3b 3d}}} 5b 3b}}} * 


Thus the text of the original chant is completely lost; the music too is 
entirely different in the unenunciated performance, which contains an okara 
of extraordinary length. The Srautakosa editors have written six okaras 
instead of this one (see SK 2S/1, p. 399), probably to correspond with the six 
notational syllables pa kha ta pa kha ta (of Baroda Oriental Institute Ms. 
286?). From the tape it is clear that the Nambudiris sing only one okara here. 
The udglthas of the other stotriyas have the same text and tonal patterns. 

The remaining chants of the Agnistoma are also made unexpressed 
primarily by the use of okaras, but the placement of these vowels varies from 
chant to chant. It will be instructive to compare the Nambudiri readings of 
the udgitha texts in these additional chants with those of the Kauthumas. 
I use the capital O to indicate the anirukta syllables; a broken line shows the 
syllables of the Kauthuma texts that are not sung by the Nambudiris. The 
upadrava sections are also sung unexpressedly, but here the pattern is prac¬ 
tically always the same: only the first syllable—but occasionally also the 
second—is replaced by an O. Therefore the upadrava texts will be omitted, 
except in those cases where there are departures from the general rule. The 
names of the samans are supplied in each instance. 

Amahiyava (see SK 2S/1, pp. 358, 361), on JS 3.3.1-3 

1. K : on divai sad bhumi ya dadai 
NJ: 0-vau sal bhuO-dadayi 
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2. K :om varunaya marudbhiyah 

NJ: 0- ya 0- bhayah 

3. K : on dyumnanai manusanam 

NJ: 0 - maO-sanam 

Raurava (see SK 2S/1, pp. 358-59, 362), on JS 3.3.4-5 

1. K : om apo vasano arsasy a ratnadha yonim rtasya saidasa 

NJ : Opo vasano arsasy a ratnadha yonio - dada 

o ha u va 

o ha vu va ’ 

2. K : om utso devo hiranyayo duhana udhar diviyam madhu 

NJ : Otso devo hiranyaya duhana udhar diviO - 

K : priyam o ha u va 
NJ : priyam o ha vu va 

3. K : om pratnam sadhastham asadad aprcchyan dharunam vajiy arsasa 

NJ : 0 - tnam sadhastham asadad aprcchyan dharuO — rsasa 

K : o ha u va 

NJ : o ha vu va 

i 

Yaudhajaya (see SK 2S/1, pp. 359, 362), on JS 3.3.4—5 

1. Udgitha 1 

K : om apo vasana a 
NJ : OpO- na ya 

Udgitha 2 > 

K : a ratnadha yonim rtasya sai 
NJ : O ratnadha yoniO - sya say! 

2. Udgitha 1 

K : om utso daivo hira 
NJ : OtsO — hira 

Udgitha 2 

K : duhana udhar diviyam madhu 
NJ : O-hana Udhar diviO-m madhu 

3. Udgitha 1 

K : om pratnam sadhastham a 
NJ : O - tnam O - stham a 

Udgitha 2 

K : aparchiyan dharunam vaji ya 
NJ : Oparchiyan dharuO — ja ya 


HOWARD, MUSIC OF THE UNEXPRESSED CHANT 

Ausana (see SK 2S/1, pp. 360, 363), on JS 3.3.6-8 

1. K : on drava pari kosan ni sida nrbhaih punano abhi vajam arsa 

NJ : O -va O-ri O — ni sida O-bhaylh / punano abhi vajam arsa 

2. K : om yudhah pavate daivalndur asasthiha vrjana raksamanah 

NJ : O-dhaO — vaO — vaindur Osasthiha /vrjana raksamanah 

3. K : om viprah puraeta jananam rbhur ddhira usana / kaviyena 
NJ : O-praO - raO-jananam Obhuh / dhlra usana kaviyena 

Rathamtara (discussed above; the upadravas are introduced by Ua) 

Vamadevya (discussed above; the upadravas consist of vak 6) 

Naudhasa (see SK 2S/1, pp. 403-405), on JS 3.4.6-7 

1. K : om vasor mandanam andhasa abhi vatsan na svasaraisu 

NJ : O-sor mandanam andhasa Obhayl / vatsan nu svasraylsu 

K : dhenavah 

NJ : dhenavah 

2. K : om indran glrbhair navamahai dyuksam sudanun 

NJ : Ondran gayirbhayir havamahaO — ksam / sudanun 

K : tavisaibhair avarttam 

NJ : tavisaylbhaylr avarttam 

3. K : oh girin na purubhojasan ksuma - ntam vajam ^atinaih 

NJ : O-rayin na purubhojanam O - ma / tarn vajam satinam 

K : sahasrainam 

NJ : saihasrayinam 

Kaleya (see SK 2S/1, pp. 411-412), on JS 3.4.8-9 

1. K : om indram sabadha utayai brhad gayantah sutasome adhvarai 

NJ : O - saO-dha uO - brhat gayaO - sutasome adhvarayl 

2. K : om huvai bharan na karinan na yan dudhra varante na sthira 

NJ : O - bhaO - su kaO - na yan dudhra O-rante su sthira 

K : murah 

NJ : murah 

3. K : om madaisu saipram andhasa ya adrtya sasamanaya sunvatai 

NJ : O — su O-pram aO — ya adrtya 0-§amanaya sunvatayi 

Samhita (see SK 2S/1, pp. 421, 426), on JS 3.5.1-3 

1. K : om pavasva soma dharaya 

NJ : O-sva soO- 

2. K : om abhai yonim ayohatai 

NJ : O — yonim O- 

3. K : om mamhaistho vartrahantamah 

NJ : O-stho vr-0- 

Sabha [see SK 2S/1, p. 427; the Kauthuma tradition prescribes a different 
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mantra, but the saman corresponding to the Nambudiri chant is 
UG 1.2.15 ( Sapha ), found in Diksitar, UG/UhyG, 36.], on JS 3.5.4 

1. Udgltha 

K : [om] rebhan pavaitram pari yaisi vai / svatah 

NJ : O-pavayitram pary ayisi vayi - svatah 

Upadrava 

K : dhara asa / ksato 
NJ : O — hO — ato 

Pauskaia [see SK 2S/1, p. 427; the Kauthuma tradition prescribes a dif¬ 
ferent mantra, but the saman corresponding to the Nambudiri 
chant is UG 2.7.2, found in Dlksitar, UG/UhyG, 289.], on JS 
3.5.5 

1. K : [om] ati hvara / sai ramhaya 
NJ : O -hvaram sayi ramhaya 

Syavasva (see SK 2S/1, pp. 423, 427-428), on JS 3.5.6-8 

1. Udgltha 

K : om sutaya madayitnava e hi ya apa svanam snath! 

NJ : O-taya madayitnava O hOi ya apa svanam snath! 

Upadrava 

K : e ha e hi ya sakhayo dairghajihvayo 
NJ : O hO O hOi ya sakhaO-dayirghajlhvayam 

2. Udgltha 

K : om yo dharaya pavakaya e hi ya pariprasyandatai 
NJ : O- dharaya pavakaya O hOi ya pariprasyandatayi 

Upadrava 

K : e ha e hi ya indur asvo na kartvayo 

NJ : O hO O hOi ya indur Osvas su kartvayo 

3. Udgltha 

IC : on tan durosam abh! nara e hi ya soma visvaclya 
NJ : O— durosam abh! nara O hOi ya somam vayisvaciya 

Upadrava 

K : e ha e hi ya yajnaya santuv adrayo [Some of the okaras in 

NJ : O hO O hOi ya yajnaO- santu adrayo this saman may not 

be anirukta syllables.] 

Andhigava (see SK 2S/1, pp. 423—424, 428), on JS 3.5.6—8 

1. K : om sutaya madaya hum ma 

NJ : O-taya madaya ham ma 

2. K : om yo dharaya pava hum ma 

NJ : O-dharaya pava ham ma 
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3. K : on tan durosam abh! hum ma 
NJ : O- tan durosam abh! ham ma 

Kava (see SK 2S/1, pp. 424, 428-429), on JS 3.5.9-11 

1. Udgltha 

K : om priyani pavatai cano haita namani yahvo adhi yaisu 

NJ : O—yani pavatayi cano O-mani / yahvo adhi yayisu 

K : varddhatai 

NJ : vaO- 

Upadrava 

K : ratham vai§vancam aruhad vaicaksa 
NJ : O-thama vayiscancam aO-yicaksa 

2. Udgltha 

K : om sya jihva pavatai madhu prayam vakta patir ddhiyo 

NJ : O—jihva pavatayi madhu O- kta patih / dhayo 

K : asya adabhayah 

NJ : sya daO- 

Upadrava 

K : nama tarttiyam adhai rocanan dai 
NJ : O-ma tarttiyam aO - nan dayi 

3. Udgltha 

K : on dyutanah kalasam acikradan nrbhir yemanah kosa a 

NJ : O - tanah kalasam acaO-bhih / yemanah ko§a 

K : hiranyayai 
NJ : hiraO — 

Upadrava 

K : adh! traiparstha usaso vai raja 
NJ : Odhayi trayiprstha uO —yi raja 

Yajnayajniya (see SK 2S/1, pp. 453-454), on JS 3.5.12-13 

1. K :om a ira ira ca daksasai paprim vayam amrtaii jatava 

NJ : O yira iha ca daksasayi poprim vayaO amrtaO — va 

K : hum ma i 

NJ : ham ma yi 

2. K : om maitram su samsisam urjjo napatam sa hinayam a hum 

NJ : O - tran nu Samsisam urjo nupatam sa hy ayum a ham 

K : ma i 

NJ : ma yi 

3. K : om ma havyadatayai bhuvad vajesv avita bhuvadd hum 

NJ : O- havyadatayayi bhuvad vajesv avita bhuvadd ham 

K : ma i 

NJ : ma yi 

It is interesting to observe that the original first syllables of every udgitha 
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and upadrava of every Nambudiri ritual chant are replaced by the vowel 
o in aniruktagana. 

Of the stutis past the twelfth, special mention should be made of the 
sixteenth, consisting only of one saman that the Nambudiris appropriately 
call sodasi (see NYR 34, 80, 83; the complete text, along with a musical 
analysis of the stotriyas, is found in SC 215-218; a transcription of the 
first stotriya is presented in SC 445-451); the corresponding Kauthuma- 
Ranayaniya chant is named gaurivita (UG 1.5.2; see Dlksitar, UG/UhyG 
87-88). Since it is said that a single error in the singing of this laud will 
cause the chanter to go mad, in the interest of testing the validity of this 
legend I will compare two recordings of the second half of the udgitha in 
the first stotriya. The first, not recorded during a yaga, I made in 1971 ; the 
second is from the Atiratra of 1975 . 

From $oda§i rHXb(2) : lb| 2a|| 3e 3b|| 4c 3d - 2e 4a 3b 3d|| 

1975 Atiratra : lb 2a|| 4c 3b 3d - 3b 3d| 

.Text : su ta 

" 6 b 3d 3d|||||| 2b 2b 2b 2b 2a||| lb 3b 3d|| 6 b 3d 3d|||| 2c 2a 2a 4a 3b 

- 2 b 2 b 2 a - 6 b- 

'3d||| 3d| lb 4a 3b 3b 3d| * 2e 4a 3b| lb 3b 3d|| lb 3d|||| - 2a||||| 

-2e| - 3b|-lb 3b -2a| 

sya ma 

'2a 2a 4a 3b 3d|| lb 3b 3d| 2e 4c 2e 2e 9a 3b 8 b 2e 2e 7b 2a| 3e * 

2a- 4c 3d - 8 b 2b 2b 2a|| — 

’ laj 3d||| 6 b 3d 3d|||||| 2b 2b 2b 2b| la||| 5b 3b 3d|| 3e 3b - 

- 2b 2b 2a(l) (2)||-4c -|| 

tir na 

'2e 3d|| lb 3b lb * lb la 6 b 3d 3d||||| 3a|| 2a 2a 2a 2a 4b++|| 2b 2b 2b 

-2c2a2a4b{ - 

' 3b+ -++I 3e 3b|| 2e| 3d| lb 3b 3d|| 6 b 2e 3d|||| 2c 2c 2c 2b (1) (2) 

2e -|| 4c -| - 2c 2a 2b (1) (2) 

ma dho h 

[Duration: approximately 79 seconds] 

[Duration: approximately 22 seconds] 

Obviously the first recording, not taken during a sacrifice, is more complete 
than the second, in which lacunae of three or more motives are indicated by 

the sign-. The reason for the dissimilarity is that during the rituals the 

Samavedins as a rule sing every section (vacana) in a single breath; this precept 
takes precedence over the music, which often has to be drastically abbreviated. 
This is especially true for the soda§i, where syllables are exceedingly 
prolonged. It is in a sense ironic that Nambudiri samans can be heard in 
their authentic musical versions only outside the perimeter of the ritual. 


HOWARD, MUSIC OF THE UNEXPRESSED CHANT 


TRANSCRIPTIONS FROM NAMBUDIRI STUTIS 


Third Ajya Stuti: Stotriya 1 
[HXXVIIb(l)] 







Note: Pmstava performed by Muttatukkattu Itti Ravi Nambudiri; Udgitha, Pratihara, 
Upadrava and Nidhana, by Nellikkattu Nilakanthan Akkitiripad. 
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a s 


Note: Performed by Muttatukkattu Itti Ravi Nambudiri. 


Vamadevya (Aniruktagana): Stotriya 1 
[SXVIII (8)] 

«Lll6 

f = a Prastava 
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stha yau ho 



ma 


Upadrava 



/va 



Note: Performed by Muttatukkattu Itti Ravi Nambudiri. 
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THE FIVE-TIPPED BIRD, THE SQUARE BIRD, 
AND THE MANY-FACED DOMESTIC ALTAR 


C. V. Somayajipad, M. Itti Ravi Nambudiri, and Frits Staal 


As WE HAVE SEEN (Volume I, page 182), the six-tipped bird (satpatrika), 
which is the shape of the 1975 Agni, is one of three Nambudiri traditions— 
the one that all the six Vaidikans are eligible to adopt. Of the two others, the 
five-tipped bird (pancapatrika) can be adopted by Taikkat, Kaplingat, or 
Pantal, and was adopted once by Taikkat after 1919 . The last remaining one, 
the square bird (pithan), can be adopted by Cerumukku, Perumpatappu, or 
Kaimukku, and was adopted by Cerumukku some one hundred fifty years 
ago. 

In all three traditions the names of the numbered bricks, and the 
mantras with which they are consecrated, are the same. Bricks of half¬ 
thickness also have the same number. All other rites and recitations are 
identical. Therefore, if we know the shape, configuration, and order of the 
bricks, we are in a position to construct the entire Agnicayana in traditions 
of the five-tipped bird and square bird simply by adapting our description 
of the Agnicayana for the six-tipped bird. 


THE FIVE-TIPPED BIRD (PANCAPATRIKA) 

There are six kinds of bricks. The unit square is a fourth (caturthi) of 
the yajamana, measured to the ground from the tips of his fingers when he 
stands with outstretched arms. The other five are derived from the unit 
square in accordance with the methods outlined in Figure 15: 
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RAVI & STAAL, FIVE-TIPPED AND SQUARE BIRDS 


UNIT SQUARE (caturthi) fourth of size of yajamana 
1/2 caturthyardha 1/2 goose-beaked (hamsamukhi) 
1/4 caturthipada three-cornered quarter (trikonapadya) 
1/4 1/4 caturthipada four-cornered quarter 
(catuskonapadya) 



(hamsamukhi) 



caturthipada caturthipada 

three-cornered quarter four-cornered quarter 
(trikonapadya) (ca tuskonapadya) 


Figure 15 —Shapes of Bricks of the Five-Tipped Bird 


c.v., ITTI 


Caturthyardha: 1/2 of caturthi 
Caturthipada (in the form of a three-cornered 
quarter, trikonapadya): 1/4 of caturthi 
Hamsamukhi (“goose-beaked”); 1/2 of caturthi 
Caturthipada (in the form of a four-cornered 
quarter, catuskonapadya): 1/4 of caturthi. 

The last shape comes in two orientations: left-oriented and right-oriented. 

The total number of bricks in each layer is two hundred, and the dis¬ 
tribution of the six kinds is as follows: 


ist/yd/ 5 th layer 


Caturthi 61 

Caturthyardha 96 

Caturthipada (trikona) 36 

Hamsamukhi 1 

Caturthipada (catuskona) 

left-oriented 3 

right-oriented 3 

TOTAL 200 


2 nd/ 4 th layer 
72 
64 
64 


200 


The surface area of each layer is: 


Caturthi 

Caturthyardha 

Caturthipada 

TOTAL 


1 st/yd/ 5 th layer 
61 x 1 =61 
97 x 1/2 = 48.5 
42 x 1/4 = 10.5 
120 


2 nd! 4 th layer 
72 X 1 =72 

64 X 1/2 = 32 
64 x 1/4 = 16 
120 


120 = 7 1/2 x 16, or 7 1/2 square purusas. 

Since the size of the bird is different from that of the six-tipped bird, 
the vrddha (extended) prakrama of the five-tipped bird is 35 2/3, not 34 1/3, 
viral (see Volume I, page 195). The configuration and order of bricks in the 
first through the fifth layers are given in Figures 16-20. 
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Figure 16 —First Layer of the Five-Tipped Bird 
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C.V., ITTI RAVI & STAAL, FIVE-TIPPED AND SQUARE BIRDS 


N 



Figure 20 —Fifth Layer of the Five-Tipped Bird 


THE SQUARE BIRD (pITHAN) 

All the bricks are square. There are four kinds, their sides being func¬ 
tions of the size of the yajamana (see Figure 21): 



dasami 


Figure 21 —Shapes of Bricks of the Square Bird 

Caturthi (fourth): 1/4 is the unit square 
Pancami (fifth): 1/5 = 4/5 of caturthi 
Sasthi (sixth): 1/6 = 2/3 of caturthi 
Dasami (tenth): 1/10 = 2/5 caturthi. 

The sides of the four squares are relative to the size of the yajamana, but may 
be approximately measured in terms of the absolute unit of length called the 
viral. In that case, the sides of the four squares are 30, 24, 20, and 12 viral, 
respectively. 


The total number of bricks in each layer is two hundred, and the dis- 

tribution of the four kinds is as follows: 



Istl3rdl5th layer 

2ndj4th layer 

Caturthi 

24 

12 

Pancami 

120 

125 

Sasthi 

36 

63 

Dasami 

20 


TOTAL 

200 

200 

The surface area of each layer is: 



lst/3rd/5th layer 

2nd 14 th layer 

Caturthi 

24 X 1 = 24 

12 X 1 =12 

Pancami 

120 x 16/25 = 76 4/5 

125 X 16/25 = 80 

Sasthi 

36 x 4/9 = 16 

63 x 4/9 = 28 

Dasami 

20 X 4/25 = 3 1/5 


TOTAL 

120 

120 
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120 = 7 1/2 x 16, or 7 1/2 square purusas. 

The configuration and order of bricks in the first through fifth layers 
are given in Figures 22-26. 

While there are three traditions for constructing the bird-shaped main 
altar, there are two for constructing the new domestic altar. In both tradi¬ 
tions, the altar is constructed in 5 layers of 3 X 7 bricks. The mantras with 
which the bricks are consecrated are the same. The domestic altar of the 
1975 performance is called ekamukhi, “single-faced.” In the other tradition, 
the altar is called bahumukhi, “many-faced.” It was constructed about 150 
years ago in Bhatti Mana near Kunnamkulam. 

In the many-faced domestic altar there are three kinds of bricks, all 
square, and measured in terms of virals: 

Trtiya (third): 32 viral 

Caturthi (fourth): 24 viral 

Sasthi (sixth) : 16 viral. 

Note that these are different from their namesakes in the square bird. 

The distribution of the three kinds over the five layers is as follows: 



lst/3rd/5th layer 

2ndl4th layer 

Trtiya 

Caturthi 

12 

5 

Sasthi 

9 

16 

TOTAL 

21 

21 


The surface of each layer is : 


Trtiya 

Caturthi 

Sasthi 

TOTAL 


lst/3rd/5th layer 2nd!4th layer 

5 x 32 2 = 5120 

12 x 24 2 = 6912 

9 x 16 2 = 2304 16 x 16 2 = 4096 

9216 9216 


The side of the altar is 96 viral, since 9216 = 96 2 . 

The bricks are consecrated in the order marked 1—21 in Figure 27: 
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Figure 24 —Third Layer of the Square Bird 
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17 

19 
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14 

16 

18 

20 

4 

1 

2 

3 

8 

6 

13 

1 1 
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7 

12 

9 

5 


S 


1st, 3rd and 5th layers 


N 


17 

19 

20 

21 

18 

2 

16 
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3 

5 

14 

13 

11 

9 

12 
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S 

2nd and 4th layers 


Figure 27 —The Bricks of the Many-Faced Domestic Altar 


VEDIC MUDR AS 


Frits Staal 


Mudras, or hand gestures, are used in Indian culture in widely 
divergent areas ranging from iconography to dance . 1 The earliest extant 
description of mudras occurs in Bharata’s NatyaHastra, a text dealing with 
dance, music, and drama, from the beginning of the Christian era, but it is 
likely that they were mentioned half a millenium earlier in the Natasutras 
that existed in Panini’s time. Over the centuries mudras have become a 
common feature of religious worship in Hinduism, Buddhism, and Tan- 
trism. With the spread of Indian civilization, they traveled over large parts 
of Asia. They are prominent, for example, in Bali (see De Kleen 1924 , and 
Hooykaas 1970 , pp. 27-46, 117-164), and in the Mantrayana Buddhism of 
Japan (see Lokesh Chandra and Sharada Rani 1978 ). 

The Nambudiris use two sets of mudras: one to accompany the recita¬ 
tion of the Rgveda and one to accompany the chanting of the Samaveda. A 
Nambudiri tradition ascribes their invention to Ravana. Nothing is known 
of their history, however, and it is uncertain whether Vedic mudras are older 
than any of the others. Whatever their origin, the Vedic mudras could not 
have resulted from a simple adaptation of other varieties, since they are 
characterized by a feature that is distinctively Vedic: unlike other mudras, 
which represent meaning, Vedic mudras represent sound. 


MUDRAS OF THE NAMBUDIRI RGVEDA 

The first scholar who studied the Rgvedic mudras of the Nambudiris 
was Arnold Bake (see Brough 1964 ). In the early thirties, probably in 1932 , 
he took a series of twenty-seven photographs of a young brahmin at Tri- 
chur. These photos comprise a series of twelve mudras for vowels: a, a, 
i, u, e, o, ai, au, am, am, ah, and ah; twelve for consonants: (?), na, ha, ka, ta 
la, sa, ha, ca, na, (?), na, and pra; and three mudras that accompany the 
recitation of RV 1.1.1: agnim lie purohitam. Of the first set, the mudra for 
the vowel i was published in 1953 by Beryl de Zoete (Plate 4a). After Dr. 
Bake’s death in 1963 , Mrs. Bake presented me with a complete set of prints 
of those photos. 

1 Karl Ray was the first to suggest that an essay on Vedic mudras be included in the 
second volume of Agni. I use the term “mudra” as an English word. The Sanskrit form 
is mudra, which means “sign, token, seal, stamp,” as well as “hand gesture,” 
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In 1967 the Nambudiri Rgveda school at Trichur, Brahmasva Matham 
(cf. Volume I, page 174), celebrated its Golden Jubilee. On that occasion a 
souvenir volume was published in Malayalam under the title Sovanlr. This 
book contains, on pages 115-120, an article by Paramesvara Bharatikal 
entitled “Vedamudrakal” (Vedic mudras). This article was translated for 
me by Madamp Narayanan Nambudiri, and an extended and annotated 
version—prepared by Dr. K.M.J. Nambudiri, an accomplished expert in 
these mudras and also a medical doctor—was elicited and made available 
by Madamp Narayanan Nambudiri. The following description is very largely 
based upon it. Dr. Nambudiri used anatomical terms to make the descrip¬ 
tion more explicit. For example, the joints of the fingers closest to the palm 
are called metacarpophalangeal, the next joints are first interphalangeal, 
and so forth. To indicate whether the palm of the hand is up or down, use 
is made of the terms supine/supination, and prone/pronation, which cor¬ 
respond to Malayalam malarnnukltakkunna and kamilnnukitakkunna , res¬ 
pectively. 

At the time of the 1975 performance of the Atiratra-Agnicayana, Robert 
Gardner made a five-minute film of two young Nambudiris, Naranamanga- 
lat Agnisarma and Naranamangalat Paramesvaran, reciting with mudras the 
padapatha of RV 1.164.1-5. At about the same time Adelaide de Menil made 
twenty-five color photographs of eighteen mudras at the Rgveda school in 
Trichur. These were identified with the help of the article in Sovanlr, and the 
identification was subsequently checked with the help of the staff of the Tri¬ 
chur school in December 1978 . The eighteen photographs published on 
Plates 9 A-F, 10 A-F, and 11 A-F will be referred to in the following des¬ 
cription. 

The mudras of the Nambudiri Rgveda are not simple representations of 
sound. They are used to represent the ends of words (pada) in the word-for- 
word recitation (padapatha) of the Rgveda (cf. Volume I, page 29). 
Their function is to disambiguate the text in doubtful places. For example, 
the continuous recitation (samhitapatha) of RV 3.56.1, na ta minanti, has 
for its padapatha naltalminanti. But the padapatha might have been na/ 
tatylminanti. A ten-year-old pupil learns the samhita and padapatha without 
knowing Sanskrit grammar and the rules of sandhi. So he is taught the 
appropriate mudra, which distinguishes between ta and tah. In other cases 
the pupil may have learned the rules of sandhi from practice, but he does 
not know which are words of the Sanskrit language and which are not. 
According to the modern, historical, point of view, the padapatha is an ana¬ 
lysis of the samhitapatha, and the latter results from the former. According 
to the traditional point of view, the samhita is eternal, and the padapatha is 
one of its modifications ( vikara ). 

Ambiguity may also be inherent in accentuation. The accents are ex¬ 
pressed by the position of the entire hand (this parallels to some extent 
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the position of the head, inculcated when the accents were taught for the 
first, time, see Volume I, page 174): 


Accent 

Position of the I 

Udatta 

up 

Anudatta 

down 

Svarita 

to the right 

Pracaya 

to the left 


In the movement of the head, no distinction is made between the svarita 
(the accent immediately following the udatta) and the pracaya (the “accu¬ 
mulated” accent of syllables neither immediately following a svarita nor 
immediately preceding an udatta). As will be seen from the descriptions, 
some of the mudras correspond to the shape of the mouth or vocal tract 
that produces the corresponding sound. For example, the mudra for the 
vowel u imitates the rounding of the lips that characterizes its pronunciation. 
Unlike dance mudras, all Rgvedic mudras are executed by the right hand 
only. If the form of a mudra is the same as in Kathakali (the classical dance 
drama of Kerala), this will be noted (following Bharatikal), even though 
the significance is always different. 


LIST OF RGVEDA MUDRAS 

1. Hrasvamudra : mudra for short ( hrasva ) syllables. 

All fingers are extended in all joints and all fingers except the thumb are 
in apposition with each other. 
examples: devaya, asavi, gayata. 

The position of the hand is supine, i.e., with the palm up, for sarvanudatta 
(a sequence of anudatta accents, e.g., gayata), and prone, i.e., with the palm 
down, for pracaya (e.g., asavi). There are ten exceptions, viz., cases where 
the syllable is short but where other mudras are used: murdhanya, ghosa, 
dlrghavisarga, udatta, tithi, si, ukara, svarapurvakatakara, hrasvavisarga, and 
prathamanta. 

This is hamsapaksa in Kathakali. 

2. Mitrdhanyamudra: mudra for retroflex ( murdhanya ) consonants, viz., 
ta, tha, da, dha, na, sa and la, followed by short vowel or e. Ring finger 
flexed at metacarpophalangeal joint and first interphalangeal joint, 
extended at last interphalangeal joint; all other fingers extended and 
separated from each other. Hand in supination. 


PLATE 9A 


PLATE 9B 
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PLATE 9 C 


PLATE 9D 


PLATE 9E 


PLATE 9F 


PLATE 10A 


examples: prna, raksa, trini, aila (RV 10.95.18 1 ), kane (RV 10.155.1), 
vikate (RV 10.155.1), paprkse, lie. 

The same mudra is used for syllables ending sya or sva, unless they are ac¬ 
cented with svarita, e.g., urusya, krnusva 

For syllables ending in s ya or sva and marked with svarita, the hrasvamudra 
is used, e.g., amusya 

3. Ghosamudra : mudra for unaspirated consonants with voice (ghosa), viz., 
gha, jha, dha, dha, bha, and ha. 

All joints extended except metacarpophalangeal joints of little, ring, and 
middle fingers, which are flexed. Hand in semipronation. 
examples: gha, adhi, tastambha, abhi, nahi 

This mudra is also used when the padapatha is aspirated, though the samhi- 
tapatha is unaspirated, e.g., daksat, padapatha: dhaksat; juguksatah (RV 
8.31.7), padapatha: jughuksatah. 

4. Dirghavisargamudra’. mudra for long (dirgha) syllables ending in visarga 
Qi), and for syllables ending in ~na and -ni. Little, ring, and middle fingers 
flexed at metacarpophalangeal and first interphalangeal joints, while 
the thumb rests on the outer surface of the middle phalanx of the ring 
and middle fingers. Hand is in pronation, except for sarvanudatta, where 
it is in supination. 

examples: devah, tayoh, bahvih, devlh, ratnani, ahani, dhattana. 

If the visarga is preceded by ai or au, the index finger is moved slightly 

up and down. 

examples : devaih, gauh 

This is siicimukha in Kathakali. 

5. Udattamudra: mudra for syllables with udatta accent. Thumb extended, 
all other fingers flexed at metacarpophalangeal and first interphalangeal 
while the last interphalangeal joints are kept extended. Hand in supination. 
examples : uta, vi, adya, pra. 

6 . Tithimudra or timudra : mudra for syllables ending in -ti and -thi. Ring 
and middle fingers kept in apposition, flexed at the metacarpophalangeal 
joints and extended at other joints; tip of the thumb resting on the tip 
of the ring and middle fingers at their inner surface. Other fingers 
are extended. 

examples: iti, patanti, pathi. 

This is mrgasirsa in Kathakali. 

7. Simudra : mudra for syllables ending in -si, -si, -se, -sya, and -sva. Index 
'I have marked the source in the Rgveda of rare words or hapax legomena. 
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finger flexed at metacarpophalangeal and first interphalangeal joints; 
thumb rests upon the distal half of the index finger at its outer surface. 

All other joints are extended. 

examples: asi, atasi (RV 1.30.4), devasya, pavasva, naviyasi, sahase. If 
sya constitutes a single word, it is shown by hrasvamudra, e.g., vi sya grathi- 
tam (padapatha: vi / sya / grathitam, RV 9.97.18). 

This is bhramara in Kathakali. 

8. Ukaramudra : mudra for syllables ending in -u. plate iob 

Ring, middle, and index fingers flexed at metacarpophalangeal joints and 

kept in apposition; tip of the thumb rests upon the inner surface of the 
tip of the index finger. All other joints are extended. Hand is in pro¬ 
nation. 

examples: krnu, vidu, vllu, apsu, susthu (RV 8.22.18). 

This is kartarimukha in Kathakali. 

9. Svarapurvakatakaramudra: mudra for syllables ending in -t (takara ) plate 10C 
preceded by a vowel (svara). 

Index finger flexed at the metacarpophalangeal joint; tips of index and 
thumb kept in apposition. All other joints extended. 
examples: at, tat, yat. 

If the preceding vowel is short, the hand is in supination, e.g., tat, yat. 

If the preceding vowel is long, the hand is in pronation, e.g., at. 

10. Hrasvavisargamudra : mudra for short syllables ending in visarga. plate iod 
Tips of index and thumb are kept in apposition, forming a ring that is 

opened at the sounding of the visarga. 
examples: sah, agnih, divah, viprebhih. 

This is mudra in Kathakali. 

11 . Akaramudra : mudra for all syllables ending in -a. The ring finger is flexed plate 10E 
at the metacarpophalangeal joint. All other joints are extended. Hand is 

in pronation. 

examples : a, vrsa, manasa. 

This is pataka in Kathakali. 

12. Prathamantamudra : mudra for syllables ending in “first” (prathama ) plate iof 
consonants, viz., -k and -t, or ending in -t immediately preceded by r. 

Same as akaramudra (no. 11), but with the tip of the thumb touching 
the root of the ring finger. 

examples: samrat, vit, arvak, bat, avart (RV 7.59.4). 

13. Talavyadirghamudra: mudra for long, palatal (talavya) vowels, viz., i plate iiA 
and e, unless they follow retroflex consonants (viz., ta, tha, da, 4 ha, 

na, sa, la). 
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Ring, middle, and index fingers are flexed at metacarpophalangeal and 
first mterphalangeal joints; thumb rests on the outer surface of the mid- 
d e phalanx of the index finger. The little finger is extended in all joints 
examples: havamahe, dadhatl, urvl, are. 

This is bana in Kathakali. 

14. Aikaramudra: mudra for ai. 

Same as talavyadirghamudra (no. 13), but with rotating movement of the 
tip of the little finger. 
examples: etavai, yajadhyai. 

plate nB 15. Osthyadirghamudra : mudra for long, labial (osthya) vowels viz a a 
and au. ’ ” ’ ’ 

Same as ukaramudra (no. 8), but the little finger is also in apposition 
with the others. 

examples: vasn, vaso, indo, ubhau. 

This is mukul.a in Kathakali. 

plate hc 16. Nakaramudra : mudra for n. 

Index finger flexed at metacarpophalangeal joint with distal phalanx of 
the thumb resting on the outer surface of the first phalanx of the index. 
All other fingers extended. 
examples: mahan, kavin, arhan, devan. 

plate i id 17. Nakaramudra : mudra for n and n. 

Middle finger flexed at metacarpophalangeal joint, the tip of the thumb 
touching its first interphalangeal joint at its inner surface. 
examples: pratyan, aksan (vantah, RV 10.79.7). 

plate he 18. Anusvaramudra: mudra for short anusvara. 

Ring, middle and index fingers flexed at metacarpophalangeal and first 
mterphalangeal joints, extended at last interphalangeal joints. Thumb 
rests on the outer surface of the middle phalanges of the middle and index 
fingers. Little finger is extended at the metacarpophalangeal, and flexed 
at all other joints. Hand is in semipronation. 
examples: tarn, devam, agnim, purohitam, vibhum (RV 6.15.8). 

This is mufti in Kathakali. 

19. Dirghanusvaramudra : mudra for long anusvara. 

Anusvaramudra in prone position. 

examples: nasatyabhyam, gacchatam, urvlm. 

20. Akarasucakamudra : mudra for initial a in doubtful situations. Same as 

Irghavisargamudra (no. 4) for ai and au, with the index finger moving 
up and down (viz., aikaravisargamudra). 
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examples: gopamaguh (RV 10.61.10) with padapatha: gopam / a / aguh/, 
not gopam / a / guh / 

vidharmanayantraih (RV 10.46.6) with padapatha: vidharmana / ayan- 
traih /, not vidharmana / yantraih / 

utagah (RV 10.137.1) with padapatha: uta / agah /, not uta / agah / or uta / gah / 
This mudra is also used in order to distinguish some other cases where the 
sandhi is similarly doubtful: 

naijan (RV 1.63.1), padapatha: na/aijan/, not na/ejan/ 
apauhat (RV 10.61.5), padapatha: apa/auhat/, not / ohat / 
usasam ivetayah (RV 10.91.4), padapatha: usasam iva/etayah/, but 
not usasam iva / itayah /, or / itayah / 
yathohise (RV 8.5.3), padapatha: yatha / ohise /. The expected form in the 
samhita is yathauhise, since yathohise would correspond to: yatha / 
uhise /, or / uhise / 

21. Mudra for repha, vikara, prakrti, and utpatti. 

Same as svarapttrvakatakaramudra (no. 9), but with a “pin-rolling” 
movement between the tips of the thumb and index finger. 
examples: repha : punah, padapatha: punar iti / 

antah, padapatha: antar iti / 

vikara: dudhyah (RV 10.44.7), padapatha: duh ’dhyah // 

vrsapanasah (RV 1.139.6), padapatha: vrsa ’panasah / 
sisasati (RV 1.133.7, etc.), padapatha: sisasati / 
prakrti : initial gh, d, dh, n, r, s or s may be due to sandhi or 
may be original: 

srug ghrtavati (RV 6.11.5), padapatha: sruk/ghr- 
tavatl /, not / hrtavatl / 
udyam, padapatha: ut / dyam /, not / yam / 
tasminnrmnam (RV 1.80.15), padapatha: nrmnam, 
not rmnam 

arusi rathe (RV 1.14.12), padapatha: rathe, not athe 
madhvah scotanti (RV 4.50.3), padapatha: scotanti, 
not cotanti 

mahaddhanam, padapatha: mahat / dhanam, not : 
hanam 

utpatti: when a sound is added in the padapatha: 

cit kambhanena (RV 10.111.5), padapatha: cit/ 
skambhanena / 

22. VikSranisedhamudra: mudra used when an expected modification fol¬ 
lowing a modification from retroflex to dental as marked by vikaramudra 
(no. 21 ) does not take place . 1 

1 Note that on the traditional view there is a modification ( vikara ) from retroflex to 
dental, not the reverse. 
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Rgveda Mudras 

A. simudra B. ukaramudra 

C. svarapurvakatakaramudra D. hrasvavisargamudra 

E. akaramudra F. prathamantamudra 
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Rgveda Mudras 


A. talavyadlrghamudra B. osthyadlrghamudra 

C. nakaramudra D. nakaramudra 

E. anusvaramudra F. um-itimudra 
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Same as murdhanyamudra (no. 2), but index finger moves slightly up and 

examples: prapesat (RV 2.20.3), padapatha: nesat, not nesat. 

Similarly, parisicyamanah (RV 9.68.10). 

This mudra is also used for pragrhya words when the final vowel is not sub¬ 
ject to sandhi, e.g., indragnl, asme. 

23. Hrasvlkaranamudra : mudra for shortening (hrasvikaranam) in the 
padapatha. Same as talavyadlrghamudra (no. 13), but the hand makes a 
tilting movement in semipronated position 
examples: vavrdhate (RV 7.7.5, etc.), padapatha: vav r dhste. 

is mudra is also used when a consonant is silent in the padapatha, e.g. 
puruscandra, padapatha: purucandra. ' ’ 

plate i if 24. Utti-itimudra: mudra for urn iti in the padapatha. 

The index finger is flexed at the first interphalangeal joint, its tip resting 

°r mi p t haIanx 1 of the middle fin g er - The middle and ring fingers are 
slightly bent, the thumb and little finger extended. 

25. A vagrahamudra: mudra for separation (amgraha) in the padapatha of 
a compound word in the samhita. ' 

Same as talavyadlrghamudra (no. 13), but the hand is kept in different 
positions: 

a. If the first member of the compound ends in a short vowel accented 
udatta, anudatta, or pracaya, the hand is semipronated, e.g., pra-sas- 
taye, sura-patni (RV 10.86.8), aghora-caksuh (RV 10.85.44). 
the first member of the compound ends in a short vowel accented 

thC hand 1S pronated ’ e -g-’ garha-patyaya (RV 10.85.27, 36). 

It the first member of the compound ends in visarga, dlrghavisarga- 
mwrfra (no. 4) is used, e.g., puro-hitam, aslrvantah (RV 1.23.1). 

It the first member of the compound ends in a long syllable and the 

second member is iva, the mudra for the final of the first member is 
used. 

examples: apasa-iva (RV 6.67.3; 10.106.1), aksramudra (no. 11) is used; 

bhagam-iva (RV 1.141.6), anusvaramudra (no. 18) is used' 
rasmin-iva (RV 1.141.11 ;8.35.21), nakdramudra (no. 16) is used! 

In a few cases the mudra for the final of the first member is used, even though 
it is not long and the second member is not iva: 
pati-lokam (RV 10.85.43), tithimudra (no. 6) is used; 
kuvit-sasya (RV 6.45.24), svarapurvakatakaramudra (no. 9) is used. 


b. 


c. 


d. 
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MUDRAS OF THE NAMBUDIRI SAMAVEDA 

The Samavedic mudras of the Nambudiris have been described and il¬ 
lustrated at some length by Wayne Howard in his book Samavedic Chant 
( 1977 , pp. 220-248). There would be no reason to return to them here, ex¬ 
cept that the Samaveda should not be omitted from this survey, and in¬ 
cluding it affords an opportunity to publish a new set of photographs, thus 
providing a fragment of information that complements the information 
presented by Howard. 

Some Samavedic mudras are identical with Rgvedic mudras. This ap¬ 
plies to several of the mudras for vowels (see Howard, Figures 39-48). In 
the Samaveda, however, they are used sparingly. The proper domain for 
the Samavedic mudras is svara, the musical phrases or motives of the chant 
(Howard, p. 38). But there is one inherent difficulty. Since the flow of melody 
in these chants is more continuous than the flow of speech in recitation, the 
Samavedic mudras are more dynamic than those of the Rgveda. They should 
be seen in movement, while the chanting is heard. Words alone and pic¬ 
tures alone are both misleading: a proper study can only be undertaken 
with the help of cinematography. A first beginning was made by Robert 
Gardner, who filmed Itti Ravi Nambudiri chanting the initial portion of 
the first chant of the Jaiminiya Gramageyagana with the accompaniment of 
mudras. 

The twelve photographs published here were selected from a collection 
of twenty-five taken by the Krishnan Nair Studio, Shoranur. The full set is 
permanently exhibited in the museum of Kalamandalam, the Kathakali 
school at Cheruthuruthy (now Vallathol Nagar). These photographs also 
illustrate the gestures that accompany the chanting by Itti Ravi Nambudiri 
of the beginning of Jaiminiya Gramageyagana 1.1 {gautamasya parkah). 

The chant begins with a sequence of fifteen svaras, sung to the single 
syllable “o”. The first three are not accompanied by mudras, but merely by 
a counting movement of the fingers. The remaining twelve svaras consist of 
a sequence of elementary positions of the right hand. I shall describe these 
positions first, following Howard (pp. 220-221). 

The hand is held at three vertical levels: high (upari), middle (ma- 
dhyam), or low (adhah). It may be moved to three horizontal positions: right 
(daksina), middle, or left (vama). In each of these positions the hand may 
be held in one of four ways: 

1. Malartti, “supine” (see above page 360): in the upari position, 
the palm of the hand faces the chanter. 

2. Kamiltti, “prone” (see above page 360): in the upari position, 
the back of the hand faces the chanter. 

3. Uparistha, or cericcii, “sideways”: the edge of the little finger 
faces the onlooker. 
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4. Matakki, “closed”: the hand is held in a fist, which may be done 
in any of the three preceding positions. 

Omitting the first three, Howard describes the sequence of twelve svaras 
accompanying the chant of the initial “o” of JGG 1.1: (1) majakki, malartti, 
upari; (2) malakki, malartti, madhyam; (3) malartti, adhah; (4) malartti, 
upari; (5) malartti, madhyam; (6) malartti, adhah; (7) malartti, madhyam; 
(8) kamiltti, upari; (9) kamiltti, adhah; (10) cericcu, kamiltti, daksina, upari; 
(11) cericcu, kamiltti, madhyam; (12) kamiltti, adhah. 

The sequence of these mudras constitutes a continuous movement, 
pictured on Plates 12 A-F, 13 A-F. In 12 A-C the hand, in supine position, 
moves down but remains closed; in 12 D-F, still in the same position, it 
moves down again but opens up in the process. This corresponds to Howard’s 
nos. 1-6 in the above table, but according to his description the open position 
(malartti) begins earlier. Plate 13 A pictures the hand going up again, still 
open; this corresponds to Howard’s no. 7. Now begins a new, quicker 
downward movement that is pictured in Plates 13 B-C, where the hand is 
in prone position; this corresponds to Howard’s nos. 8 and 9. Next, the hand 
moves down again, beginning in the sideways position (cericcu) to the right 
(dak§ina), but gradually turning and ending in the prone position (kamiltti); 
this is pictured on Plates 13 D-F and corresponds to Howard’s nos. 10-12. 
Thus ends the sequence of mudras accompanying the syllable “o.” 

The next syllable, “gna,” consists of the same twelve mudras and is 
accompanied by the same sequence of mudras. Plate 13 F actually pictures 
the transition from the last movement of “o,” prone and down, to the first 
movement of “gna,” supine and closed. If the chant had ended with the last 
svara of the “o,” the hand would have remained in the pure kamiltti posi¬ 
tion, with the fingers extended. 

The Jaiminiya Samaveda consists of more than two syllables, and the 
reader is referred to Howard, who has provided the sequence of svaras for 
the first three chants of the Gramageyagana. However, the correlation be¬ 
tween svaras and mudras remains unexplained, and much more work is 
needed before we are in a position to arrive at an adequate understanding 
of the function of the mudras of the Nambudiri Samaveda. 
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PLATE 12 


Samaveda Mudras for the Initial “o” of JGG 1 


A. matakki, malartti, upari 
C. malartti, adhah 
E. malartti, madhyam 


B. matakki, malartti, madhyam 
D. malartti, upari 
F. malartti, adhah 
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PLATE 13 

Samaveda Mudras for the Initial “o” of JGG 1.1 

A. malartti, madhyam 
C. kamihti, adhah 


B. kamihti, upari 
D. cariccu, kamiltti, daksina 
upari 

cariccu, kamiltti, madhyam F. kamiltti, adhah 
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JONES, VEDIC MUDRAS, KOTIYATTAM AND KATHAKALI 


NOTES ON COMPARISON OF VEDIC MUDRAS 
WITH MUDRAS USED IN KUTIYATTAM 
AND KATHAKALI 


Clifford R. Jones 


Editor's Note : In the following the author compares the Nambudiri Vedic 
mudras with mudras used in Kutiyattam and Kathakali, which differ in 
several respects from the brief references to such mudras provided by Pa- 
rameSvara Bharatikal. Most of these mudras are illustrated in Jones, C.R. 
and B.T., Kathakali (American Society for Eastern Arts, San Francisco; 
and Theatre Arts Books, New York, 1970 ). They derive from the late me¬ 
dieval Hastalaksanadipika, edited and translated by Tiruvannattu Nara- 
yana NamblSan (Kozhikode, 1958 ). 

1. Hrasvamudra seems to be the same as hamsapaksa if the 
thumb is extended away from the fingers in the plane of the 
palm. 

3. Although the preceding text does not mention this, ghosamudra 
is similar to ardhacandra, except that in ardhacandra the little, 
ring, and middle fingers are also bent somewhat at the first and 
second interphalangeal joints. In at least some sampradayas the 
little finger is bent or curled inward toward the palm until it 
almost touches the base of the palm; the ring finger is bent 
slightly less, and the middle finger still less, so that the three 
fingers are in a sequentially ordered position. 

4. Dirghavisargamudra is similar to sucimukha (also called 
sucikamukha), as noted in the text. 

5. Udattamudra is used in both Kutiyattam and Kathakali, but 
with all the finger joints flexed as in making a fist. It does not, 
however, appear in the Hastalaksanadipika, and has no uni¬ 
versally accepted name within the Kutiyattam or Kathakali 
tradition. 

6 . Tithimudra or timudra would be the same as mrgasirsa if the 
tip of the thumb rested on the first interphalangeal joints of 
the ring and middle fingers rather than on the tips of the 
fingers. 

7. Simudra is not quite the same as bhramara ; in bhramara the in¬ 
dex finger is bent only at the first interphalangeal joint. The 
thumb and all other fingers are extended. 


8 . Ukaramudra would be the same as kartarimukha if the thumb 
rested on the outer edge of the first interphalangeal joint of 
the index finger rather than upon its tip. 

10. Hrasvavisargamudra is the same as mudrakhya except that the 
opening of the ring formed by the thumb and index finger is not 
an integral part of the mudrakhya mudra. This opening is used 
however in certain contexts. 

11. Akaramudra would be the same as pataka (as stated in the text) 
if the ring finger were flexed at the first interphalangeal joint 
rather than the metacarpophalangeal joint. 

13. Talavyadirghamudra is not one of the mudras of the Kutiyattam 
and Kathakali traditions. No barn is mentioned in the Hastala¬ 
ksanadipika. 

15. Osthyadirghamudra would be the same as mukula if the tip of 
the thumb met the tips of all the fingers. 

18. Anusvaramudra is not quite the same as musti. In musti the 
little, ring, middle, and index fingers are bent at all joints and 
curled in toward the palm as in a fist. 
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HOOYKAAS, AGNI OFFERINGS IN JAVA AND BALI 


AGNLOFFERINGS IN JAVA AND BALI 


C. Hooykaas 


My colleague frits staal invited me to contribute to his magnum 
opus on the Vedic Fire Altar, expecting that a comparison between present- 
day Indian and Indonesian ritual celebrations might be of interest to the 
readers of his book. He had seen my contribution to the Festschrift Stein 
on “Homa in India and Bali.” As a matter of fact, six of the eight manus¬ 
cripts dealing with Homa that are at my disposal bear the title Agnijanana. 
In Balinese literature we also find Agnibhaya, Agnidharana, Agnihotra, 
Agnijaya, Agnimukha, Agnirahasya, Agnirohana, Agnistoma, Agnivisa’ 
and Agnivrata. 

Homa is a ritual of importance to the entire country of Indonesia. It 
was last celebrated by the Hindu Balinese in their former Muslim colony, 
Lombok, in 1931 . In 1963 they celebrated on a comparable scale the Eka- 
da§a-Rudra in the temple complex of Besakih, the all-Bali sanctuary on 
the slope of their highest mountain, Gunung Agung, above which is the 
abode of the Balinese gods. 

In 1966 short notices on Homa ritual and colossal Homa offerings 
came to light for the first time. At the time it proved impossible to find the 
elaborate manual(s) for the officiating priest(s), notwithstanding repeated 
endeavors. Only short general notes, a few pages in length, could be found, 
four of them quite similar. One came from Mataram, the site of the 1931 
ritual, another from quite near that site, and two from Bali. Translations 
from these manuscripts, collectively designated as the M texts, are included 
here. 

Another four manuscripts were found over the years following 1966 
during the transliteration of Balinese manuscripts that was co-financed by 
the Staatsbibliothek Berlin, the Cornell University Library, the Leiden Uni¬ 
versity Library, the Library of the British Museum, and the Melbourne 
University Library (see Archipel 6 [ 1973 ]; and Spectrum [Jakarta, 1978 ]; 
the collection now totals some 2,500 items). These four manuscripts came 
from Bali: B (Blayu), G (Gulingan), S (Sanur) and J (Sibang Ka ja). 

Though these Homa materials are incomplete and defective, a need to 
write about them was strongly felt in March-April 1978 , when the Balinese 
pei formed the Panca-Bali-Krama rituals and offerings, thereby beginning 
the preparations for the Eka-da§a-Rudra to be celebrated a year later. 
Regarding the Eka-dasa-Rudra of 1963 , the second half of my Balinese 
Bauddha Brahmans described the ritual of the leading Buddhist brahmin 


priest, and since the Netherlands’ Board for Scientific Research on the 
Tropics (WOTRO) sent a fully competent and well-equipped researcher 
to the Panca-Bali-Krama and planned the same for the Eka-dasa-Rudra, 
better data and materials for comparison will be brought to light. And this 
was the moment to publish the still unsatisfactory materials on Homa, in 
the hope that a more complete ritual will turn up somewhere, which may 
make it possible to sketch more and better comparisons of these most 
important and massive of Hindu Balinese offerings. 

Admittedly, the Balinese rituals have not yet exhibited many areas, 
lines, or even points of comparison with Buddhism as hitherto made 
accessible in publications. My book Surya-sevana has proved to be less con¬ 
vincing than was hoped in the comparison contained in its Chapter IV, 
although Stuti and Stava, on which I collaborated with T. Goudriaan, con¬ 
tains dozens and scores of possible points of comparison in its 350-odd 
litanies. However, it seems to be less known due to the lack of competent 
reviewers, so it still offers possibilities for the future. 

This theme of comparison and comparability between India and Hindu 
Bali should form the first part of this introduction, so it is good to know 
that Agama Tirtha was the name of the religion of Bali (chosen as the title 
of my Five Studies in Hindu-Balinese Religion ), despite its having since 
been changed to Agama Hindu Bali (Balinese Hinduism) by the Bureau 
for Religious Affairs and the Parisada. 

More about the Balinese manuscript sources on Homa is to be found in 
Festschrift Stein; here it need only be mentioned that according to what is 
perhaps the most famous of Indonesian manuscripts, the Nagarakrtagama 
( 1365 , likewise found in West Lombok), the palace compound in the royal 
capital of Majapait contained a special court for the daily Homa offering. 
The Tantri Kamandaka (several centuries old) likewise mentions such a 
court (Pahoman), in which the king’s vazir finds consolation_for his cares. 

According to the Old Javanese prose extracts from the Adiparvan and 
Virataparvan, King Drupada celebrated Homa in order to father a son. 
The Ramayana has King Dasaratha celebrate a great, regal Homa and 
consequently have four sons from his three queens. J he centuries-old 
historical Usana Bali mentions the celebration of a state Homa aimed at 
averting calamities and impurities, whereas the writings on the necessary 
offerings (very circumstantial and difficult to obtain) give strong assurances 
about resistance to poison, victory over enemies, good health, welfare, and 
low prices in the market. 

The father of the Fire Child is Siva vyomavyapi, “Piercer of the Sky,” 
and the mother is Prabhavati (= Prthivi), according to the Balinese Siva 
priests (see SuSe), so here once more we are concerned with the holy mar¬ 
riage of the supreme god of the sky with the earth. 

The kunda is the place—“fire pit, hole in the ground,” but also “jar” 
or “pitcher,” at least according to MW—but nobody has been found who is 
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able to tell us anything concerning the kunda and its place in the 1931 
ritual. The word paridhi for the square fire pit’s sides is found in the manu¬ 
script, but not mekhala, though this testifies only against the texts at our dis¬ 
posal, for the word is well known to KBNW. Sthandila, “leveled piece of 
ground prepared for a sacrifice,” is referred to more than once, not to men¬ 
tion vardhanl and paMa. Samidh is found in the texts, though written as 
samit, but neither darbha nor kusa occur, although the purifying force of 
jungle grass is held in high esteem in Balinese ritual. After much prepara¬ 
tion the Siva priest during his daily worship of the sun encircles his own 
head with grass ( Sirovista ; see SuSe, Plates 10-15), for the vessel that 
contains the holy water (see SuSe: Ga, p. 54). During the Homa ritual, 
after the enumeration of eight different kinds of straight wooden sticks for 
the eight directions, the point of culmination is dulcut lepas for the center, 
that is, “grass of liberation.” Srug and sruva, not used since 1931 , are to be 
found only in the dictionary and the texts. Pancagavya is frequently men¬ 
tioned, and the five ingredients are even well defined in one place, but 
since the cow is not holy in Bali, cow’s milk not drunk, and butter not made, 
here some doubt might not be misplaced. Nevertheless, the word parnahuti 
is missing in no manuscript. 

The chief officiating priest (padanda) at the celebration of Homa seems 
to be a Buddhist, just as was the case with Eka-da§a-Rudra in 1963 . Accord¬ 
ing to Goris in Bali, Besakih was of old a Buddhist sanctuary, and though 
nowadays the numerical relation of Buddhist to Saiva priests is 1:25 (BBB, 
App. II), the Buddhist sanctuaries of Borobudur and Candi Sewu from the 
eighth and later centuries in Java are proof of an impressive Buddhist past. 

This should suffice as an introduction to the presentation of the M texts 
and other fragments; it is borrowed from the Festschrift Stein, just as is the 
rest of my contribution to the present volume. The sentences of the transla¬ 
tion have been numbered. Those marked with an asterisk are commented 
upon in the notes which follow. Relevant lists of abbreviations and of 
European-language authors have been appended; the Festschrift Stein 
gives complete lists and adds the Balinese sources used. 


TRANSLATION OF THE M-TEXTS ON THE MAKING OF FIRE 

Here follows what has to be done for fire-making when performing 
Homa. 

1. First make oil. Let fall [into the fire pit] three tips of grass, 
signifying the Trinity. 

2. *Use the ladle three times, reciting the Astra mantra [given at 

length in SuSe]. 

3. Prepare/cleanse the fire pit while reciting the Astra mantra. 

4. Extend the ladle; flourish the lis over the fire-pit; Astra mantra. 


5. Provide the fire pit with a layer of grass. 

6 . The goddess is able to conceive, said to be unclean. 

7. Then she is cleansed by using holy water from its vessel. 

8 . *When she fancies [a treat], drop some unguents into the fire pit. 

9. *And drop the wreti for the goddess into the fire pit; Astra 


mantra. 

10. *She is expectant. 

11. *Drop the tip of one blade of grass into the oil. 

12. *Make the design of the syllable OM on her belly. 

13. Her pregnancy has a serious meaning; this is called Homa. 

14. Once more dip the tip of a blade of grass into the oil. 

15. Sprinkle the goddess a dozen times with drops of holy water. 

16. The goddess’ son is now born. 

Swathe the child, using the Astra mantra. 

Keep it in this state during a day and a night. 

Worship the Siva fire, using the Brahma-limb formula: 


17. 

18. 
19. 


Om Im homage to Fscina 
Om Tam homage to Tatpurusa 
Om Am homage to Aghora 
Om Bam homage to Bamadeva 
Om Sam homage to Sadyojata 


-thumb; 

—ringfinger; 

—middle finger; 
—forefinger; 
-little finger. 


20. Now follows the mantra, called the Siva-limb formula: 

Om ( 6 x) homage to ( 6 x) [while touching/pointing 


Am the Heart the heart; 

Ram Trunk and Head the head; 

— Earth-Sky-Heaven the bump under the 

neck; 

— the Tongue of the Fire the upper end of the 

back; 

Hrum the Coat the knot of cloth; 

Bham the Eye (2x) the eyes; 

Hum Rah Phat the Brandi Missile the ears. 

21 .*Mutter, according to power/ability: Om homage to A, to Sa, 


Ka, Va. 

22. *One should perform the fire offering. Drop all kinds of seeds 

and oil. 

23. Go on with fire sticks, consisting of different kinds: drop 
waduri into the center of the fire pit, mabulu SE, tahang S, 
kern SW, ancak W, palasa NW, grass N, grass of liberation NE, 
bila E. The priest handles 108 pieces, divided into 9 groups; 
each bundle/direction counts 12 sticks. 

24. Drop a complete offering, the five products of the cow, with the 
Astra mantra. 
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25. *Thereupon one should coerce one’s breath, using the Three- 

Syllable formula. 

26. :|: Produce breath from the tip of the tongue, forcing it to the 

fire, using OM. 

27. *Take a flower into one hand, the bell into the other, and say 

loudly: I praise Agni who is placed in front of us (StuSta, 034). 

28. *Now follow [the captions of] the Four Vedas: Reg, Yajur, Sa- 

ma, and Atharva. 


29. *The formula asking forgiveness for involuntary shortcomings 

and mistakes destroys the tri-wreti—i.e., the three channels, the 
so-called three evils—using a petal and the formula Om homage 
to (5x) Aghora, Tatpurusa, Sadya, Bamadeva, Isana. 

30. Now follow the lines, with petal [to be muttered in the direc¬ 
tions] : 

for impregnation 


producing a male child 

arranging the parting of the hair 
(of a pregnant woman) 
giving birth 

giving of a name 


East, Om homage to 
Sadyojata; 

South, Om homage to 
Bamadeva; 

West, Om homage to 
Aghora; 

North, Om homage to 
Tatpurusa', 

Center, Om homage to 
Isana. 

31. For the next set of formulas not only are petals used, but a 
blade of grass is pointed into oil as well. 

32. *Positioning of the Nine Gods; use petals with the mantra Om 

homage to [9x] Sambhu [NE], Sankara [NW], Rudra [SW], 
PrajSpati [SE], Brahma [S], Visnu [N], Isvara [E], Mahadeva 
[W], Umapati [C]. 

33. *Next the Five Gods, using petals: Om homage to (5x) Brahma 

[S], Visnu [N], Isana, Sadasiva, The One Who has one standard 
(Krsna). 


34. To the goddess The Resplendent One, using a petal: Om 
homage to Savitri. 


35.*Use perfume, unblemished rice grains, flowers, frankincense. 


lamp: 

Om (5x) 


perfume 

homage to the Ambrosias of the 
Lady of Perfume, 

private parts; 

rice grains 

homage to Him Whose seed 
became Kumara, 

the heart; 

flowers 

homage to Him Whose teeth are 
like flowers, 

the feet; 


frankincense Fire Fire Glow Glow homage right hand; 
and honor, respectfully I offer 
frankincense, 

lamp Sun Glow Glow homage and left hand; 

honor, respectfully I offer the lamp. 

36. *Take the wreti, [of a] length [of] twelve fingerbreadths, sprinkle 

it with oil, stick it into a banana lying in a casket called ele¬ 
phant’s footprint, containing steamed rice of the four colors, 
augmented by the protein of [two] duck’s eggs, while muttering 
Om homage to the Heart; three times circumambulate the 
fire pit. Next make three times a circular gesture inside the 
fire pit (seven times is allowed as well), while muttering Om 
Srom homage to the Coat. Drop the petal into the fire pit: 
Om Am homage to the Heart, as before. 

37. Let the fire flame up; do not permit it to die down, for that 
would shorten your duration of life. Take good care of the 
following mantra, pronounced while using a petal: Om ksmum 
honor and homage to the Siva of the Sky. Now imagine the 
marriage of Sky-Siva with Goddess Resplendent. 

38. *Drop three blades of grass, representing curtains: from the pit’s 

(3x) west side, the blade stretches towards the east; sea side, 
the blade stretches towards the east; east side, the blade 
stretches towards the opposite of sea side, using the Coat and 
Heart mantra as before and [throwing] petals. 

39. *Pay homage to the tray, called “gifts to be offered,” containing 

a kalpika, by using the Brahma-limbs and the Siva-limbs 
formulas (19-20). 

40. * Sprinkle holy water from the container, cleanse the fingers of 

the one hand after the other, and conclude with the actions, 
gestures, and mantra of censer-lamp-bell (omnia). 

41. Drop sandal rubbings and rice grains, with petal and the 
mantra Om homage to hana. 

42. Drop the five products of the cow (cf. line 24), using petal and 
the Astra mantra. 

43. Imagine that the priest melts the oil and mutters the Heart 
mantra, with a petal; while getting force of its temperature, 
with a petal, he mutters Homage to the Eye wo ya phat. 

44. *Remove the impurities of the oil, using a petal and the Astra 

mantra. Throw the flower in the direction of anger, just as 
when pronouncing the formula Om Com Candi[saya\. 

45. Again take two blades of grass, expose them to the fire. Drop 
them on the tray together with pure oil. 

46. *Drop the contents of the tray into the pit; this is called . . . ; 

repeat this three times; mantra as before. 
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47. *Consecrate the ladle, called lis, in the same way as with the 

tray, i.e., three times. Drop the contents of the lis, as well as 
those of the tray, into the pit, using the mantra Om Srom 
homage sat. 

48. Replace the lis in its previous place on the priest’s seat of 
officiating, using petal and mantra Om homage to Am. 

49. *Drop some oil into the ladle, directed towards the east, turning 

towards the center, using the mantra Om Srom homage to 
Tatpurusa. 

50. Wrap cotton around the lis, to be fastened with a thread, 
but not too tightly; put down the wreti while using the Brahma- 
limb mantra. 

51. Drop this into water in the pot. 

52. Put the ladle to the south of the fire-pit. 

53. Using petals speak the following mantra to the fire pit: Homage 
to (5x) Am, Um, Mam, Mahadeva, Ksmum Sadasiva. 

54*Om homage to the Soul element, the Sun sphere, the Lord', 
Um homage to the Knowledge element, the Moon sphere, the 
Lord’, Mam homage to the Siva element, the Fire sphere, the 
Lord. 

55. *Disposition of the lotus; use petal and the mantra Om homage 

to Endless Seat. Now comes the turn to “knowledge of Dhar- 
ma,” using: 

Om homage to Avita, in the four directions; Om homage to the 
Prabhuta seat, in the center of the lion seat; Om homage to 
the Stainless One (SE); Om homage to the Kernel (SW); Om 
homage to the Original Seat (NW); Om homage to Supreme Bliss 
(NE). 

Take flowers, drop them on the Prabhuta seat, using Om 
homage to the Lotus seat. 

56. *Worship the filament with petal and mantra Om homage to the 

Filament. Next to the pericarp of the lotus: Om homage to the 
Pericarp. On top of that, apply the following mantra to the 
pericarp: Om Am Mam Yam Ram Lam. 

57. *When pronouncing one’s mantra, one should be immobile 

and use no other words than those belonging to the ritual. 
When one does not pronounce them, one is allowed to write 
them down and drop them into the fire pit. 

More mantras, using petals: Om homage to (9x) the Sthandila, 
the Fire pit. Am, Um, Mam, Supreme Siva, Continuous Siva, 
Siva, Yam Bam Horn Im Bum. 

The citadel of the divine victory over death: Om Rum Rum 
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Ksmum, Um Ksmum Um. This should be kept secret in the 
matter of fire offering; do not divulge; great risk. 

Another mantra, using a petal: Nam Sam Sam Sam Ham. 

58. Next, Composition of Petals: Am am, im im, um um, rm, rm, 

Im Im, em aim, om aum, am ah. 

Om am kam kham gam namah; gham ngam cam namah; cham 
jam jham namah ; 

Om nyam tarn tham namah; dam dham nam namah', tarn tham 
dam namah’, 

Om dham nam pam namah; pham bam mam namah. 

59. Continuation with the Nine Goddesses on the filament of the lotus. 

60. Brahmanga (cf. line 19). 

61. Sivanga (cf. line 29). 

62. *Astra mantra. 

63. Jnana- and Kriya-sakti; sixty-four Kuta mantra bwat Sora 
(= Mula mantra). 

64. Having finished the worship, make a triangle and begin drawing. 


NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION 

2 “Ladle” is the translation of the Indonesian word sendok. The Weapons or Brand 
mantra has been dealt with at length in SuSe. 

4 The lis, a bundle of carefully cut and plaited palm leaves each with its own shape and 
function and used to sprinkle holy water, is handled by the priest’s wife or junior. It 
has been drawn in all its detail and provided with all its mantras in Ritual Purification of 
a Balinese Temple. 

4 Usually srug and sruva, the lesser and bigger ladle, are distinguished. 

8 In the early stage of her pregnancy the Goddess is expected to have a fancy for a 
treat consisting of unripe fruit, in the true Indonesian way. 

9 The function of this graceful ritual object becomes clear in line 36. 

10 This line should precede line 9 with its fancy of pregnancy. 

11 “Grass” = ambengan, omitted in De Clercq-Greshoff. 

12 Brahmanga (again in line 60) and Sivanga, somewhat different, more circumstantial 
and lucid in SuSe; the description there does not restrict itself to these mere essentials. 
21 22 Too succinct to be readily comprehensible. Cf. sarvausadha. 

25 This breath control has been dealt with at length in SuSe, I, 56-59. The Three- 
Syllable formula runs: Am-Um-Mam, i.e., Brahma-Visnu-Isvara. 

26 The manual suggests that the breath control had [strong] breath as its aim. 

27 This first line of the Rgveda (and the following ones) are to be found in StuSta 0 34. 
In the Rgveda, purohita, “placed-in-front,” refers to the priest of that name. 

28 Sylvain Levi shows that the Balinese have not handed down much more than the 
captions of the Veda. They are in the habit of applying the word in their litanies in 
honor of the gods, stuti and stava. 
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29 Tri-wreti means the three channels Ida-Pingala-Susumna, reaching from the sex 
region of the human body (muladhara) to the shoulders and higher, generally accepted 
as salubrious, so that “the evils” are incomprehensible. Siva’s five aspects or faces 
appear frequently in SuSe. 

32 Prajapati and Umapati are unexpected, and the sequence of gods is unusual, to say 
the least, unless Umapati might be considered to be the mother of the fire, and thus 
found as the center of expectation and worship. 

33 This pentad is also unusual. 

35 Here, again, the text is written for those nourris dans le serail. The complete for¬ 
mulas are found in SuSe, p. 80, 0 16-25, copied here. 

36 Four colors: white (E), red (S), yellow (W), and dark/black (N) serve to stress the 
cosmic importance. “Protein” is the word used for the Indonesian iwak, which is meat- 
fish-egg (zoological). 

The banana, with the two duck’s eggs, representing the male sexual organ in an 
exaggerated measure and by means of the graceful wreti kept in its place in the yoni, 
the female counterpart (cf. Soma-Sambhu-paddhati, Plate VIII), forms a Balinese 
enrichment of this part of the ritual. One would have expected to find it mentioned in 
line 30 or line 31. The four colors direct themselves to the witnessing and protecting 
gods of the four directions. 

38 The text’s words kangin and kanh mean respectively east (sunrise) and west (sunset) 
and thus are certain, but kelod (seaward) and kaja (landward) in North Bali mean 
respectively the north and the south, and in South Bali the opposite. 

39 The drawing of the kalpika has been borrowed from SuSe. 

40 The three last words refer to the ten lines of 35 (SuSe, p.80, 0 16-25). 

44 The direction is SW, where frightful Rudra resides, the direction to which one 
should throw away impurities; cf. SuSe, p. 48, Cb 4-5. 

46 Several words here are incomprehensible, to my Balinese informant as well as to me. 

47 The first five words give only nonsense; the same is the case with the word sat. 

49 SSP, I, p. 180, has Tatpurusa in the east. 

54 The tri-mandala and tri-tattva are known from SuSe: Gb, 1-10; and H, 1-14, pp. 
54-57. 

35 SuSe: Nc, 1-8, Nd, 1-5, and Ne, 1-11, pp. 68-71, deal with asana; cf. also Hooy- 
kaas, Agama Tirtha. Line 55 remains less than comprehensible. 

56 M-y-r-1 (and line 57) s-s-s-h are the eight last consonants of the Indian alphabet; 
their complete set, preceded by the vowels, is found in SuSe: Nf, 1-33, pp. 70-73. 
Since they are the materials from which any mantra can be formed, they constitute the 
most mighty protection and weapon one can imagine. 

57 The meaning of some of the bija mantras, formulas consisting of one syllable only, 
escapes me. 

62 It is not evident whether Brahma-Visnu-Isvara or Siva-Paramasiva-Sadasiva is meant 
here. 


THE PAHOMAN: THE COURT FOR THE HOMA OFFERING 

Our texts provide detailed information on the court where the fire 
offerings take place. Unfortunately, some question marks are left, though 
there is a happy ending. 

G, S2, says: 

After the preceding activities one should perform Homa in the 
[protecting] circles to begin with; concentration when one feels 
weak, and the method is tenfold: drop the sticks for the “nine 
planets” [MW gives sun, moon, five planets with Rahu and Ketu]. 
Method: drop one kalpika while pronouncing the Upahrdaya 
mantra, followed by Omnia. Drop fire sticks . . . three at a time, 
while saying Om Om Am homage to Angara, svaha ; unite [the fuel 
sticks?] while pronouncing the Kuta mantra; pour a hundred 
drops of oil [into the fire] while muttering a hundred [bija mantra]; 
while giving their direction to the drops of oil, use the Kata man¬ 
tra; ten times drop oil. 

The six following mantras are completely similar, but are directed 
respectively to Bum Budha (Mercury), Crom Vrehaspati (Jupiter), Srum 
Sukra (Venus), Ksam Sanaiscara (Saturn), Krom Rahu and Krom Ketu 
(the ascending and descending nodes; cf. Dowson). 

The result is seven only, whereas Br, I, 84, deals with the asta-graha 
Soma-Ahgara(ka)-Budha-Sanaiscara-Guru (for Vrhaspati)-Rahu-Sukra- 
Ketu, a mere octad; and Dowson speaks of nine. But our text has daSanga or 
dasansa, which connects with the ten and the hundred following immediately 
and repeated every time. We miss here the word idep, “imagine/understand,” 
which in ritual texts is frequently of considerable help to the researcher. 

The above (incomplete) heptad forms a good introduction to another 
one, that of the seven heavenly seers, Vasistha cum suis, of the M texts, 
line 73. It is useful to know that, according to Dowson again, he was a 
celebrated Vedic sage, to whom many hymns are ascribed, that his name means 
“most wealthy,” and that in Dowson he occupies four out of four hundred 
pages. He is still respected in Bali. Not to be overlooked, on top of this, is 
half a page s. v. rishi. The SSP (60, 286) knows them, but gives some dif¬ 
ferent names. Hooykaas {Kama and Kala, 122) tries to deal exhaustively 
with the Balinese sources on their different names. 

The preceding line 72 of the M texts deals with guru-krama, one’s duty 
towards the teachers, also mentioned in B, 91-93; CP, 4; G, 7; and J, 3. 
The M text here is the best elaborated and runs as follows: 


Next one should worship in the following parts of the 
western corner of the house temple, using petals: 
(on the soil) Homage to the Sri-Teachers; (at even 
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height) Homage to the Sri-Original-Teachers; (on high) 

Homage to the Sri-Supreme-Original-Teachers. 

Once more one should worship, with fragrance, 
hands closed, without interruption: 

Om Sa-Ba-Ta-A-I, homage to the Sri-Teachers and the 
Sri-Original-Teachers \ Om A-U-Ma, homage to the Sri- 
Supreme-Original-Teachers followed by: 

The manifestation of the Teacher is eternal wisdom; 
one should always mutter the Teacher’s name; a god 
more supreme than the Teacher does not exist in any 
time whatsoever (StuSta, 320). 

Whereas the guru-krama preceded the sapta-rsi, this sloka is followed 
immediately by the Vedic Agni-male, quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
now provided with the additional remark that the use of Agni-madhye 
formula (StuSta, 0 31) is allowed as well. In translation: 

The Sun exists within the Fire, the Moon within the 
Sun; the Luminous exists within the Moon, Siva is 
present within the Luminous. 

The recitation of this formula, which with the Balinese Agni-male has 
only three syllables in common—and with a more correct Indian Agni- 
male only five letters—should be completed with Omnia. 

M, 75, following now, mentions a facultative pa-dudus-an, “lustration,” 
for the officiating priest, leaving the choice between dudus agung “optional” 
and dudus alit “small, short,” mentioning lukat and biakala as well, that 
is, annihilation of mishap and evil. However, since such rituals are rather 
complicated to describe, occur in other as yet undescribed rituals, and are 
not mentioned in B-G-J-Sa, the matter has not been discussed here. 

Finally there are the direct surroundings of Pahoman, the court of the 
fire offering, the fire pit. On the Indian side we find a most enlightening 
Mantra-nyasa de la Dvara-Piijd, “placing of the mantra in their directions” 
on Plate IV of Br., I. On the Balinese side, G, 19-26, gives by far the best 
information, completely corresponding with the caption of that Indian 
diagram. G, 19, prescribes a mantra, Om Ksmum homage to Sadasiva, to be 
pronounced in the sanctuary north of the door of entry, to be repeated 
according to ability, and to be followed by Omnia. 

Next (G, 20) one should worship the sun with the formulas Om Om 
homage to the Venerable Sun svaha and Om Om homage to the Ambrosia 
of the Sun, accompanied by the Sun mudra, continued according to ability, 
and concluded by Omnia. Offerings are to be red. On the diagram we find 
the sun in the NW corner. 

G, 21, goes on with Om Ksam homage to the Moon, Om Ksam homage 
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to the Ambrosia of the Moon, the Amrta mudra, black offerings, and Omnia. 
On the diagram we find the moon in the SW corner. 

Homage to Gapapati (G, 24), . . . , the parasu mudra, adequate (?) 
offerings, Omnia; the NE corner. 

Homage to Sarasvatl (G, 24), . . . , to the N, where we find Gahga, 
that other most famous river. 

G, 25, continues with Homage to her who is full of loveliness, south, so 
that the river Yamuna of the diagram may be meant. Sarasvatl, found in 
the SE corner next to MahalaksmI, is found in Br., I, 298, note 3 (with 
reference to III, “Culte de Siva”). It might be of more importance to stress 
here that these introductory details of Homa worship are modeled upon 
the worship of Siva than to lose much time on the momentarily untraceable 
and unwelcome Jahili and Mahili, for whom petals should be thrown down 
in the “direction of anger” (SW). The diagram mentions a Dindin and 
Mundin about whom neither Br., I, p. 94 nor Rauravdgama make us any 
wiser. 

We conclude with Nandlsvara (G, 22) and Mahakala (G, 23), given 
on the diagram as Nandin and Mahakala, respectively situated somewhat 
to the N and somewhat to the S, but both on the E side. They are entitled 
to a simple homage, an adequate offering, gada mudra and danda mudra, 
concluded by Omnia. Furthermore, Nandlsvara and Mahakala deserve 
special attention because they are located in the two temples of guardian 
gods for the largest and most imposing Siva sanctuary of central Java, 
Candi Prambanan (BK, p. 99), dating from a thousand years ago and 
situated between the court capitals of Surakarta and Yogyakarta. Equal 
importance is attributed to Nandlsvara and Mahakala by the J text, which 
begins by mentioning them amongst the Devogra, the terrifying gods. They 
have their place in the Homadhyatmika as well. The MahalaksmI of the 
diagram, to the extreme E on a line with Ganapati (NE) and Sarasvatl 
(SE), is known to B, 28. 


PREPARATION OF THE FIRE PIT 

The officiating padanda has first cleansed himself for Surya-sevana if 
he is a Saiva, or for Purvaka Veda if he is a Boda/Bauddha. As a result 
of this daily worship he has prepared arghya/toya/tirtha, as described in 
detail in SuSe and BBB. Passing on to Homa-puja and the Pahoman, 
he passes the Nandin/Nandlsvara as described above, and begins the 
sodhana (ritual cleansing) of the kunda, just as in a death ritual the 
padanda, in the very early morning before an incineration, begins with the 
bhumi-sodhana of the place on the setra or sema (smasana), where in 
several hours’ time an incineration will take place. 
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For preparing the kunda he uses blades of grass to draw diagrams; the 
lis has to be able to reach every nook and corner with drops of holy water. 

The steps to be taken for the approach of the holiest were sufficiently 
elaborate. In our manuscript the kunda is afforded considerably more 
attention than in the SSP, whose brief description, while indispensable, was 
just sufficient for its priest students. Br., IV, 5 gives the technical term 
kala-prakalpana, “settlement of the kala,” sapienti sat —followed by tri- 
sutri-dvestana , “enclosure by three threads,” concluded by homage using 
the Hrdaya mantra. Following the learned author, in this paragraph we be¬ 
gin with the kala. 

There are thirty-eight kalas, asta-trimsa, a word used in G, 77, and J, 
16, both without comment because they are presumed to be understood. 
Though the word asta-trimsat is missing from the Index of SSP, the thirty- 
eight are mentioned on p. xxxiv (180) and p. 166, note 1, where for the 
complete list of the thirty-eight kalas of Sadasiva we are sent to Raura- 
vagama, p. 25, note 20. Here we learn that their nyasa or prakalpana con¬ 
sists of the slight touching of the officiant’s own body while muttering the 
mantra containing these thirty-eight kalas. The basis on which these mantras 
are constructed consists of five Vedic mantras in the Taittiriya Aranyaka, 
X. 43-47, each of which has been related to one of the five “faces” or 
aspects of Siva: Sadyojata (8), Vamadeva (13), Aghora (8), Tatpurusa 
(4), and Isana (5). Between pages 28 and 29 we find a complete list of the 
thirty-eight kalas. Of the five found in our Balinese text, four are related to 
Tatpurusa, but not the fifth (it probably has some some other name); the 
critical remarks of Brunner and Bhatt convey the impression that it is not 
only Balinese ritual constructions that are often unclear. Rau., 28, prints 
‘kala (saktiy ; Cappeller gives “a small part, esp. a sixteenth of the moon’s 
orb; a cert, small division of time; an art (there are 64).” MW confirms this, 
and adds the names of these sixty-four kalas; he does not mention our set of 
thirty-eight, although s.v. kala-nyasa he has “tattooing a person’s body with 
particular mystical marks, Tantras.” Br., I, is by far the most enlightening 
source on this term, which appears to occur repeatedly with more than one 
meaning. Br. (I, 234, note 1) mentions that nivrtti-kala (cessation) is applied 
to the W of the kunda, pratistha (foundation) to the N, vidya (knowledge) 
to the S, santi (tranquillity) to the E, and santi-atlta (beyond santi) to the 
C; she concludes the note by adding that this pentad is related to the five 
aspects of Sadasiva, the Sa-Ba-Ta-A-I. 

This sketch of the Indian origin had to precede the picture of the 
Balinese situation, for which mainly the B-J-G manuscripts offer detailed 
materials, on the one hand showing perfect parallelism with the Indian tradi¬ 
tion, but on the other some important deviations. 

The five pentads occurring in the Balinese manuscripts themselves are 
well known to Indianists, but they are partly unknown to researchers in 
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“things Indonesian” and they are known to neither group in their com¬ 
binations. 

The Five Elements (panca-maha-bhuta), earth-water-heat/glow-wind- 
ether, (prthivl-apah-teja-bayu-akasa), are clear sailing. 

The pentad atma-antaratma-par(am)atma-niratma-atyatma of B, 68- 
72, in SuSe O, p. 61, translated by “soul, internal-soul, supreme-soul, 
without-soul, and transcendent soul,” there functions to provide the first five 
members of the Sapta OM-kara-atma mantra, completed by Sadasiva-niskala- 
atma and Paramasiva-Sunya-atma, which heptad here serves to transport the 
human soul. 

The Five Gods—Brahma(S), Visnu(N), Isvara(E), Mahadeva(W), 
Sadasiva(C)—of B, 68-72, are closely related to the Brahma, Visnu, Isvara, 
Sadasiva, and Paramasiva found in G, 93-97. 

In Bali we are used to a system of tri-mandala, “three spheres,” each 
consisting of twelve kala (SuSe: Gb p. 54): the Agni (fire), Surya (sun), 
and Soma (moon) mandalas. Indian speculation distinguishes another set, 
this time consisting of five mandalas (Br., I, xn., xx, 118n., 120, 122, 124, 
126, Plate V), which, when enumerated in the same order as in No. I above, 
have the shapes square, crescent, triangle, hexagon, and circle, and are 
yellow, white, red, black, and colorless. The original author of B, 73-77, 
may have meant this pentad, which we find in Plate V together with that 
dealt with in the following paragraph, but somebody somewhere at some 
time may have substituted the tri-mandala for the panca-mandala and 
filled in the two last items, B, 76 and 77, by reusing 71 and 72. Finally (see 
Table) the starting pentad of B, 68-72; G, 93-97; and SSP, 1Y, 5 = Br., I, 
p. 234, is nivrtti (cessation), pratistha (support/foundation), vidya (know¬ 
ledge), santi (tranquillity), and santi-atlta (beyond tranquillity). 

In the ensuing pentad (J, 73-77) we find Agni, Surya, and Soma manda¬ 
las followed by the borrowed and displaced Mahadeva and Sadasiva, as 
mentioned above. 

G, 93-97, begins with the nivrtti pentad, continues with two incom¬ 
prehensible sets, goes on with the Five Elements, followed by the Five Gods 
(B-V-I-Sadasiva-Paramasiva), continues with another puzzling pentad, and 
ends with repetitions of the Five Elements and the Five Gods—that is to 
say, any or all five items of each pentad is preceded by Om, and the essential 
word is put in a sort of dative followed bynamah, “homage to.” 
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water white crescent foundation Visnu N black Vamadeva siras red like Kubera 

fire red triangle knowledge Rudra W yellow Aghora sikha black like Yama 

air black hexagon tranquillity Isvara E white Tatpurusa kavaca yellow like Indra 

ether without round beyond santi Sadasiva C multi-colored Isana netra/astra white/colorless 
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It is interesting to turn the essentials of Br., I, Plates V and VI, 90 de¬ 
grees, which she did in her Chapter III, “The Worship of Siva” (see Table). 

Columns 1-6 have been borrowed from Plate V, 7-8 from Balinese 
practice, and 9-10 from Plate VI. Rudra in Column 5 deviates 45 degrees 
from his ordinary SW direction from the Balinese point of view, and he 
might better be replaced by Mahadeva as above. Considerably more serious 
is the internal discrepancy among Indian colors and with the present Bali¬ 
nese general identifications found in column 7. 

The interested reader should also avail himself of Brunner’s “Un Tan- 
tra du Nord,” where serious attention has been given to subjects that here 
can only be touched upon superficially and provisionally. 

In my description of the importance of drawings in the Festschrift 
Stein, attention is called to the diagram of a triangle containing an eight- 
petaled lotus on the floor of the fire pit, and to the grasses drawn along the 
four sides. It goes without saying that proksana, the throwing upwards of 
drops of (holy) water, must be performed (G, 31, 33, accompanied by the 
Kavaca mantra; J, 11 idem). 

J, 5, sprinkles the kunda, using the Astra mantra, and drops a kalpika 
into it using Hrdaya mantra. J, 6, is the only passage to pay homage to the 
male and the female white bhuta (presumably the Naga and Nagini of SSP 
and G, 28), which encircle the kunda, by throwing a petal into the pit, fol¬ 
lowed by Omnia, finished by the throwing of a petal in the SW direction of 
wrath. Thereupon (7) the interior of the pit is wiped with three blades of 
lalang grass, using the Kavaca mantra, and the blades are thrown away 
to the SW. Next (8) the same should be done to the exterior of the pit 
using two sticks of firewood of equal length, with the Astra mantra, 
smoothing (8) the exterior with the Astra mantra. Finally (9) the impurities 
of the pit should be sucked up with the Hrdaya mantra and thrown away 
to the SW with the Astra mantra. 

Only B takes the trouble to point out the samskara of sruk; sruva is 
not mentioned, and the other manuscripts are silent here as well. 

Failure to consecrate the numerous and variegated upakara, as they 
are called in Bali, the perishable and less perishable instruments and means 
for this ritual ceremony, is unforgiveable, and cannot be atoned for by the 
prciya'scitta, “expiation/amends” (a word by frequent use reduced to simple 
pras); alpayusa, “shortened duration of life,” will be the officiant’s punish¬ 
ment, according to a threat found in most manuscripts. 


THE PERISHABLE PARTS OF HOMA 

Considerable attention has been given to the surroundings of Homa 
and the precautions taken to make such an offering successful. It is now 
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the moment to have a look at the perishable upakara, “necessaries,” their 
materials, shape, function, and consecration before use. 

The immovable kunda, imperishable, has been dealt with; the movable 
and likewise square sthandila, repeatedly mentioned in our texts (B, 89; 
G, 5; J, 3, 46), is addressed by a formula of respect, but neither its use 
more than once nor its consecration before use are described. 

The fact, however, that the earthenware waterpots with their different 
kinds of holy water for incinerations are smashed to pieces after having been 
used once strengthens the assumption that the sthandila, srug, and sruva 
likewise are used only once. The smaller spoon and bigger ladle for the ad¬ 
ministering of the oil to feed the fire can be assumed to belong to the peri¬ 
shable necessaries. It might be easy and useful for the reader if we deal in one 
paragraph with the spoons, vessels, panca-gavya (five products of the cow), 
samidh (sticks of firewood), lis (bundle of plaited and carved palm leaves), 
kalpika (auxiliary for prayer), wreti (ritual stander) and sava (as yet un¬ 
identified), in that order. 

B, 3-4, addresses the kunda and the srug with the Astra mantra; B, 48, 
consecrates the sugvan with the kalpika, Brahmanga and Sivahga mantras, 
proksana, talabhedana (SuSe, Plates la-c, 2a-b), and Omnia. B, 58, pres¬ 
cribes the same ceremonial for the srug, immediately after which some oil 
is poured in it and thence into the fire. The M texts begin with the Astra 
mantra, now denoting sendok-sendok (general word for spoon in the plural), 
which they stick into the ground (5), as is also prescribed in B. 

During the writing of these lines Helene Brunner provided me with the 
invaluable SSP III with its Plate X “Decoupage de la cuillere a oblations 
par les cinq kala.” The srug appears to represent the philosophic ideas that 
have already been expressed repeatedly, so that we may assume that, in 
Bali as in India, srug and sruva were instrumental for establishing contact 
between the bhuvana alit (offerer) and the bhuvana agung (cosmos). 

In an island where the cow is not holy and where milk from cattle is not 
used for human consumption or the making of butter, one cannot have 
serious illusions about orthopraxis in matters of panca-gavya, since even 
orthodoxy may be expected to fail. Our texts are not reticent on this liquid: 
B, 26, mentions it, followed by pRrnahuti, “the completed offering,” just as 
it is mentioned in M, 24, B, 53, preceded by Eana. Only G, 16, translates 
the term rightly, knowing that it consists of milk and two products of milk, 
plus urine and feces. 

The texts do not reveal anything about the substance and the origin of the 
oil (lengis, minyak, tila/tela) with which the fire is fed, drop by drop. B in 
its first line prescribes that one should begin with the consecration of minyak; 
B, 16, suggests that the fivefold Brahmanga mantra and the sixfold Sivahga 
mantra should then be used, which seems a rather cumbersome procedure, 
the more so when a whole series of eight drops is being poured into the pit. 
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Better, presumably, to use only the Astra mantra, as B, 17, prescribes for 
the dropping of a bit of firewood. 

For the vessels used during Homa, to wit kala§a, kumbha, and var- 
dhani, as mentioned in the Balinese manuscripts, we do best to look first in 
Br., II, Plates I-III, where the diagrams show the placement of the mandala, 
in the kunda, 27 kala§a (one-fourth of the beloved number 108), the §iva- 
kumbha, the vardhanl and the panca-gavya. Plate III has a photograph of 
the square kunda with mekhala, Siva-kumbha, and vardhanl (see Br., 
Errata et Addenda). Our G, 7, after paying obeisance to the guru, prescribes 
the consecration of the kalasa, all kinds of dig-bandha, sugvan, and srug 
(guva?), permitting sava (?) and thread, firewood, palungan (a kind of 
container), and kumbha, etc. G*: “All upakara for Homa should be stored/ 
placed in the NE (direction of Isana) [and] be covered with banana leaves.” 


A formula given in S, 9 and 11: 


the has as its tattva 


as its mantra 


vardhanl (W) the king’s weapon Om Hrom homage to the 

Royal Weapon; 

digbandhana langse (curtain), naga Om homage to the Rucira 

(snake) being the other cloth; 

kala§a (E) all kinds of weapons Svah homage to the Aggressive 

Weapon; 

kumbha (N) destruction of all Arah 2 homage to the ruin of 

hindrances evildoers; 

palungan (S) Visnu destruction of all illness-evil- 

stain; 

dyun (C) Supreme Siva ruin of all enemies-crime- 

criminals. 


In current usage the word tattva is translated as “being, nature,” but 
a glance in the Sanskrit dictionaries, the ritualistic volumes by Brunner, 
or the handbooks on philosophy shows a wide range of meanings. 

G, 7-8, situated the sticks of firewood (samidh/samit) to the NE of 
the pit; line 13 continues: “One should know that the god for waduri wood 
is Ra-Aditya (Respected Sun); for palasa, Candra/Soma; for dandanan, 
Anggara; for 1 wa, Budha; for wudhi, Vrhaspati; for angkem, Sukra; for 
rangre, Sanaiscara; for alang-alang, Rahu; for grass of liberation, Ketu.” 
Thus offering and cosmos are connected, an idea dear to the Balinese. 

M, 23, follows another method of relating the tiny and perishable fire¬ 
wood with the universe: “[We distinguish] the following kinds of samit: 
drop waduri into the center of the fire pit, mabulu in the SE, tahang S, 
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kem SW, aiicak W, palasa NW, ambengan N, grass of liberation NE, bila 
N. The wiku (from bhiksu; here ‘officiating priest’) should have 108 of them 
at his disposal in nine bundles, each of them containing twelve pieces.” 

G, 15, stipulates that the sticks should have a length of twelve finger- 
breadths, should not be kept or handled upside down, but worshiped by 
incense, the bija[mantra], and sirovista (“tie,” as is done around the vessel 
about to contain holy water and the priest about to receive Siva; cf. SuSe). 

The three volumes of the SSP have nothing of this kind to report; one 
wonders, however, when reading in Br., Ill, 56, that in the case of black 
magic Somasambhu asks for “batonnets tordus,” and even more when 
finding the note that, for a Homa not aiming at malevolent goals, the right 
sticks are needed. 

For the drawings and a detailed description of the lis, half of a mono¬ 
graph was needed (see Ritual Purification of a Balinese Temple ), in which 
the bundle of plaited and chiseled palm leaves was addressed as mighty 
supernatural beings. Small wonder that M, 47-50, attributes the personal 
pronoun “I” to the lis as well as to the carefully made sruk (if in Bali the 
same care was bestowed upon it as in India). 

B, 51, tells the officiating priest to consecrate sugvan saha kalpika 
by using the Brahmanga and Sivanga mantras, i.e., by means of a kalpika, 
frequently used but nowhere stipulated to receive any consecration or 
homage. 

The wreti should have a length of twelve fingerbreadths (B, 38). From 
its definition in G, 17, it seems that the watri (sic) should consist of a piece of 
split bamboo, the length of a hand, thickness sapamuduh (?), and that 
thrice enwrapping it is allowed. When in ritual use it is placed on the top of 
a just consecrated seat for a god, it expresses the fact of the god’s descent. 

G, 40-45, reveals something more about the wreti, “which the officiating 
priest should stick into porridge of rice in the four colors of the four direc¬ 
tions: white [E], red [S], yellow [W], and black [N]; put this in a [basket 
called] tulung of the [elephant’s] footprint, and [an offering called] bhagya 
(happiness) should be put in a pointed container (tulung).” 

G, 41: After this has been done, worship the wreti by muttering Om 
homage to the Sky-piercing Siva, Om Om Ksam homage to Sadasiva; Omnia. 

G, 42: Next, put down the wreti, muttering Om Om homage; fire ema¬ 
nates from a fiery crystal. 

G, 43: Now the wreti should flame up; the fiery object should be put into 
the yoni of the kunda with Hrdaya mantra and Kuta mantra, followed by 
Omnia. 

G, 44: Thereupon circulate it outside the kunda, three times; one is 
allowed to pause after each circumambulation, but the wreti should stay 
in the yoni of the kunda; apply Kuta mantra. 

G, 45: This is called consecration by means of the wreti. 

The word tri-wreti refers here to the three arteries—Ida, Pingala, and 


Susumna—running upwards from muladhara, the region of sex in the 
underbelly, usually called tri-nadi. Why wreti, already loaded with different 
meanings in Sanskrit as well as in Balinese, has been used for this triad es¬ 
capes me. 

Among the five different texts dealing with the ritual activities only the 
M manuscripts mention tri-wreti: Muah mantra mawak prayascitta, ngil- 
angang I Tri-wreti nga, jlene tatlu, saha sekar, muang mantra : Om Aghoraya 
namah, Om Tatpurusaya namah , Om Sadyojataya, Bamadevaya, Isanaya 
namah. “Next the mantra embodying the atonement of involuntary short¬ 
comings, annihilating the personified tri-wreti, those three evils, by using 
petals and the mantra: . . . ” In M this passage is immediately followed 
by the fecundation. 

In the mystical Homadhyatmika texts, however, not less than ten lines 
are bestowed upon the three arteries, which are identified with Brahma, 
Visnu, and Isvara. This discrepancy cries for explanation, which it is hoped 
fresh materials may provide. 

Finally G, 14, stipulates that “sawa should ...” but it fails to cir¬ 
cumscribe this sawa, mentioned in 7 and repeated in 79 and so certainly not 
misspelled, but unknown to the other manuscripts, to the KBNW, and even 
to the most recent endeavor at composing a Balinese dictionary, still in 
statu nascendi. 

In accordance with the Dutch saying “the last is best,” we may end 
with the assurance that the officiating priest has prepared himself, the holy 
water, and what is needed for exorcism (panglukatan) in the usual way, and 
now squats down on his palahka mas (B, 36)—i.e., golden throne, seat, or 
at least cushion—to begin his ritual. 


ABBREVIATIONS 

B = Blayu (Tabanan), place of origin of the Agnijanana 
BBB = Hooykaas, Balinese Bauddha Brahmans 
Bali = Bali: Studies in Life, Thought, and Ritual 
BK = Bernet Kempers 

Br. = Brunner, Helene. Somasambhupaddhati I-11I 

C = Cakranagara (Lombok), place of origin of Agnistoma (11.6-7 in Karya Yad- 
nya C., K 12) 

CP = Caru Pahoman, offerings for the celebration of Homa, LOr. 5042 = Z 1848 
G = Gulingan, place of origin of Puja Homa, Agnijanana bwat Sora 
J = Sibang Ka ja, place of origin of Puja Homa, Agnijanana bwat Sora 
K = Kirtya Lieftinck-van der Tuuk, now Gedong Kirtya, Singaraja, Bali 
KBNW = Van der Tuuk, Kawi-Balineesch-Nederlandsch Woordenboek, I-IV ( 1897 — 
1912 ) 

M = Mataram, collective name for four manuscripts on the Homa ritual 
MW = Monier Williams 
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Nagarakrtagama, cf. Pigeaud 

origin of = origin of my copy, without prejudice to the real origin 
Omnia, cf. “Register” in SuSe 
Rau. = Rauravagama 

Sa. = Sanur (Badung), origin of Ketrangan Puja Homa-widhi, bwat Kirana 
Si. = a copy of the same made by Pecanda Made Sidemen, Sanur (Badung) 

SSP = Soma-Sambhu-paddhati, edited and translated by Helene Brunner (Br.) 

StuSta = Goudriaan and Hooykaas, Stuti and Stava 
SuSe = Hooykaas, Surya-sevana 

VKNAW afd. L.=Verhandelingen Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, afdeling 
Letterkunde, Amsterdam 
Z = zelf (Hooylcaas’s private collection) 
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TIBETAN HOMA RITES 


Tadeusz Skorupski 


THE DURGATIPARISODHANA AND ITS MANDALAS 

The Durgatiparisodhana is a Buddhist literary work belonging to the 
Yoga-Tantra class. There are two distinct versions of this work, both avail¬ 
able in Tibetan translations, 1 separated from one another by about five 
hundred years. The earlier version was translated into Tibetan in the eighth 
century by Santigarbha and Jayaraksita, and revised by Rin-chen-mchog of 
rMa. The second version was translated into Tibetan in the thirteenth 
century by Devendradeva and Chos-rje-dpal. The available Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts correspond to the later of the two Tibetan translations. 

The subject matter is presented in the form of discourses given either 
by Sakyamuni or by the Lord Vajrapani, who speak in the place of the 
Buddha. The instructions given relate to the arrangement of various manda- 
las and the rites of initiation given in them, as well as to the descriptions of 
the ceremony known as Homa in Sanskrit, and as Sbyin-sreg in Tibetan. 
The various Homa rites are used for afterdeath ceremonies in order to insure 
a satisfactory rebirth, and also for this-worldly intentions such as tranqui- 
lizing evil influences, securing prosperity, and overcoming foes of all kinds. 

Different liturgies and ceremonies that make use of the Homa rites are 
still preserved as a living tradition among the Tibetan Buddhists. They have 
obviously been modified by Tibetan culture and by the different Indian 
traditions followed. However, they remain essentially the same as they were 
when they were inherited from Indian Buddhism. 

Of the two extracts from the Durgatiparisodhana given below, the first 
refers to the Four Rites, namely Santi, Pusti, Vasya and Abhicara, and the 
second one to the Homa rites for the dead. The illustrations of the hearths 
are reproduced from The Creation of Mandalas: Rong tha bio bzang dam chos 
rgya mtsho, Vol. 3 (New Delhi, 1973). 

All the Homa rites described in this tantra are performed in relationship 
to the Durgatiparisodhana mandala. In the earlier version this mandala is 
referred to as the basic mandala ( rtsa-ba'i ’ khor-lo ). 2 Here in the center we 
have Sarvavit (Vairocana) with four faces and white in color; to the east 
Sarvadurgatiparisodhanaraja, pale red in color and making the gesture of 

1 Taisho Tripitaka, 5.116, pp. 83.2.1-99.4.8; and 5.117, pp. 99.5.2-121.5.4. 

2 Taisho Tripitaka, 5.116, 56b. The detailed discription of this mandala is in Vajra- 
varman’s commentary, Taisho Tripitaka, 76.3453, pp. 124.1.8 If. 
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meditation; to the south Ratnaketu, blue in color and making the gesture of 
giving; to the west Sakyamuni, red in color and making the gesture of prea¬ 
ching with his right hand; to the north Vikasitakusuma, green in color and 
making the gesture of fearlessness. In the four intermediate quarters there 
are the Four Buddha Goddesses: Mamaki, Locana, Panduravasini, and 
Tara. The Sixteen Vajrasattvas are placed on the sixteen spokes around the 
Buddhas and the Buddha Goddesses. The Eight Goddesses of the Offerings 
(Lasya, Mala, Giti, etc.) are placed in the corners of the mandala. In the four 
portals of the mandala there are the Four Guardians: Vajrankusa, Vajra- 
pasa, Vajrasphota, and Vajravesa. The Sixteen Bodhisattvas of the Good 
Age (Maitreya, etc. are distributed on both sides of the Four Portals in sets 
of four. Further outside there is a circle of thirty-two divinities: Eight Sra- 
vakas, Eight Pratyekabuddhas, Eight Mighty Wrathful Ones ( Khro-bo 
chen-po), and Eight Messengers of the Wrathful Ones. On the outside of 
that there is a circle of sixty-four divinities: Four Great Kings, Eight Planets, 
Lunar Mansions, Eight Great Rsis, and Eight Leaders of the Lesser Divi¬ 
nities such as Asuras, Gandharvas, and others. Then there are the Four 
Continents and the Six Spheres of Existence. 

The above mandala is not included in the second version. Instead the 
mandala of the Nine Usnisas 3 is described as the Durgatipariisodhana man¬ 
dala. In the center of this mandala is Sakyamuni making the gesture of 
preaching; to the east Vajrosnisa, white in color and making the gesture of 
touching the earth; to the south Ratnosnlsa, blue in color and making the 
gesture of giving; to the west Padmosnlsa, red in color and making the 
gesture of meditation; to the north Visvosnisa, green in color and making 
the gesture of fearlessness. In the four intermediate quarters there are Tejo- 
snisa, Dhvajosnisa, Tiksnosnlsa, and Chatrosnisa. The Eight Goddesses of 
the Offerings are placed as usual in the corners of the mandala. In the four 
portals are the Four Guardians. The Sixteen Bodhisattvas of the Good Age 
are placed to the sides of the four portals. Here we have a set of thirty-seven 
divinities. Other sets of divinities may be included here but very often are 
not. 


THE FOUR RITES 

Sanskrit Text 4 

atha te devas tathaiva namasyaivam ahuh / santi bhagavan sattva 
jambudvipaka alpayuso mandapunya apayagatika narakapreta- 

3 Taisho Tripitaka, 5.117, 107b ft'. 

4 The Sanskrit text has been reconstructed from a manuscript belonging to the National 
Archives of Nepal. It is written in Newari script, has 109 folios, and is undated. This 
particular passage is on folios 62b to 65b. The corresponding Tibetan texts are in Taisho 
Tripitaka, 5, 81b ff. (first version), and 125a (second version). 
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tiryakpratyupapanna va tesam katham vayam bhagavan prati- 
patsyamah / 

tesam bho devaputra ihaiva mandale pravesayadhvam / pravesya 
cabhisincayadhvam / 

dharmataksaram ca japayadhvam / tena te sattva dirghayuska 
bhavanti / punyahinah punyavanto bhavanti / apayad vinimukta 
bhavanti / ye capayotpannas tesam bho devaputra namabhisekam 
kuruta / pratibimbabhisekam kuruta / tatputram tadgotram tannama- 
dharakam va bhrtyam vabhisincadhvam / saptaratradivasya saptabhir 
mandale pravesyabhisekair vimucyata apayavaranat / tannamakenapi 
devaputra japadhvam dvilaksam catullaksam yaval lalcsasatasa- 
hasram pancanantaryakarino ’pi vimucyante / kim punah 
svalpapapakarina iti / 

santikarma 

hastamatram devaputra vartulam dvihastam va Santikam kundam 
krtva hinotkrstamadhyamam tannamna Svetasarsapanam §atsa- 
hasram juhuyat / sarvapayad vimucyante / 
tanmamsasthikeSabhasmadikam va tenaiva vidhanena juhuyat / 
sarvapapad vimucyante / 
tanmadhye likhec cakram astarasvetajvalinam // 
samantal likhed vajram pancasulam §itam§ulam // 
viSvavajram tato kuryad vajraratnambujottamam // 
tato nanavidhamudram kuryat papahananaya // 
bahyavajrakulanam tu mudra bahyato likhet // 
grahanaksatracihnani tatha lokabhrtyan api // 
patapratimam tu nathasya sthapayed vajrina saha // 
kalasan purnakumbhams ca balinaivedyasuklakan // 
sutrayitva samasena samlikhya ca yathavidhaih // 
svetambaradharo bhutva buddharupi visaradah // 
anusmrtya ca tam sattvam apayagatisamsthitam // 
homayec chuddhasamtanah papavaranasantaye // 
ghrtakslrasamaksikair lajasarsapami^ritaih // 
asthimamsadikam tasyatha va namamatrakaih // iti / 

pustikarma 

utpadya sugatau tasya pustim kuryad vicaksanah // 
dvihastam caturhastam vastahastam tathottamam // 
krtva kundam catuhkonam samantad vedikayuktam // 
tasya madhye ratnapadmam tu likhet pltarasminam // 
samantal likhed ratnam vedikayam tu ambujam // 
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kulapancakabhedena likhed mudram tu bahyatah I I 
tathaiva bahyadevanam likhed amkusadikam // 
pltambaradharo bhutvanusmrtya sugatisamsthitam 11 
kuryat paustikakarma pustyarthaya taddhitam // 
ayuh srikantisaubhagyam vardhayet tasya dehinah // 

vasyakarma 

tatah kuryad vasyam tu tasya karma hitaya // 
dvihastam caturhastam tu krtva kundam dhanurakrtim 11 
hastam va tasya madhye tu samlikhya raktam ambujam // 
tasyopari ca samlikhet sasaram dhanur eva ca // 
samantac ca likhec capam sasaram raktavarnakam // 
bahyatas tadvad evasya kuryad mantrabhutah sada // 
smrtva tasya sattvasya raktambarabhusitah // 
raktapuspambujam capi phalam raktam sadhatukam // 
bhavet tasya devadayo ghrtamisritakumkumaih // 
raktacandanacurnais ca sarve tisthanti tadvasah // 

abhicarakarma 

tasya dustavinasaya abhicaram samarabhet // 
dvyardhahastam trihastam va navahastam tathottamam 11 
krtva konatrayair yuktair madhye vajranavatmakam // 
trisucikair vrtam vedim krtva visvai§ ca vajribhih // 
dandamundatrisiilamkair vajraparasusucikaih // 
karayed bahyato capi triputam purvavac citram // 
kalasan balikumbhams ca naivedyan sthapayed bahu // 
mamsarudhirasampurnah kapalas capi sarvatah // 
krsnambaradharah kruddhas trailokyavijayl svayam // 
sarvapapadivighnanam nasayet tasya dehinah // 
tatah sauhatapapatma nirvighna§ carate sukham // 
svargalokesu manusye yavat trailokyadhatusu // 
anenaiva kramenasu kuryaj janmanihasthitan // 
tatas tathaiva syat tesam yesam uddisya karyate // 

TRANSLATION 

The gods prostrated themselves in the same manner and said: “O Lord, 
there are living beings in Jambudvlpa whose life is short and their merit 
limited. Being subjected to evil destinies, they are born in hells, among 
tormented spirits or among animals. O Lord, how are we to act on their 
behalf?” 

“O gods, place them in this mandala. Having placed them in it, conse¬ 
crate them and recite the Dharma syllable. By means of this action the living 
beings gain long life. Destitute of merit, they become possessed of merit, 
and they are freed from evil. As for those who have been reborn in evil 


states, O gods, consecrate their name [card], consecrate their effigy, conse¬ 
crate their reliquary or the form of their divinity. At least, consecrate their 
son, someone of their people or their lineage, someone bearing their name, 
or their servant. Place their [representation] in the mandala seven times 
for seven days and nights. One becomes freed from the obstruction of evil 
destinies by means of the consecrations. O gods, recite their name two 
hundred thousand times. Even those who commit the five deadly offenses 
are liberated; how much more those who commit minor offenses.” 

1. The rite for pacifying (Figure 28) 

O gods, making a hearth for pacifying rite, round in shape, small, 
medium or large, one, two or four cubits in size, one should offer a sacrifice 
one hundred thousand times [using the representation] of their name and the 
seeds of white mustard. They are freed from every evil. Should one sacrifice 
their flesh, bones, hair, ashes or anything else in accordance with this rite, 
they become freed from every sin. 

In the center [of the hearth] one should draw a circle blazing forth 
eight white beams of light. All around on the circumference one draws five- 
tipped vajras shining with white rays. Next one draws a crossed vajra, a 
vajra, a jewel, and a lotus. In order to destroy sins, one should make the 



Figure 28—Homa hearth for pacifying rite 
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different mudras. On the outside one draws the mudras of the outer vajra 
Family, the signs of the Planets, the Lunar Mansions, and the Guardians 
of the World accordingly. One should place there an image of the Lord 
painted on a cloth together with the vajra entourage, vases and bowls filled 
with offerings and food for divinities, white in color. In short, one draws the 
design in accordance with the rules. 

Clad in a white garment and having an appearance of a Buddha, the 
fearless one, remembering that living being experiencing an evil destiny, 
should offer a whole series of Homa sacrifices in order to eliminate the 
obstructions of sins, using clarified butter and milk together with honey, 
parched rice and white mustard mixed together, or using his bones or si¬ 
milar things, or just his name [card]. 

Commentary 5 

In performing this rite one should use things required for worship, such 
as butter, mustard seeds, and similar items, and something that represents 
the one for whom the rite is performed. It may be a card with his name writ¬ 
ten on it, his bones, or something else. The design of the hearth is modeled 
on a mandala. It has a center [navel], a circumference [rim], etc. The color 
for this rite is white. In the center of the hearth one draws a wheel with eight 
spokes. The inner rim is made of five-tipped vajras white in color. Above it 
one draws in white-red color the representation of the departed one. In the 
center ope places an eight-spoked wheel, the seal of Vairocana; to the 
east a vajra, the seal of Sarvadurgatiparisodhanaraja; to the south a jewel, 
the seal of Ratnaketu; to the west a lotus, the seal of Sakyamuni; to the 
north a crossed vajra, the seal of Vikasitakusuma. In the intermediate quar¬ 
ters one draws the seals of the Four Buddha Goddesses—Locana, Mamaki, 
PanduravasinI, and Tara—represented by vajra, eye, padma, and utpala. 
On the sixteen outer spokes one draws either the seals or the seed syllables 
of the Sixteen Vajrasattvas. Further outside one draws the seals of other 
sets of divinities such as the Eight Goddesses of the Offerings, the Sixteen 
Bodhisattvas of the Good Age, the Planets, the Lunar Mansions, etc. The 
whole rite may be performed just with the basic set of thirty-seven divinities. 
The Arhats, Pratyekabuddhas, and Rsis do not belong here because of 
their limited accomplishments in the way of different activities. 

One places in the hearth vases and bowls filled with offerings white in 
color. Clad in a white garment and adorned with pearls and other ornaments 
of white color, one recalls the living being experiencing an evil destiny, and 
embarks on performing the rite. On the outside one places vases shaped like 
birds, 8 or 16 in number; drink and food for the divinities; and other of- 

5 The explanatory notes given here followed Vajravarman’s commentary on the Dur- 
gatiparisodhanatantra, Taisho Tripitaka, 76. 3453, pp. 180.2.1-181.3.2. There are sev¬ 
eral commentaries on this tantra available in Tibetan translations, but Yajravarman 
is the only one who gives detailed descriptions of the Four Rites. 
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ferings, 108 in number. One also places a white flower on the top of the 
hearth. 

Taking a sacrificial ladle made of silver or of white sandalwood, one 
generates the Body of Vajrasattva and performs the Homa rite. In order 
to destroy the sins of the being experiencing an evil destiny or in order to 
pacify diseases and the like of the one living in heaven, one sits down with 
crossed legs, draws the breath centrally, and looks with tranquil mien 
at the form of the Tathagata on the tip of his nose. One performs the rite 
with clarified butter, parched rice, white sesame, white mustard seeds, 
camphor, firewood of dhebaruba, kusa grass, white sandalwood, and curds. 

As for the Homa rite performed with a representation of the departed 
one, one takes his bones, or ashes, or flesh, or a leaf with his name and a 
mantra inscribed on it, and performs the rite one hundred thousand times. 

2. The rite for gaining prosperity (Figure 29) 

Once he is born in a happy state, the wise one should perform for him the 
rite for gaining prosperity. He makes a square hearth, two or four or at the 
most eight cubits in size, having an edge on all sides. In its center he should 
draw a lotus with a jewel radiating rays of golden color. All around he 
should draw jewels and on the edges lotuses. On the outside he should mark 
the seals ( mudra ) divided into sets of the Five Families. In the same way 
he should draw the seals of the outer divinities, Amkusa and the others. 

Clad in a garment of golden color and remembering the one who is 
experiencing a happy destiny, he should perform on his behalf and for his 
prosperity the rite for gaining prosperity. He should increase for that em¬ 
bodied creature the length of life, fame, reputation, and good fortune. 

Commentary 

In the center one draws on top of a lotus a jewel radiating light of golden 
color. On the rim one also draws jewels on top of lotuses. The outer part is 
designed in a threefold way. In the eastern and other quarters one marks in 
red-golden color the signs of the seals or of the spells of Vairocana and 
other Buddhas, then the seals of Buddha Goddesses (Locana, etc.), the 
Sixteen Vajrasattvas, the Guardians of the Portals, the Guardians of the 
Ten Directions, and so forth. 

Clad in a garment of golden color, one generates the Body of Ratna- 
sambhava, looks towards the right (south) and draws the breath from the 
right. Holding a ladle made of gold or of turmeric ( skyer-pa = harita) 
four cubits in size, one should perform the Homa rite for the purpose of 
increasing the merit of the one who is in the world of those advancing with 
speed ( bah ’gro'i ’jig rten na.) Sitting with crossed legs formed like a jewel, 
one should perform the rite one hundred thousand times with mustard oil, 
yellow flowers, saffron, medicinal concoction (sman ’gi wan), wood together 
with grains, mustard, incense of golden color, parched rice, and other 
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Figure 29—Homa hearth for the rite for gaining prosperity 

things. Increasing in this manner the life, merit, happiness, and so forth of 
the ones living in heaven, one succeeds in bringing them to complete ful¬ 
filment. 

3. The rite for subjugation (Figure 30) 

Next he should perform for his benefit the rite for subjugation. He 
makes a hearth shaped like a bow one or two or four cubits in size. In its 
center he draws a red lotus and on the top of it a bow with an arrow attached 
to it. All around he draws bows and arrows red in color. The one accom¬ 
plished in mantras should always do the same on the outside of it. 

Adorned with a garment red in color and remembering the living being, 
he offers a Homa sacrifice using saffron mixed with clarified butter, powder 
of red sandalwood, and red flowers or red lotuses together with red fruits. 
All the divinities and the rest become subdued to his power. 

Commentary 

In the center one draws a lotus with sixteen petals. The seals of the Five 
Families and of the divinities belonging to the mandala are drawn in their 
appropriate places. One sits down in a lotus posture, looks to the left, and 
draws the breath from the left. The ladle used for this rite is made either of 
copper or of red sandalwood. In order to subdue living beings to the power 
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of the one reborn in heaven, one should enter into a state of concentration 
of the Lord Amitabha. At the end of the meditation one pronounces the 
mantra for subjugation and performs the rite one hundred thousand times 
using fruits smeared with red flowers or lotuses or red fruits or red paint, 
barley, butter, saffron, flour of red sandalwood, red sesame, red mustard, 
firewood of red oleander, and similar things. 

4. The rite for destroying (Figure 31) 

In order to destroy the evil ones opposed to him, he should embark on 
performing the rite for destroying. He makes a hearth two and one half, or 
three, or at the most nine cubits in size, triangular in form with a nine-tipped 
vajra in the center, with the rim surrounded with tridents and crossed va- 
jras, and marked with clubs, heads, tridents, and pointed vajra axes. On the 
outside he should adorn it as before with a third series. He places in it 
vases and bowls for offerings and much food for the divinities. He also places 
everywhere skulls filled with blood and flesh. 

The fierce one, Trailokyavijayin himself, wearing a black garment, 
should destroy all the obstructions of sins and so forth of that embodied 
creature. Freed from the obstructions, his sins totally destroyed, he will 
progress happily to the world of gods or men in the threefold sphere. 

He should act promptly in the same manner with regard to those who 



Figure 30—Homa hearth for the rite for subjugation 
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Figure 31—Homa hearth for the rite for destroying 


live in this life. It should happen accordingly in the case of those on whose 
behalf the action is taken. 

Commentary 

The hearth is adorned with many offerings and flowers of black or blue 
color. One is clad in a black garment, adorned with human bones, and seated 
in the vajra or sword posture. One enters into a stage of concentration of 
Trailokyavijaya. One’s eyes are wide open and one draws the breath in a 
terrifying manner. Holding a sacrificial ladle made of a bone one cubit in 
length, one offers the Homa sacrifice either one hundred thousand times or 
hundreds of thousands of times with flesh, blood, pieces of metal and bones, 
flour of catechu wood (sen Ideii = khadira ), poison, black mustard, herbs, 
blue flowers, and human fat. 


TWO HOMA RITES FOR THE DEAD 

Sanskrit text 6 

1 . tannama vidarbhya kusalo laksasatam va yavac chata- 
sahasram // 

6 Same manuscript as above, folios 75a-77a. Tibetan texts: Taisho Tripitaka, 5.116, 
60b ff., and 5.117, 132a ff. 


homam kuryan mahanarakapapamukta bhavanti // 
yavan nimittam jvalitagnisthane samutpadyate // 
tilasvetasarsapatandula ajakslrasamyuktah // 
samidhas ca gandhaktas tavad yathavidhihotavyah // 
tatas te niyatam devanikayesutpanna nimittam upadar say anti/ 
kadacid devottama utpanna atha va kundamadhye svetapradaksi- 
najvala 

nirmalordhvajvalanam / avakirnasamdattajvalanam vidyudivanir- 
malam sthiram / 

etany agninimittani paSyati / atha vaisvanaladevatatmanam ta- 
thaiva darsayati / 

candravannirmalam suklamukhavarnajvalitam etannimittadarsanat 
tesam narakadivimuktipapasphotanasvargotpattayo jnatavyah / 
caturhastapramanam ca yathavidhi kundam khanet // 
paryante vajraparivrtam likhen madhye cakram // 
yathavat pancakulamudrah svadiksu likhet // 
yathavat sattvanam lokadhipan ca likhet // 
tatah purnakalasa balipurnabhajanani // 

castau sodasam va sthapayani bhaksabhojananaivedyani ca / 
puspamaladayas 

tathaiva ca vitanadhvajapatadibhir uttamachatrais ca samyag- 
vibhusaniyam / 

evam uttamahomakunde samyak hotavyam / likhitvaivam vidhijno 
devaganam 

akarsayet / mantrajno mantramudrargha upadhaukaniyah / sam- 
ksepatah pujam krtva . . . 7 karpuracandanakumkumavastralam- 
karabhusito ’bhimantritadhupam dhupayet / 

2 . . . . 7 puspamaladibhis ca pujayet / cudayam bahau ca tathaiva 
mantram likhitva bandhayet / hrtkanthamukhapradese sarvavi- 
dyadhisthanam kuryat / lalatornadvaye sirahsikhabahudvaye / 
nasakatijanupadanasikagracaksurdvaye / guhyendriyapradeSesv 

7 As the Sanskrit text is corrupt and a part of it is missing in this passage, I give here 
the Tibetan text, which I follow in the translation: Taisho Tripitaka 5.116, 61a. 
mdor na mchod pa byas nas ni // lha yi sbyor bas rab gnas la // 
ga bur gur gum la sogs pas // mar dang ’o ma til bsgos la // 
til dang yungs kar ’bras rnams dang // dri yi chus ni legs bkang ste // 

’bras chen yos dang la du dang // sbrang rtsi sa ka rar ldan pa // 
brgya phrag du mar yongs bzlas la // yam sing la yang de bzin te // 
rang gi sngags kyis btab pa’i sing // khung bu’i nang du gzag par bya // 
ro la sngags kyis btab nas kyang // chu mchog gis ni bkrus nas su // 
bzlas pa’i dri yis byug par bya // gos dang rgyan gyis klubs nas kyang // 
me tog phreng la sogs pas mchod // gtsug phud dpung par de bzin du // 
sngags bris nas ni gdags par bya // snying kha lkog ma kha phyogs su // 
sarvavit kyis byin gyis brlab // 
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evam anyesv api mantraksarany ekantasubhani vinyaset / 
tato durgatiparisodhanayasanasahitam tanmadhye sthapayet / 
tatas ca mantry abhimantritavastrena chadayet / tatohutabhujam 
samyakprajvalya / sahasrajvalakulakayam kundendusannibham 
santam anantam agnim akrstargham parikalpayet / tathaiva ca 
buddhiman agratah pratimadikam sthapayet / tathagataganam 
tathaivakrsyarghadikam parikalpayet tathaiva yathoktapuja 
kartavya / 

tata ahutim havyam purayitvajvalanaya parikalpayitvajinadinlm 
astottarasatam parikalpayet / tatah sodhanamantrarajasyaika- 
vimsatim ahutim parikalpayet / 

TRANSLATION 

1. One-aim Homa rite ( phyogs-gcig sbyin-sreg) 

Calling the name (of the deceased), the auspicious one should offer 
the Homa sacrifice ten thousand times or as many as one hundred thousand 
times. They are released from the evils of great hells. 

Until there is a sign in the actual fire—so long should he offer the Homa 
sacrifice in accordance with the rite, using sesame, white mustard, and 
grains, together with goat’s milk and scented firewood. They are certainly 
born in the assemblies of gods and show a sign accordingly. Whenever 
they are thus born as highest gods, he sees in the center of the hearth signs 
such as these: a white flame moving towards the right; a pure flame rising 
upwards, continual, steady and bright like lightning; or he will see the fire 
divinity himself [Agni], pure as the moon with his face shining white. On 
seeing these signs, he should know that they have been freed from hell and 
other unhappy states, that their sins have been destroyed, and that they 
have been born in heaven. 

In accordance with the rite, he should dig out a hearth four cubits 
in size. In the center he should draw a circle with the rim surrounded with 
vajras. He should draw in the correct order the mudras of the Five Families 
in their appropriate places, and those of the Bodhisattvas, the Guardians of 
the World, and the others. He should place in it the vases and vessels filled 
with offerings, eight or sixteen in number, food and drink for the divinities, 
garlands made of flowers, and other similar things. He should adorn it with 
a canopy, banners of victory, silk strands, umbrellas of excellent quality, 
and other ornaments. He should perform the Homa sacrifice correctly in 
this excellent Homa hearth. Having drawn [their symbols], the one who 
knows this rite summons the assembly of gods, and knowing the mantras, 
he should present the offerings with the mudras and the mantras. In short, 
having worshiped and having performed the consecration by means of the 
divine yoga, he should place in the hearth camphor, saffron, etc., butter 
and milk mixed with sesame, sesame and mustard mixed together, scented 
water, much rice and roasted barley, honey and sugar, sacrificial wood 


blessed many hundreds of times, and firewood that has been consecrated 
with their mantras. 

Commentary 8 

Here the yogin performs the pacifying Homa rite ( zi-ba’i sbyin-sreg ). 
He should dig out a hearth for pacifying rites, draw the name of the deceased 
on a cloth and visualize the mandala of the Durgatiparisodhana by means 
of the circle he designs in the hearth. Then he should perform the Homa 
sacrifice. The spot used for making the hearth should be smeared with the 
five products of the cow and with scent. In the center he should draw the 
syllable om on a lotus, to the east hum, to the south tram, to the west hrih, 
to the north ah. In the intermediate quarters he draws the seed syllables of 
the Four Buddha Goddesses: lo (Locana), mam (Mamaki), pam (Pandura- 
vasini), and tram (Tara). Then he draws the seed syllables of the Bodhisat¬ 
tvas, the Eight Goddesses of the Offerings, and the other divinities. 

Vajravarman explains that the yogin performing the rite is given a sign 
whether he should perform the Homa rite using various things only—such 
as sesame, mustard seeds, etc.—or whether he should perform the Homa 
rite that refers to corpses. The first sign indicates that he should perform it 
using various things only, and the second one indicates that he should per¬ 
form it with reference to corpses. 

2. Homa rite referring to corpses (ro sbyin-sreg ) 

In the case of a corpse, he pronounces the mantra, washes it with pure 
water, smears it with consecrated perfume, covers it with a cloth and orna¬ 
ments, and honors it with garlands of flowers and so forth. Having written 
the mantra, he fixes it to the crown of the head and on the shoulders. By 
means of Sarvavit (Vairocana), he consecrates it at the heart, on the throat, 
and on the mouth. Next he applies the auspicious mantra syllables on the 
forehead, between the eyes, on the ears, and on the crown of the head, the 
shoulders, the nose, hips, knees, feet, ankles, private parts, and other places. 

In order to eliminate evil rebirths, he should place it on a mat in the 
center of the hearth. Then the mantrin should cover it with a cloth blessed 
with the mantras. Kindling the Consumer of Offerings and summoning Agni, 
whose body blazes with thousands of flames and who resembles the white 
moon, tranquil and limitless, he should arrange the offerings. 

Then the thoughtful one should place before him the image and other 
things. Summoning the group of the Tathagatas, he arranges the offerings 
and the rest, and performs the worship as already explained. 

Having prepared the sacrificial offerings and having arranged them for 
burning, he should distribute them 108 times to the Victorious Ones and the 


8 Vajravarman’s Commentary, Taisho Tripitaka, 76.3453, pp.136.4.2 ff. 
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others. Then he should arrange a burnt offering for the King of the purifying 
Mantra (Sarvadurgatiparisodhanaraja) 21 times. 

Commentary 9 

Seven days after the death, the yogin dispels the obstructions by means 
of meditations on the wrathful divinities. He washes the corpse with milk, 
scented water, and other fluids blessed with the formulas (vidya) of the di¬ 
vinities of the basic mandala. He anoints it with camphor and other oint¬ 
ments and adorns it with ornaments and pieces of cloth in accordance with 
the four classes of men (brahmana, ksatriya, etc.). The corpse is incensed and 
blessed with the spells and wrapped with a garland. Next the yogin conse¬ 
crates it at the heart with this spell: om sarvavid avaranani visodhaya hana 
hum phat. He writes this spell with white sandalwood on a four-petaled lotus 
drawn on bark or something else and glues it with camphor on the navel. 
With the spell om sarvavid hum he consecrates the eyes, with om sarvavit 
phat the ears, with om sarvavid ah the nostrils, with om sarvavit tram the 
throat, with om sarvavid om the forehead, with om sarvavid hum the head, 
with om sarvavit sra the shoulders, with om sarvavid ah the elbows, with 
om sarvavit tratha the ankles, with om sarvavit pa the front private part, 
with om sarvavit sa the rear, with om vajradhitistha jnanasamaye hum the 
crown of the head. 

As for the other places, he consecrates (1) the two lower organs with 
the spell of Sarvavit, (2) the two thighs with the spell of Durgatiparisodhana- 
raja, (3) the calves with the spell of Ratnaketu, (4) the knees with the spell of 
Sakyamuni, and (5) the upper parts of the feet with the spell of Vikasita- 
kusuma. 

Next he places the corpse and the offerings in the mandala and performs 
the consecration. Having completed the consecration, the yogin produces the 
form of the divinity of the deceased. On a mat smeared with melted butter 
and other items, he draws a lotus with eight petals, and on the top of this 
he pronounces and places the following mantra: om tistha vajra samayas tvam. 
He covers it with a cloth blessed 108 times with the basic mantras of the Five 
Tathagatas. Then he disperses into space the boundless light of the seed 
syllable in his heart. By means of that he summons the Wrathful Jnanadeva 
Trailokyavijaya, white in color, rather angry and yet having a tranquil 
appearance, having four arms. In his right hands he holds a vajra and a 
noose. With one left hand he holds a lotus, and with the other one he makes 
threatening signs. He is adorned with all kinds of ornaments and wears 
Aksobhya’s diadem. With his feet he tramples on the sins of the deceased. 
He is endowed with masses of the knowledge fire of the Tathagatas of the 
Three Times and the Ten Directions. Presenting offerings at his feet, the yo¬ 
gin imagines him seated in front of him on a lotus seat. Next he summons 

9 Ibid., pp. 137.5.5 ff. 


Agni, the god of rites, the great hermit ( las kyi me lha drang srong chen po). 
He has four arms and is seated on a goat. In his right hands he holds a gar¬ 
land and a sacrificial ladle, and in his left hands an orb and a cup. He has 
the appearance of a hermit. The yogin pours five ladles of melted butter on 
the fire and says om deva sakya bhiita sam sdkyardja tathagata arhan samyak- 
sambuddha om havakavya jvala svaha. He puts three more ladles of melted 
butter and says om agnaye ram ram daha daha santim kuru svaha. 

The he summons the Sugatas by means of the previously explained me¬ 
thod. He presents them with offerings, invites them to enter the hearth, and 
worships them. First he offers a burnt sacrifice three times to Agni in his 
transcendent form (ye ses kyi byin za ) together with his mantra. Then he 
presents offerings to the Precious Ones. Next he makes an offering three 
times to Agni as Fire God of Rites ( las kyi me lha). Following this he says 
om vairocana om papasantim kuru svaha, om sarvadurgatiparisodhana hum 
papasdntim kuru svaha, om ratnaketu sra papasantim kuru svaha, om sa¬ 
kyamuni ah papasdntim kuru svaha, om vikasitakusuma tratha agaccha pa- 
pasantim kuru svaha; he continues in the same way pronouncing the mantras 
of the other divinities belonging to the mandala. He pronounces those man¬ 
tras and makes the mudras of the Sugatas, their sons and the entourage. 
He should do it 108 times. Then he should make an offering 21 times to the 
Tathagatas reciting the basic mantra of Sarvadurgatiparisodhanaraja (om 
namas sarvadurgatiparisodhanarajaya tathagataydrhate samyaksambuddhaya 
tadyatha otn Sodhane sodhane sarvapapavisodhane suddhe visuddhe sarva- 
karmavaranavisuddhe svaha). 

While presenting the offering, he wears a diadem on his head, necklaces, 
bracelets, finger rings, and other ornaments, and is dressed in a white gar¬ 
ment. He looks towards the east and arouses in himself thoughts of great 
compassion. First he presents flowers, then incense, melted butter, boiled 
rice, milk boiled with rice, three sweet things, pastry, parched rice, etc. He 
offers them making the lotus gesture and performing a dance. 
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HOMA IN EAST ASIA 


Michel Strickmann 


HOMA IN CONTEXT 

remarkable testimony to the radiation and persistence of ancient Indian 
fire ritual is found at the extreme eastern limit of Indian cultural diffusion, 
in present-day Japan.* There the Homa rite (Japanese goma gtJp) may still 
be observed performed by ordained Buddhist monks, members of the Shin- 
gon and Tendai orders, as well as the Yamabushi, or mountain-dwelling 
ascetics. The larger context of the rite is Tantric, or esoteric, Buddhism, 
and the Japanese survivals parallel other remaining ritual complexes that 
represent the Tantric phase of Indian religions. Examples are the Saivite 
traditions of Tamilnadu and Kashmir, the practices of the Hindu-Buddhist 
Vajracaryas among the Newars of the Kathmandu Valley, those of the 
Saivite and “Bauddha-Brahman” priesthoods of Bali, and the vast and 
complex ceremonial of the Buddhists and Bon-po of Tibet. In all these mi¬ 
lieux we find versions of Homa preserved within a larger corpus of similarly 
structured rituals. Such rites are “Tantric” if we accept as a minimal de¬ 
finition of this imprecise but useful term that they center upon the visuali¬ 
zation by the officiant of the deity to whom the rite is addressed, with whom 
the officiant then proceeds to identify himself or otherwise unite. 

Thus, these contemporary instances of Homa do not represent the Vedic 
ritual, but rather its Tantric metamorphosis. It is well known that the Tan- 
tras (or Saivite agamas) embody a conscious antithesis to Vedic rites and 
precepts—an element that we will discover in the East Asian Buddhist do¬ 
cuments, as well. Their antithetical stance need not represent a true break 
in continuity, however; explicit opposition may as often as not prove to be a 
rationale justifying pragmatic assimilation and continuance of ancient prac¬ 
tices under altered social conditions. Yet the basic structural homogeneity 
of Tantric ritual, transcending sectarian and ethno-linguistic boundaries, 
clearly calls for study of this material in its own right. A very considerable 
portion of Asian religious practice has been determined by the Tantric 
revolution that pulsated in successive waves of ever increasing intensity 
through the third to twelfth centuries. We may look forward to the compara¬ 
tive study of this cognate ritual matter as it survives in texts and living 
traditions, in India and abroad. Meanwhile, though, work on the several 

* The letter T followed by a number refers to works in the Taisho edition of the Sino- 
Japanese Buddhist Canon (100 vols., Tokyo, 1924 - 35 ), as listed in Hobogirin 1978 . 
A more ample recension of this essay will be published in the third volume of Tantric 
and Taoist Studies in Honour of R. A. Stein, Melanges chinois et bouddhiques, Brussels, 

1983. 
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national and sectarian corpuses has only recently begun, and interest in 
their shared elements has accordingly been slow to awaken. 

Awareness of the need and opportunity for coordinated research has 
been delayed by problems of terminology and definition no less than by the 
general obfuscation that still surrounds matters “Tantric.” In some instances 
the nature and extent of potential resources, both texts and living traditions, 
are still too little known. The case of the Indian survivals is instructive. It 
was long supposed that the original Saivagamas, the third/seventh century 
basis of Hindu Tantra in South India, no longer existed. Descriptions of the 
various forms of South Indian Saivism drew on late hagiography and syn¬ 
cretic compilations, blithely omitting the central ritual element—the Tantric 
core of the religion—that forms the subject of the original agamas. Only 
through the efforts of M. Jean Filliozat, Mme Helene Brunner, and their 
colleagues at the Institut Fran?ais d’lndologie in Pondichery have a number 
of the most important agamas been recovered in manuscript and authenti¬ 
cated; they are being systematically edited, analyzed, and translated (Fil¬ 
liozat 1961 ). There is no further doubt that in these long-neglected scriptures 
lies the origin of modern Indian religious ritual, and the Saivagamas are 
no whit less significant in respect to subsequent developments than the 
Vedas were before them (Brunner 1977 ). 

Descriptions of practice may be found in Diehl ( 1956 ) and Gonda 
( 1970 ; pp. 84-86), while there is also an account of the comparable rite in 
the Vaishnavite sphere (Joshi 1959 , pp. 13-17). With regard to the texts of 
the dominant Saivite tradition, Mme Brunner is completing an edition and 
translation of a voluminous ritual manual of the eleventh century. This 
text contains a section on Homa (called ahuti in the Saivagamas) based 
directly on the agamas and in turn providing the authority for later, still 
current manuals of priestly practice (Brunner 1963 - 77 * H, 86 ff. et passim). 
Mme Brunner’s careful work on fundamental Sanskrit documents provides 
a basic point of reference for those engaged in the study of Tantric rites 
outside of India. 

The late Christiaan Hooykaas dedicated the latter part of a long and 
fruitful scholarly career to the reconstruction of the ritual of the Saivite 
and Buddhist priesthood of Bali—a complex Tantrism with mixed features 
and marked local assimilation (Hooykaas 1964 )- A dwindling remnant, 
these priestly initiates preserve palm-leaf manuscripts that Dr. Hooykaas 
was at pains to collect, collate, publish, and translate (Hooykaas 1966 , 
1973 ). He also began the work of comparison with South Indian traditions 
and documents (Hooykaas 1966 , pp. 141-156). Indeed, one of his last major 
studies was on “Homa in India and Bali” (Hooykaas 1982 ), of which a 
portion is published in this volume (pages 382-402). 

The Kathmandu Valley of Nepal offers another theater of Tantric ritual 
operations, one no less marked than Bali by assimilation to local custom 
and social structure. There among the Newars the descendants of the old 
Buddhist sangha form the Banra caste. Their elite are the Vajra masters, 
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Vajracaryas, who may or may not be learned in their hereditary traditions, 
but of whom it has been written, “Their one need is to know how to per¬ 
form the rites, of which the homa-sacrifice is the most important” (Snell- 
grove 1957 , p. 112). John Locke has completed a comprehensive study of 
Vajracarya rituals, where we find Homa forming “an integral part of some 
of the life-cycle rites, notably the marriage ceremony, caste initiation rites, 
and the diksa ceremony. It forms a part of the consecration rite of images, 
is used for the annual worship of the family deity, and for other occasional 
pujas a family may ask their priest to perform it if they can afford it” (Locke 
I 977, P- 127). Locke has described Homa as carried out in the larger context 
of Newari Buddhist ritual practice (ibid., pp. 126-140). 

Still another great corpus of information on Tantric Homa is found 
within Tibetan Buddhism and its Mongolian offshoot. There is of course 
much material awaiting study in the Tantras themselves and their commen¬ 
taries, whether translated into Tibetan or composed directly in that language, 
and preserved in the several editions of the Tibetan Tripitaka as well as the 
great collections of the different religious orders. Meanwhile, we now have 
critical editions of several prescriptive texts from the Tripitaka dealing spe¬ 
cifically with the performance of Homa (Miyasaka et al., 1972 ). Moreover, 
accounts of recent or current practice have been published by Lessing de¬ 
scribing Homa as performed by Mongolian lamas at the Yung-ho kung 
in Peking ( 1942 , pp. 150-161), by Schroder, working among the 
Mongols of the Kansu frontier ( 1952 , pp. 860-870), and by Beyer, observing 
Tibetan bKa’-rgyud-pa refugees in India ( 1973 , pp. 264-275). Nebesky-Woj- 
kowitz described the several forms of Agni invoked in Tibetan Homa rites 
on the basis of manuscripts and block prints in the collection of the Leiden 
Ethnographical Museum ( 1956 , pp. 528-532). 

Scholarly activity is thus well underway on several fronts, yet it is 
surprising that so little has been done by Western scholars on what is perhaps 
the longest unbroken tradition and the most abundant textual corpus of 
all the texts and rites of Sino-Japanese Tantric Buddhism preserved in the 
Shingon and Tendai schools. The relative attention accorded the various 
Tantric survivals appears to be in inverse proportion to their accessibility. 
Tibetan Buddhist studies undoubtedly drew strength from the cloud of 
mystery that long enveloped Tibet and owe much of their current vigor 
to the menace that has hung over Tibetan traditions since 1959 . The spe¬ 
cialists in Saivagama have had to battle against indigenous prejudice and 
academic obscurantism in recovering and restoring to their proper place 
scriptures long consigned to oblivion. Until very recent years, the practices 
of the Newari Vajracaryas remained closed to outside observers. In Bali 
Dr. Hooykaas and his associates were obliged to search out and piece 
together fragmentary manuscripts, deciphering crabbed scripts and restoring 
corrupt texts eked out with the oral information supplied by a vanishing 
handful of traditional practitioners. 
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The situation with regard to Sino-Japanese Tantric Buddhism is en¬ 
tirely other. The Homa rite may be freely observed daily throughout Japan. 
Moreover, our textual resources are all but limitless, and there is no problem 
of accessibility, for most are readily available in print. Indeed, the basic 
Chinese descriptions of these rites have all been in print for fully a thousand 
years, since the first printing of a Chinese Buddhist Canon in 971-983. 
The great Buddhist publication projects of the twentieth century have made 
the standard works accessible in convenient form: authoritative scriptures 
translated from the Sanskrit, detailed commentatorial expositions compiled 
in China, Chinese and Sino-Japanese epitomes of rites, enchiridia for the 
officiant, elaborate compendia of sadhanas—all are easily to be found in 
most university libraries in Europe and America. The manuscript tradition, 
too, was until recently very much alive, and the abundance of handwritten 
ritual manuals—many with added notes recording orally transmitted ins¬ 
tructions and the discrepancies in their various accounts—attest the vigor 
and profusion of the numerous lineages and sublineages of Shingon and Ten¬ 
dai Buddhism in Japan. 

There is, then, no lack of material, nor of opportunities for direct ob¬ 
servation. The only question is, how have Western scholars contrived to 
neglect all this for so long? This form of Buddhism and its rituals played an 
important role in China, especially during the T’ang (cf. Chou 1945 , van Gu- 
lik 1935 ). In Japan, where one speaks of the “esoterization” (mikkyo-ka 
^ffc-ffc.) of all forms of Buddhism, the Tantric rites of Shingon and Tendai 
have reigned, aristocratic and supreme, ever since their establishment at the 
ninth-century Heian court (Hayami 1975 , De Visser 1935 ). In the context 
of East Asian cultural history, there is no excuse for neglecting the copious 
remains of Tantric Buddhism. Still less should Buddhologists continue to 
slight the Sino-Japanese evidence in favor of Indo-Tibetan materials. In 
studying Tantric Buddhism, Western scholars have hestitated to recognize 
the importance of East Asian survivals, even as they have been behindhand 
in acknowledging the relevance of analogous Tantric matter preserved out¬ 
side the Buddhist fold, whether in South India or in Bali. Narrow parochi¬ 
alism should have no place in studying a subject of such scope and impor¬ 
tance. The unbroken series of translations into Chinese from the third 
through ninth centuries furnishes the most reliable documentation of the 
development of Buddhist Tantra in India, even as the subsidiary exegetical 
texts composed in China and Japan provide the clearest record of the sys¬ 
tem’s adaptation within a non-Indian cultural context. This great mass of 
texts and living traditions calls out for systematic investigation, and its in¬ 
tegration within the larger field of Buddhist studies is urgent. 
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SCHOLARSHIP TO DATE 

Though the texts and rites of East Asian Tantric Buddhism have been 
neglected in the West, Japanese scholarship on this subject has, in a sense, 
been continuous since the ninth century. Yet even at the present time, 
Japanese writing on the Homa, as on other Tantric rites, is still virtually the 
exclusive preserve of learned initiates, Shingon and Tendai masters. Them¬ 
selves duly ordained practitioners, they normally address their writings on 
ritual to professional colleagues. Most twentieth-century scholarship on 
our subject, then, is sectarian, being written not merely by priests for other 
priests but, even more narrowly, for other priests within the same ritual 
lineage. Japanese indologists at secular universities are duly impressed by 
fragmentary survivals of archaic Vedic rites in India, but they generally take 
no cognizance whatever of the Homa that may be in course of performance 
two streets away from their lecture halls and libraries. Indology itself is of 
course a recent and prestigious import to Japan from the West; its Japanese 
adepts are consequently caught in a rigidly secular and historicist attitude. 
Yet indology has also penetrated into the very different world of the Bud¬ 
dhist universities, where its influence has been considerable. In the present 
century, the scientific study of Sanskrit was incorporated into the curricula 
of these training centers for future priests; the standard textbooks of ritual 
that enjoy authority today in the several schools of Shingon and Tendai all 
reveal varying degrees of Sanskritizing sophistication. 

Of these modern manuals there will be more to say below. Between them 
and the ultimate scriptural authority of the rites come scores, perhaps 
hundreds, of traditional prescriptive texts, each one authoritative for a 
greater or lesser span of time within a particular ritual lineage or sublineage. 
Some of these texts present a bare ordering of the elements of the rite that is 
close to scriptural simplicity; others incorporate traditional commentaries 
crystallized for the most part sometime between the twelfth and eighteenth 
centuries. Most are fairly elaborate and describe the necessary visualizations, 
transcribe the mantras (which are written either in Siddham script — cf. Van 
Gulik 1956 , Nakamura et al. 1977 —or Chinese characters), and at the foot 
of the page provide sketches or linecuts of the relevant mudras at the place 
in the rite where they are to be formed. These traditional manuals are still 
in use. Whatever other compendious critical works with historical comments 
and reconstructed Sanskrit mantras the officiant may once have been ex¬ 
posed to, it is the standard manual of his lineage, printed in traditional 
accordion format, that lies open before him when he performs the Homa. 
And we may safely assume that once their intensive pseudoacademic train¬ 
ing is over, most priests today as in the past have little more to guide them 
than the authority of their own traditional manual, often with supplement¬ 
ary notes written in from the instruction of their teachers. 

There have been several attempts by scholar-priests to study the his¬ 


torical development of Homa, its symbolic meaning, and its place in the 
Sino-Japanese Buddhist tradition. The pioneering work is Saeki 1929 , the 
first book devoted to a comprehensive discussion of the subject. Still of 
value, its 1972 reprint contains an inventory of nearly 350 different manu¬ 
script sets of instructions for performing various types of Homa, preserved 
in the Koyasan University library. Rather more popular than Saeki’s work, 
and addressed to a wider audience, is Takai 1941 . Here the emphasis is on 
the scriptural sources for the character and attributes of the Homa’s chief 
divinity, Fudo myoo (Acalavidyaraja), but the second half of the 

book contains a clear presentation of the structure and objectives of the 
rite. A third specialized work on the Homa is Kamei 1971 . Its orientation is 
explicitly historical, but the resemblances between this book and Saeki’s 
work of over forty years earlier are many and striking. The organization 
of the subject is virtually identical, the section-headings are the same, the 
same illustrative texts are drawn upon. Such are the conservative virtues and 
imaginative limitations of priestly scholarship. Both Saeki and Kamei begin 
bravely enough with the Vedas. Both neglect, as we can no longer afford to 
do, the steadily emerging medieval Indian sources, which are certain to 
prove of more immediate relevance than the Vedas to the study of early Tan¬ 
tric Buddhism. The organization of their studies according to the topics 
traditionaly recognized as significant by Shingon scholars of Homa rather 
obscures the historical development of the subject itself as presented in 
Saeki’s and Kamei’s books. Yet both authors have drawn forth and dis¬ 
cussed a considerable quantity of valuable information from the Chinese 
sources, and all students of Homa must be indebted to them. 

The standard Buddhist encyclopedias and dictionaries contain concise 
descriptions of the Homa rite: the comprehensive Mochizulci Bukkyo dai- 
jiten (II, pp. 1294a-1295c) as well as the specialized Tantric Milckyo daijiten 
(1969 reprint, II, pp. 638a-645a), Sawa ( 1975 , PP- 227-229), and Tomita 
(1911, pp. 336-338). It should be noted, however, that these accounts all 
follow the canonical scriptural directives, rather than describing actual 
practice. Analyses of the many and various prescriptive texts will be found 
throughout the Bussho kaisetsu daijiten’, Tendai manuals are listed in Shi- 
buya 1943 . On the broader context of the development of Tantric Buddhist 
ritual, there is much to be found in the massive pioneering work of Omura 
Seigai ( 1918 ), based on the Chinese translations and commentaries. Special 
mention must be made, too, of Toganoo Shoun 1935 , a thoroughgoing dis¬ 
cussion of the basic Shingon rituals by a Koyasan scholar noteworthy for 
the exceptional breadth of his learning. (Homa is treated on pp. 85-96.) 
Descriptions by Shingon scholars of the development of Tantric Buddhism 
as a whole are Toganoo 1933 and Matsunaga 1969 a, which contain passing 
mentions of Homa in historical context. On thejiistory of Tantric Budd¬ 
hism in T’ang and pre-T’ang China, there are Omura 1918 , Chou 1945 , 
and the essays collected in Osabe 1971 . For Japanese Shingon history the 
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standard work is Kushida 1964 with its 1979 sequel; Hayami 1975 is very 
important for the place of Tantric rites in medieval Japanese society. Finally, 
specialized articles on Homa will be found listed in the rather incomplete 
Shingon bibliography by Natsume (1975), and, more fully, by Matsunaga 
(1972, p. 231 ). They are not numerous. 


HOMA IN PROTO-TANTRIC TEXTS 

Indology is starved for historical documents; sinology is glutted by 
them. Nearly all the texts with which we have to deal in recovering the his¬ 
tory of Homa in East Asia are either already dated and localized or else 
easily datable. In India it might be daring to attempt the “history” of a 
rite; in China it would be risky to neglect it. At the present, preliminary 
stage of inquiry, the superabundance of undigested, dated materials pre¬ 
cludes any effort towards a would-be masterly synthesis. Later on it may be 
possible to isolate crucial stages and vital issues, then at long last to pro¬ 
nounce significantly on the subject as a whole. Meanwhile, our task must be 
provisional, historical piecework, and we will depend very largely on delv¬ 
ing and discoveries already accomplished by Saeki, Kamei, and other Japa¬ 
nese scholars. The task is the more compelling in that, if nothing else, it 
should serve to dispel the ingrained notion that the first description of Homa 
as a Buddhist rite is found in the eighth-century Manjusri-mala-kalpa (Snell- 
grove 1957, p. 112 ; Locke 1977, p. 127 ). In isolating Homa-related elements 
among the vast textual debris of Sino-Japanese Tantric Buddhism to as¬ 
semble the first part of this study, we will inevitably lose sight of Homa as 
a coherent rite. I hope it will eventually be possible to offset this failing by 
providing a well-illustrated description of a Homa rite as currently per¬ 
formed in Kyoto. 

The question of continuity from Vedic times, so momentous for the 
Shingon scholars, need not concern us, and it is still too early to attempt a 
full-scale confrontation with the medieval Saivite texts. The relevant Chinese 
translations document two main stages in the development of Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism. The first, known to Japanese scholars as “diffuse esoterism” (zomitsu 
«), begins with translations made as early as the third century a.d. 
Among these works are astrological texts such as the Matahgl-sutra and— 
in ever-growing numbers as the centuries advance—independent books of 
spells (dharani-sutras) and comprehensive anthologies of dharanis and 
mantras. To this welter of texts, Omura Seigai has provided the only sys¬ 
tematic guide (1918, pp. 1 - 352 ). In the traditional Shingon perspective, the 
formal distinguishing characteristic of this literature is its having been 
pronounced by the historical Buddha of our own world, Sakyamuni, other¬ 
wise glossed as the Sambhogakaya. Moreover it is supposed to treat ex¬ 
clusively of means for attaining worldly ends: protection from disease, 


robbers, death; the bringing of rain, and the augmentation of riches or 
length of life. For those who classify Tantric complexities according to the 
later, fourfold schema current among the Tibetan exegetes, these early works 
fall into the kriya or carya classes (cf. Matsunaga 1969b). I would suggest 
that at our present stage of nescience, the relevance of that classification as 
well as the validity of the criterion of “worldliness” applied to the proto- 
Tantric literature should still be considered open questions. 

In contrast to this proto-Tantric matter, the second and dominant class 
of texts is termed “pure esoterism” (junmitsu MtO- Here the disclosing 
noumenon is no longer Sakyamuni, but rather the Tathagata Mahavairocana 
(Dainichi-nyorai ±1J#I5K), the Dharmakaya. Works of this class are con¬ 
sequently taken to represent a higher, purer stage of revelation. It is certain 
that they contain on the whole a far more elaborate systematization of 
Tantric Buddhist doctrine and practice. Ritual is still the central concern, 
but a complex anagogic structure has been superimposed upon each rite and 
all its component parts. Using such texts—translated, adapted, or even 
created directly in eighth-century China—the nascent Shingon and Tendai 
schools were to found their own synthesis in ninth-century Japan. It is 
therefore among this group of scriptures that we find the ultimate prototypes 
of the long series of subsequent practical directives for carrying out the 
Homa and most other major Shingon and Tendai rituals. Yet despite the 
seeming clarity of the time-honored distinction between the texts of “dif¬ 
fuse” esoterism and those of the mature, self-conscious system, it should be 
recognized that the transition from proto-Tantra was in fact a gradual and 
subtle process. The earlier literature anticipates the later synthesis in many 
ways. There are, for example, suggestions of Homa in fourth-century texts, 
and we shall see that a fully Buddhist Floma rite was already in existence 
by the sixth century. 

Tantric Buddhism in its successive phases is characterized by a near¬ 
obsessive inclusiveness. Buddhism as a whole drew to itself from its sur¬ 
roundings numberless divinities and practices, to which it proceeded to 
assign new significance and functions. The process is all the more pronounc¬ 
ed in the materials we are calling “Tantric”, for it is clear that from the 
beginning the practices they document evolved in close symbiosis with the 
gods and rites of the profane. Hence the complex and thoroughgoing re¬ 
absorption of the “pan-Indian substrate” in the system’s canonical Sanskrit 
form (cf. Ruegg 1964; and 1967? PP* 18 - 22 ). All this is of course still reflected 
in the various extra-Indian Tantric systems, each of which has also duly 
erected its own exuberantly assimilative superstructure on local foundations. 
For Buddhist authors, Homa itself was an arch-“heretical rite at the outset, 
and medieval Buddhist texts frequently allude to the continuing popularity 
of various forms of Homa among non-Buddhists a Homa false and de¬ 
lusive, when compared with its Buddhist counterpart. The presence of Homa 
among rites promoted by the Buddha must be viewed within the dominant 
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mythological drama of Tantric Buddhism, the submission and conversion 
of the pagan gods (see Iyanaga 1983 ; and Stein 1971 - 78 ). In the dharani- 
sutras and proto-Tantric literature generally, the Buddha and his host of 
saints are often little more than a foil for more ambiguous personages, 
rumbustious spiritual beings from outside the fold. The earlier careers of 
these figures, be they gods or demon kings, were full of dramatic, often 
gory incident that some of the texts detail at length. Now in all repentance 
and humility they approach the Buddha’s tranquil circle to make submis¬ 
sion, but they bear with them, as offerings to the community, all the awesome 
devices that previously enabled them to dominate demonic legions. These 
potent spells and rites, they aver, will be indispensable to monks and nuns 
of future times, when the Buddha is no longer present in the world and his 
Law is threatened with extinction (Strickmann 1980 ). So we find in Bud¬ 
dhist proto-Tantric literature mantras, astrology, and fire offerings that 
superficially resemble the practices of the profane, yet we are constantly 
assured that their true purpose and inner meaning are other and transcen¬ 
dent, among these Buddhists so skilled at giving “un sens plus pur aux mots 
de la tribu.” 

The text regularly adduced by Shingon scholars as furnishing the 
earliest description in Chinese of a Homa performance not surprisingly places 
it in a non-Buddhist, even anti-Buddhist, context. A version of the Ma- 
tangisutra tells of the rite carried out by a Candali woman whose daughter 
was infatuated with the Buddha’s handsome disciple, Ananda. To entice 
him away from his master, the sorceress “smeared the floor of her house 
with cowdung, on which she spread white rushes. In this ritual area she pro¬ 
ceeded to light a great, raging fire into which she threw 108 flowers, reciting 
her spell in its entirety with every flower she threw” (T. 1300, XXI: 400a27 
et seq.). There is no doubting the downright worldliness of this rudimentary 
procedure, and the narrative is supposed to be an early third-century trans¬ 
lation of a still more precocious Indian original (Omura 1918 , p. 50; Saeki 
1929 , p. 44; Kamei 1967 , pp. 14, 34). There is a problem here, however. The 
influential Matanglsutra was several times translated into Chinese, and 
there are four extant versions, each different from the others. The tradition¬ 
ally accepted sequence among them has been T. 551 (second century a.d.), 
T. 552 (perhaps just after the preceding), T. 1300 (early third century) and T. 
1301 (late third century). A quite different sequence was established by 
Hayashiya Tomojiro, after critical scrutiny of the texts and early scriptural 
inventories: T. 1301, 551, 552, all probably third century, and T. 1300, mid¬ 
dle or late fifth century (Hayashiya 1945 , pp. 524-543). According to this 
revised reckoning, the text in which the Homa figures is the latest of the lot, 
and moreover either underwent considerable modification in the course of 
being translated or else was simply composed in China. In the earliest ver¬ 
sion of the sutra, we find the scheming parent using water, not fire, to 
effect her designs; the flowers are magically produced in eight jars of water, 


into which they are cast again one by one after the spell has been intoned 
over each of them (T. 1301, XXI: 410cl5 et seq.). Hayashiya’s proposed re¬ 
ordering of the sutras would accord very well with the larger literary con¬ 
text, for the most ample source of miscellaneous data on fire and non-Bud- 
dhist fire offerings was made available to Chinese readers and scriptural 
authors only with the translation of the Agamas (Nikayas)—which, as is 
well known, came to pass comparatively tardily, at the beginning of the fifth 
century (Demieville 1953 , pp. 418-419). In these “gospels of Buddhism” we 
find an enumeration of the different types of profane Homa as well as vari¬ 
ous metaphorical applications of the properties of fire in general. Metaphor 
is extended into the sphere of ethics in the Buddha’s account of seven fires 
in the Samyuktagama’s second Agni sutra—a concise treatise on the Brah- 
manic fire offering from an early Buddhist point of view. To be avoided are 
the fires of passion, hatr_ed, and delusion. Three other fires, though, are 
worthy of reverence, the Ahavanlya, Garhapatya, and Daksina. These three 
vital fires of srauta ritual are here respectively identified with parents; wives, 
children, and domestic servants; and brahmans and recluses—three classes 
of persons deserving of honor and attention. Their Chinese renderings are 
the Basic Fire (var. Fire of Reverence M7c), the Householder’s 

Fire ftic-k (var. Fire of Sorrow and Joy Together ig^fRjk), and the Fire 
of the Field of Merit These equivalents, particularly the third, in 

themselves reveal a degree of interpretation and Buddhist assimilation. A 
seventh fire, the “Wood Fire” fr^C, is described as requiring periodic quen¬ 
ching and relighting, but is not provided with an explicit social correlative 
(T. 99, II: 24b-25b; for variants, cf. T. 100, II: 464b-65b). Many other 
references to fire and fire rites are contained in the voluminous Jataka and 
Avadana literature, of which early Chinese translations can be found in 
Volumes III and IV ( Hon’en-bu of the Taisho Canon. 

The Agamas, Jatakas, and Avadanas also furnish numerous references 
to a meditation on the element Fire, tejodhatusamadhi or jyotisprabha- 
samadhi. By its performance in the very remote past, the Buddha Pusya is 
said to have brought the then Bodhisattva Sakyamuni rapidly on towards his 
eventual enlightenment (Lamotte I949> PP- 253-254); the same exercise 
climaxes the legend of Gavampati {ibid., p. 253 n. 3). A text in the Madhya- 
magama sets this meditation in explicit contrast to heretical fire worship; 
at the Buddha’s bidding the ascetic Uruvela Kasyapa attests his abandon¬ 
ment of the time-honored sacred fire by rising into the air and entering the 
Fire samadhi: “When he had entered that state his body put forth all manner 
of flames, blue, yellow, red, white, and the color of water-crystal zKtfa 
[glass]. When the lower part of his body sent out fire, the upper part sent out 
water, and when the upper part sent out fire the lower part sent out water.” 
(T. 26,1: 497c20 et seq.). The Samyuktagama tells a similar tale of Darva 
Mallaputra, who entered nirvana by that means: “Facing east, he mounted 
into the air, manifested the four comportments—i.e., walking, standing, 
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sitting and reclining—and entered the Fire samadhi. The lower part of his 
body produced a fire, and his body was penetrated on every side by flames of 
blue, yellow, red, white, and the pink of sphatika [glass]. Now the lower 
part of his body put forth fire that swept back and burned up his body, and 
then the upper part put forth water that laved his body; now the upper part 
put forth fire that went down and burned up his body, and then the lower 
part put forth water that went upwards and laved his body. When he had 
manifested these wonders in all ten directions, from within him came a fire 
that entirely consumed his body, and so he achieved nirvana without re¬ 
sidue, being entirely extinguished without so much as a mote of dust re¬ 
maining. Like an oil lamp that has entirely burnt out in the air, so was the 
nirvana in the air of Darva Mallaputra” (T. 99, II: 280cl-10). 

The fatal, nirvanic aspect of the Fire meditation naturally came to 
dominate the literature. In the Vinaya of the Mahasangikas, the Buddha 
himself is said to have “ascended by miraculous tread into the void, there 
entering Fire samadhi for his own jhapita [cremation]” (T. 1425, XXII: 
491a2-3). In one version of the Mahaparinirvanasutra, translated during 
the effervescent early fifth century as were all the texts so far quoted, we 
read of Subhadra, last of the Buddha’s disciples, who could not bear that his 
master should predecease him and so entered the Fire samadhi and nirvana 
in the presence of the dying Buddha (T. 7,1: 204b25-26). These good scrip¬ 
tural precedents and the satisfying finality of a total consumption of the body 
and all its impurities in flame promoted the practice of self-immolation 
among monks throughout East Asia (Gernet i 960 ; Mochizuki Bukkyo dai- 
jitenl: 746-747). Yet similar fire meditations were prescribed in the course of 
regular monastic life, as well. The Essential Rites of the Secrets of Dhyana 
(Ch’an-pi yao-fa ching translated or compiled during the same 

period either by Kumarajiva or Dharmamitra, recommends the following 
meditation for purifying one’s person after an infringement of the precepts. 
Following a statement of repentance and a preliminary cessation of discur¬ 
sive thought, the offender is to visualize a fire produced between his bones, 
burning away all impurities. Then its golden radiance flows outward and 
enters the crown of his head, whereupon he experiences a feeling of in¬ 
comparable joy. Next his body is to be envisaged as a banana tree, the layers 
of skin like the overlapping leaves. The body becomes ever slighter till it is 
seen as a hollow, dessicated stalk. Subsequently a fire from within burns it 
all away, then fires arise in all four directions, the body is as hot as fire, a 
fire that is felt to arise in the joints and spring forth from every pore. The 
entire body seems a mass of flame, burning out of control. Then from the 
four quarters four huge flaming volcanos approach and unite in front of the 
of the meditator, who next beholds his own body fuse with them. This is 
called the Visualization of Fire ( huo-hsiang 7c5ti), and when the body has 
been completely consumed by this fire, the practitioner perceives that he is 
entirely without Self (T. 413, XV: 259c25-60a24). 
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We will have to recall the ancient tradition of fire meditation when we 
come to consider the “Inner Homa,” an essential feature of Tantric Buddhist 
Homa in East Asia from the eighth century on. We will also find that the 
central deity of the rite, Acalavidyaraja (Fudb-myoo), is regularly described 
and depicted in a state of Fire samadhi. Such continuity with early Bud- plate 14 
dhism, involving a conscious revivification of elements drawn from the 
oldest canonical literature, is characteristic of the mature Tantric system. 
Meanwhile, the few illustrative texts that we have selected from a very co¬ 
pious supply show that varied images of fire, charged with metaphorical 
and ritual power, became abundantly available to Chinese Buddhists early 
in the fifth century. With regret we turn from these vivid meditations to the 
prosaic traces of Homa itself in Buddhist ritual. 

As the earliest evidence for a Buddhist Homa rite, the Japanese authori¬ 
ties quote a text attributed to Srimitra, master mantrist at the Eastern Chin 
court from ca. 317 to 343. It contains instructions for demarcating the ritual 
area to be used for the recitation of the Peacock-Spell Sutra {Mahamayiiri- 
vidyarajni), and is attached to an early sixth-century rendering of that work 
(T. 984, XIX: 458c-459a). Within the ritual area are to be arrayed five 
swords, five banners, twenty-one arrows, twenty-one oil lamps, and five 
mirrors. The earth is to be anointed with a perfumed decoction of two types 
of incense, in place of the cow dung used in such rites by the profane. Mus¬ 
tard seeds are to be burned in a fire, whereupon all evil demons will straight¬ 
away be entirely burned up. 

The brief reference to the burning of mustard seeds has captivated the 
Japanese historians, for mustard seeds still figure among the offerings used 
in the Homa rite today (Omura 1918 , p. 62; Matsunaga 1969 a, pp. 133-134). 

But the attribution to the celebrated Srimitra may have been only hearsay; 
nothing else by him survives, though at the end of the sixth century his 
name was erroneously attached to a large collection of spells that had in 
fact been compiled ca. 457 (Strickmann 1980 ). Moreover, the burning 
itself is obviously apotropaic, to clear the ritual area of unwelcome other¬ 
worldly intruders, instead of propitiatory, as in the later Homa rite. A pa¬ 
rallel is found in a dharani collection translated in 462, where the King of 
the Demons, Mara Papimat, newly converted by the Buddha, resolves to 
throw white sesamum and mustard seed into a fire—an act that will cause 
all demons similarly to burn away (T. 1335, XXI: 573a). Significant though 
the Peacock Spell instructions may be in tracing the general history of fire in 
Buddhist rites, the Japanese historians of Homa seem once again to have 
chosen a shaky proof text. 

Much might still be written about other anticipations of Homa during 
this period. The 462 translation just mentioned gives comprehensive instruc¬ 
tions for burning different types of incense and reciting mantras before the 
images of various deities to bring about the apparition of a golden-bodied 
goddess who will fulfill the worshiper’s every wish (T. 1335, XXI: 579bl- 
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PLATE 14 

The Blue Fudo (Acala-vidyaraja) 

Vajra Sword of Gnosis in his right hand, Lasso of Subjugation 
in his left, he is seated on a layered altar rock in the midst of water 
and enveloped in Garuda-headed flames. Shoren-in Kyoto. 
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29). Incense is among the offerings made in the full-scale Homa, and evo¬ 
cation of a divinity is one of the rite’s basic objectives. We will see that there 
are remarkable parallels between Homa hearth and incense burner. Theore¬ 
tically, their proper functions are quite discrete, but in East Asia at least 
they show certain intriguing convergences. 

Rather than combing early sutras for other suggestive analogies, how¬ 
ever, we should go directly to the first firmly attested Buddhist Homa texts. 
We have now to leave the fascinating fifth century, that bubbling spiritual 
alembic in which a truly Chinese Buddhism was first distilled, since our 
earliest certain document is a translation made in North China sometime 
during the years 561-578. The Spirit Spells of the Eleven-Visaged Kuan- 
shih-yin directs that a white sandalwood icon of this divinity, Eka- 
dasamukha Avalokitesvara, be fashioned and consecrated. The proper man¬ 
tras are to be recited in its presence during the first fortnight of the month, 
as the offerings set before the image are gradually increased. On the four¬ 
teenth and fiteenth days, the officiant is to light a fire of sandalwood in front 
of the icon. Before his own seat he is to place a pint of vegetable oil in a 
bronze vessel. He should have prepared 1,008 slender, inch-long pieces of 
aloes wood. Beginning at noon on the fifteenth he takes the aromatic tablets 
one by one, dips them in oil, and places them in the fire as he recites the 
mantra of Kuan-shih-yin. He continues until all 1,008 slips have been con¬ 
sumed. During these two days, the fourteenth and fifteenth, he is to eat 
nothing at all. When the rite has been completed, during the night of the 
fifteenth, Kuan-shih-yin will descend into the icon, which will begin to trem¬ 
ble. From the topmost of the statue’s eleven heads will issue a voice praising 
the officiant: “Well done, well done, good son—I have come to behold you. 
All your wishes shall now be fulfilled” (T. 1070, XX: 150c20-151a27; 
Saeki 1929 , pp. 37-38). 

This Buddhist proto-Homa well illustrates the axial relationship be¬ 
tween incense burner and fire altar, for the rite is structurally all but iden¬ 
tical with the procedure described in the text of 462, and both the fire’s basic 
fuel and its subsequent mantra-endowed nourishment are fragrant woods, 
among the most precious of aromatics. Still, we have clearly entered a new 
phase of ritual. A special fire is to be constructed for the transmission of an 
offering, and the spell wood is to be dipped in oil before burning, as is done 
in the Homa today. Though closely akin to the earlier rite, it is nonetheless 
distinct—a fire offering, not simply another pious fumigation. As in the 
fifth-century text, an icon serves as the support for visualization, but the great 
Bodhisattva that now enters it is unquestionably a higher power. Yet the 
rite itself is primitive enough. The way towards Homa finally seems clear, 
but we have still to wait for most of the elements that were to characterize 
the fully developed rite, from the elaborate altar fittings and numerous sym¬ 
bolic offerings to the well-thought-out soteric purpose of each step in the 
proceedings. At this point many of the later components of Tantric Homa 
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can already be traced in the Chinese translations, separately present but as 
if floating in suspension, prior to being fused in a comprehensive system. Yet 
we can confidently state that by the mid-sixth century at the latest, a Bud¬ 
dhist Homa rite existed in India. 

The Avalokitesvara book of spells declares that the officiant to whom 
the Bodhisattva appears will be given his choice among four wishes: to be 
able to fly into the air without leaving the ritual area, to join the host of 
saints and enjoy perfect freedom, to be a king among mantra possessors, or 
to be able in his present body to accompany Kuan-shih-yin. Though any 
simple wish fulfilment might be deemed a “worldly” aim, these several 
objectives are easily assimilable to loftier spiritual ambitions, as well. A 
rite of this type could also be put to immediate practical use. In the event 
of illness, whether among men or cattle, the text prescribes dipping in white 
mustard-seed oil, becharming, and burning in an acacia-wood fire 1,008 
slips of acacia wood, each the thickness of a writing brush.* Their total 
consumption will bring about the total cure of all maladies (T. 1070, XX: 
151b28-c5). 

Homa directives begin to proliferate in other translations made under 
the Sui dynasty (581-618) and during the first decades of the T’ang. Most 
also came under the patronage of Kuan-shih-yin and formed part of the 
rapidly expanding literature and rites of this most popular of all Buddhist 
deities. They show a clear therapeutic bias and employ steadily increasing 
quantities of ritual properties and offerings. The materials to be burned 
include incense pellets, wood dipped in curds and honey, and lotus flowers— 
all in the auspicious number of 108 (Saeki 1929 : 46). The fullest presentation 
of this material is in the Collected Dhdrani-siitras P'feH/EflfM, translated or 
compiled in the early 650s in Ch’ang-an. This large work, a sununa of 
proto-Tantric ritual, attests the diversity and general lack of system that 
still prevailed. There was still no neat formal classification of the various 
types of Homa; we find different versions presented as bringing relief from 
disease, deliverance from demons, robbers, rapacious officials, and unsea¬ 
sonable weather, as well as the fulfilment of all desires. One fire rite is 
endowed with the function of annihilating sins (mieh tsui -®ff), and this 
inkling of a metaphorical and moral purpose has been duly noted by the 
modern scholar-monks as yet another anticipation of the later, symbolic 
Eloma. The medium, once again, is the apotropaic white mustard seed; 

* The text describes the combustible as “purple oak” ±£1ffi, and the same term is found 
in the 651 version of the rite (T. 901, XVIII: 825a26-27; it occurs in five other rites 
in T. 901). The compilers of the relevant index volume to the Taisho Canon have iden¬ 
tified it as Khadira W&B (Acacia catechu). Hsiian-tsang’s seventh-century and 
Amoghavajra’s eighth-century renderings of the Kuan-shih-yin text require Nim- 
ba wood (Melia azedarach )—“the Bitter Lien tree” (T. 1071, XX: 154b 18—19; 

T. 1096, XX:142a6). Both woods were later used in the Homa of exorcistic Subjugation 
l^fk(Abhicaraka). 
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demon-quelling has here been made allegorical (Saeki 1929 , p. 47; Kamei 
1967 , p. 39). 

There is still a dominant association of Homa with Kuan-shih-yin, an 
association later to be prolonged in medieval Japan in the rite of the 
Six-Syllable Mantra and other widely diffused therapeutic procedures 
(Hayami 1970 , pp. 202-206). But other deities also promote Homa in the 
Collected Dharani-sutras, and we find there, too, the first reference to Agni 
in the context of Buddhist Homa. The god of fire is to be invoked and 
installed within the hearth, the kunda. Curds mixed with honey and various 
other substances are to be placed in the fire as offerings to him. Then Agni 
is to be moved to the hearth’s rim, and all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
beings and devas are to be invited into the kunda. In addition to curds and 
honey, the offerings to them comprise the five grains, different varieties of 
flowers and fragrances, cakes, fruits, and perfumed water. When the offerings 
have been made, each divinity is to be installed in his place, in due order of 
precedence, by forming the appropriate mudra and reciting the proper 
mantra. When all this has been accomplished, the entire host is to be sent 
off again, using the mudra of dismissal (T. 901, XVIII: 879c25-880a6). 

Here we are close to the mature rite; its basic outline has been es¬ 
tablished. First comes the evocation and propitiation of Agni, the inter¬ 
mediary, a preliminary fire offering that prepares the way. This is followed 
by a full-scale summoning of the celestial hierarchy. They too descend to 
the fire altar in order of rank, where each receives various oblations in 
accordance with his nature and functions. It is already clear that the hearth 
corresponds to the center of a mandala, and later texts make this explicit. 
The officiant manipulates his otherworldly visitors using the Three Mysteries 
of body, speech, and mind—the hand-formed mudras, the murmured 
mantras, and the force of visualization. The rite completed, he dismisses 
them. This is a simple picture of Homa as still performed today. 

A pair of texts translated by Bodhiruci ca. 709 indicate a notable 
advance. They furnish the earliest systematic classification of Homa types. 
In these works we find the word Homa transcribed as hu-ma HJip; I have 
not yet noticed an earlier occurrence of this term, which was to become 
standard. They divide the rite’s procedures into three stages: the Fire Altar 
‘XWk (i.e., the invocation of Agni), the Hearth MiS (invocation of the 
host of Buddhas et al.), and the Burning of Timely Edible Offerings 
The texts further distinguish three sorts of Homa, each with a different 
objective and requiring a hearth of different shape and dimensions, special 
apparatus and offerings, and a particular spatial orientation and time 
schedule. They are the Santika Paustika and 

Abhicaraka : the Homa of Pacification, for assuring domestic and 

personal security; of Augmentation, for the increase of worldly goods and 
benefits; and of Subjugation, for the conquest of assailing demons or, 
indeed, human adversaries assimilated to demons (T. 951, XIX: 261c et seq.). 


For the Santika Homa of security, the altar is round and the officiant 
faces north, singlemindedly —seated in a half-lotus position. He con¬ 
cludes each mantra with the syllables svaha and burns black sesame-seed 
oil mixed with white mustard seeds as the offering. He feeds the fire with 
Nyagrodha (Banyan) wood [Ficus refusal , Udumbara wood [Ficus glome- 
ratal , Asvatta wood [Ficus religiosal, and “Winter plant of the Celestial 
Portal” [Asparagus lucidusl. 

To accomplish the Paustika Homa of increase, the altar is square and 
the officiant faces east, collectedly JgU seated in full-lotus position. He 
concludes each mantra with the syllables svaha and burns black sesame-seed 
oil mixed with white unhulled rice as the offering. He feeds the fire with 
Karavlraka wood [Oleander], Asoka wood [Jonesia asoka roxb.l, Asana 
wood [?], wood of the Bodhi tree [Ficus religiosal, and Sarjaka wood [Sala, 
Vatica robusta\. 

In carrying out the Abhicaraka Homa of subjugation, the altar is 
triangular and the officiant faces south, furiously crouching with the 
left knee raised, left foot on right ankle. He concludes each mantra with the 
syllable hum and burns toxic pharmaka mixed with Langali root [Methonia 
superbcil as the offering. He feeds the fire with woods like Khadira [Acacia 
catechul, “Unscathed” Mg for Ml [here probably for Aristaka, Sapindus 
detergens roxb.l. Bitter Lien [Nimba, Melia azedarach\ , and Karavlraka 

[Oleander] (T. 952, XIX: 272c). 

Owing to the quantity and variety of vegetable substances consumed 
in the rite, Homa manuals are a rich source of Sino-Indian botanical nomen¬ 
clature. Apart from the standard onomastika, Mitsuhisa 1977 is helpful in 
this connection, and has a special section on plants listed in Homa texts and 
used in other Tantric Buddhist rites (pp. 138-164). Nonetheless, since there 
are no Sanskrit or Tibetan versions of the two works translated by Bodhi¬ 
ruci and no invariable system of identification or transcription was used 
by the Chinese, several of the foregoing equivalents must be regarded as 
tentative. It would no doubt be simpler to eliminate all references to dubious 
and perplexing plant names, but the substances used were crucial to the 
sense of the rite. Each was chosen with a specific intent, and it should prove 
rewarding to puzzle out in time exactly what was being burned, and why. 

The three types of Homa attested in these early eighth-century trans¬ 
lations were to continue to dominate later practice, though before the 
century was out they had been joined by two other formal categories. Even 
so, the purposes for which Homa was performed remained numerous and 
varied, and ever more involved texts of “diffuse” Tantrism continued to be 
translated throughout the T’ang and into the Sung. The tale of anticipations, 
ramifications, and variants could be endlessly prolonged, were we to pursue 
a fuller description of this massive ritual literature. But our account has now 
brought us to the beginning of the eighth century, which witnessed the ad¬ 
vent of the mature Tantric system in China. To this system we must now turn. 
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HOMA IN THE EIGHTH AND NINTH-CENTURY SYSTEM 

The fundamental texts of Sino-Japanese Tantric Buddhism include 
scriptures and ritual manuals translated from Sanskrit, as well as an even 
more voluminous body of scriptural commentaries, elaborations, and ritual 
instructions composed directly in Chinese. They emanate from the schools 
of the three great Tantric masters of the T’ang, the Indians Subhakarasimha 
(Shan-wu-wei Vajrabodhi (Chin-kang-chih and Vajra- 

bodhi’s disciple, Amoghavajra (Pu-k’ung t^eO, whose standard biographies 
have been translated by Chou Yi-liang ( 1945 ). These scholar-monks also 
trained great Chinese Tantric specialists; those whose works most closely 
concern the history of Homa are Subhakarasimha’s disciple and collabora¬ 
tor, I-hsing — fx (673-727), and a spiritual descendant of Vajrabodhi and 
Amoghavajra, the ninth-century master Fa-ch’uan j£jt. 

Subhakarasimha arrived in China in 716 and died there in 735. Among 
his many translations, two of the most important are the Mahavairocana- 
sambodhisutra (T. 848) and the Susiddhikaramahatantra (T. 893). Unlike 
certain of the earlier dharanl sutras from which we have already quoted, 
both these works are also extant in Tibetan translations made directly from 
Sanskrit originals, and are fundamental to all subsequent Tantric develop¬ 
ment; they represent, as it were, the mainstream. The Susiddhikara deals 
succinctly with general Tantric procedures and regulations, including those 
employed in Homa, as do other texts rendered by Subhakarasimha. But by 
far the most influential works to issue from his atelier were the translation of 
the Mahavairocanasutra (short title, Book of the Great Sun Jz B12), which 
he made in collaboration with I-hsing, and the massive commentary in which 
I-hsing consigned the essentials of his master’s oral exegesis of this text. 

The study of these books is complicated by the existence of several 
alternative versions, both of the sutra itself and the commentary. Apart 
from the basic Chinese translation, transmitted in successive printed versions 
of the Chinese and Sino-Korean Buddhist Canons (T. 848), there is of course 
the independent Tibetan rendering (no. 126 in the Otani Kanjur Catalogue). 
Moreover there are discrepancies in the scriptural text as quoted in the 
various recensions of I-hsing’s scholia, and in the other major eighth-century 
commentary, by the Indian Buddhaguhya, preserved only in Tibetan (Otani 
Tanjur no. 3486). In Tibet the Mahavairocana came to have an importance 
all its own. Fourteenth-century dGe-lugs-pa exegetes saw it as the chief 
Tantra of the Cary a class and hence the authority for numerous major 
rituals (Lessing and Wayman 1938 , pp. 205 et seq.). The Tibetan translation 
has been published in a collated edition by Hattori ( 1931 ) and compared 
with the Chinese version by Sakai Shinten ( 1962 ). As for I-hsing’s com¬ 
mentary, it also exists in several forms. Two distinct versions are readily 
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accessible, both based on Japanese manuscripts. Text A is entitled shu ®ft, 
“commentary,” and has been printed as T. 1796 . Text B, which terms itself 
i-shih WM, “explanation of meaning,” is available in the supplement to the 
Chinese Buddhist Canon, the Zolcu zokyo tilWMS. (XXXVI: 507-986; Text A is 
also printed in the same volume, 57-505). The somewhat shorter Text A 
enjoys favor with the Shingon school, while Text B has authority in Tendai. 
Two other manuscript versions of I-hsing’s work, preserved in Tendai 
temples, have never been published. Any attempt to reconstruct either a 
hypothetical Sanskrit original of the scripture or the successive stages in the 
formation of the I-hsing commentary would of course have to take all this 
material into account. We may be thankful that our aims are far more 
modest. The textual complexities have been described by Osabe ( 1963 ) and 
Iyanaga ( 1983 ); there is a French translation of the scripture’s first section 
by Tajima ( 1936 ). 

In the basic Chinese translation, divided into thirty-six topical sections 
{p'in i5n) spread over seven books ( chiian If), the major statement on Homa 
occupies section 27 in Book Six, and is entitled “Worldly and Otherwordly 
Homa” IflrttiiSrlllPtm. Fortunately this section has already benefited from 
the critical scrutiny of Tsukinowa Kenryfl, who noted divergences among 
the several Chinese and Tibetan versions (Tsukinowa 1971 , pp. 616-639). 
Section 27 of the sutra was to become the classic theoretical exposition of 
Homa, and so demands a reading. The Buddha Mahavairocana opens it 
by recounting to his interlocutor, Vajrapani, the “Master of Mysteries” 
an episode from his own earlier career. Long before, when he was 
still a Bodhisattva striving towards Enlightenment, he dwelt in the Brah- 
maloka. On one occasion, Brahmadeva asked him: “Great Brahman, we 
should like to know how many different sorts of fire there are.” The future 
Buddha replied with a full genealogy of the descendants of Agni, “forty- 
four fires” in the Buddha’s own summing-up, though no extant version of 
the list has quite so many. The Chinese and Tibetan texts are at variance 
concerning a number of the names; the interested reader may consult 
Tsukinowa’s discussion. The line opens with celestial fire ( Mahabrahman 
ahamkara smyambhu, alias Agni), then names the son of Mahabrahma, 
Pavaka, “the beginning of fire among men.” His son is “Brahman-nourish¬ 
ment,” Brahmodana, who in turn begat Pitara (the Tibetan has Bharata), 
and so forth. From the twelfth descendant of Agni on, the names are ac¬ 
companied by a reference to functions; named for us are the specific fires 
employed after conception, ablutions, wife’s ablutions, the birth and naming 
of a son, eating and drinking—through a long series of other common acts 
and domestic and civic rites—forty names in all. Such were the fires of which 
the names and cult had been orally transmitted by students of the Vedas, 
and such was therefore the Buddha’s response to Brahmadeva. Yet, as he 
nows admits to Vajrapani, all of that was before he had achieved enlighten¬ 
ment, and consequently before he had realized the true nature of fire and the 
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proper manner of performing Homa. After his attainment of Buddhahood, 
he was able to expound the twelve fires—which evidently represent a higher, 

Buddhist understanding of the rite. 

The list that follows names the twelve, and briefly describes their attri¬ 
butes. The Chinese and Tibetan versions are essentially in agreement here, 
but the commentaries of I-hsing and Buddhaguhya often differ in assigning 
the various fires to a particular type of Homa, differences that have been 
registered by Tsukinowa. Be that as it may, the scriptural list starts with 
“the Fire of Wisdom ^k first of all, named Mahendra, dignified and 
golden, of increasing awesomeness, coiffed with flames and in a state of 
samadhi, manifesting the plenitude of wisdom.” The second fire, “Fullness 
of Action” fjj® (no Sanskrit name is given), sends forth its rays like the 
autumn moon, is surrounded by an auspicious wheel, and wears a pearl- 
adorned chignon and a pure white garment. The third, Maruta, is black as 
if parched in a burning wind. The fourth, Lohita (“Red”), is the color of the 
rising sun. The fifth, Mrda, is heavily mustached and pale yellow in color, 
long-necked, gleaming, and entirely compassionate. The sixth, “Furious” 

(again there is no Sanskrit), is squint-eyed, fog-colored, with an upright 
shock of hair and an earth-shaking bellow, powerful, and displaying four 
fangs in his mouth. 

And so the catalogue continues. The commentaries make it clear that 
the twelve fires are to be visualized by the performer of Homa, each at the 
proper time. In the scriptural text, Yairocana declares: 

Master of Mysteries, these various 
sorts of fire are to be maintained 

Each according to its own form 
with the appropriate pharmaka, etc. 

And in accomplishing this outer homa 
you will achieve siddhis according to your intention. 

Moreover, though, in your own heart 
there is a single nature, but triune: 

Three parts united to form one— 
the inner homa of the yogin. 

Performing it with great love and compassion 
is termed the rite for cessation of ills. 

Combining these qualities with joy, 

One accomplishes the rite for increase of benefits. 

Fury arises within the womb 
to make the various forms of karma. 

Yet, Master of Mysteries, 
as has been explained, 

In whatever form karma may arise 
so shall faith dissolve it and burn it away. 

—T. 848, XVIII: 42c25-43cll. 
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The opposition of “inner” and “outer” runs through the entire scrip¬ 
tural exposition. First, we had the forty-four profane fires of Vedic tradition, 
cultivated by the future Buddha before his enlightenment—or by the 
Brahman prior to his conversion to Buddhism. Only the awakened know 
the true twelve fires of the Buddhist analysis. In this formulation we find the 
explicit contrast with Vedic practice that Tantric Buddhism shares with the 
non-Buddhist Tantrism of the Saivagamas. Yet here it forms part of a fuller 
and still more ancient complex of ideas, through which Buddhists at large 
defined themselves in opposition to all other Indian religious doctrines, 
practices, and institutions. These were seen as the works of “heretics,” the 
“external” teachings of outsiders ( wai-tao ^fjl). For Buddhism itself is the 
true “inner” teaching ( nei-tien p*3$0. Earlier we had another example of a 
similar dichotomy of fires, in the passage from the Samyuktagama that 
contrasted the three venerable fires of srauta ritual with the reprehensible 
fires of desire, anger, and ignorance. Here, too, was an instance of the 
Buddha approving the Vedic rite, at least as a metaphor. All this has now 
been supplanted by the elaboration of a properly Buddhist Homa. 

Beyond this the scripture establishes a similar dichotomy within the 
Buddhist Homa itself. By nourishing the twelve fires with the appropriate 
substances and in the prescribed manner, the officiant will duly achieve the 
purpose of the rite—but this palpable, tangible cult is no more than an 
“Outer Homa” The yogin realizes that one must transcend the 

banal, mechanical exigencies of outward ritual. He knows that the three 
essential agents of the rite—the chief divinity, the fire, and himself, the 
officiant—form but a single entity, and he unites them in his meditation. 
For the “Inner Homa” pgUlp is accomplished within the heart. 

Thereupon Vajrapani 
asked the Buddha: “O Venerable One, 

How is the hearth to be arranged, 
how is the sprinkling to be performed, 

How the auspicious grasses placed, 
and what implements are to be employed?” 

The Buddha declared to the Master of Mysteries, 
the Holder of the Vajra: 

“The hearth should be a cubit’s measure, 
its four sides square and equal, 

Its rim divided in four sections, 
sealed all around with a Vajra-seal. 

Pile it with fresh rushes, 
going round the hearth towards the right. 

Do not set the tips on the bases; 

the bases should be set upon the tips. 

Then take the auspicious grass 
and sprinkle in the same manner, towards the right. 
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PLATE 15 
Inner Homa 

Joining the two ladles, the priest unites with the divinity. Shin- 
nyodo Kyoto. 
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Take powdered incense, flowers, and lamps, 
and present them to the God of Fire. 

Let the officiant, with a single flower, 
perform an offering to Mrda [Fire no. 5]. 

When the god has been installed in place, 
sprinkling is once again to be performed, 

And full gift offerings made to him, 
causing him to stay by use of his own mantra. 

Then perform the Homa for cessation of ills, 
or else the rite for increase of benefits. 

Such is the worldly Homa 
that we term the outer service. 

Thereafter comes the inner homa 
which annihilates all karma. 

One must fully understand one’s own manas [mind] 
and avoid all sensual and other pleasures. 

The acts of eye, ear, nose, tongue, body— 
as well as those of speech and thought— 

All arise entirely in the heart 
and by the heart, the ruler, they are stopped. 

Discriminations, as those by eye, etc.— 
and realms [visaya], such as that of sensual 
pleasure— 

These obstacles to wisdom 
the Wind-Parched Fire [no. 3] is able to destory. 

It burns away erroneous perceptions, 
and forms the pure heart of Bodhi [enlightenment]. 

This is termed the inner homa, 
and I have expounded it for the benefit of 
Bodhisattvas.” 

—T. 848, XVIII: 43cl2-44a8. 

Cf. Sakai Shinten 1962 pp. 209- 
216; Tsukinowa 1971, pp. 635-639. 


The scripture’s terse directives were fully elaborated by the eighth- 
century commentators and their successors. I-hsing’s influential exposition 
gives a full account, most notably of the first fire, that of wisdom, expatiating 
on its symbolic and allegorical significance and explaining anagogically its 
purgation of the ignorance that results in karma and rebirth. The fire of 
wisdom may simply be visualized inwardly by the yogin—but where an 
outer, “worldly” Homa is in question, this first fire is most appropriate to 
the Homa of pacification, Santika. Yet I-hsing proceeds to specify that, as 
the divine fire of Wisdom is garbed in yellow, so should the officiant per¬ 


forming the Santika rite wear a yellow robe and construct a square hearth. 
This is anomalous, since we already know that yellow garments and square 
hearths are properties of the Paustika Homa, and indeed Buddhaguhya’s 
commentary confirms that it is rather the Paustika rite that corresponds to 
the first fire—I-hsing’s text is out of joint in both published versions. As 
Santika comes first in most enumerations of the three types of Homa, some¬ 
one quite early on tried to square I-hsing’s account with the traditional 
order, but did his work ineptly. 

It is the second fire, then, that is appropriate to the Santika rite with 
its round hearth and white vestments. Ills are without number, comprising 
in the external world flood, fire, insects, hail, locusts, and all the other 
afflictions that devastate crops and cattle. Within the body itself, there are 
a myriad forms of disease and distress. All these the Santika rite eliminates, 
whether from one’s own body or that of another. But firm faith is essential. 
Of this Homa for the cessation of ills there are also two forms. Its yogic 
practice requires only contemplation and recitation. For the Outer Homa, 
however, the fire rite must be accomplished. If one is able to provide the 
requisite offerings, it should be carried out in conjunction with the meditative 
rite. Otherwise the Inner Homa may be performed by itself. Yet it is illicit 
solely to realize Homa in the heart if one does have the wherewithal to 
accomplish the outer rite. 

The third fire, the ashen wind-parched one, is suited to the Abhicaraka 
Homa. To the fourth no special function is assigned, but the fifth fire, Mrda, 
is glossed as signifying “harmonious” or “conjoined.” This hirsute, half- 
smiling (“neither angry nor joyful”) god—whose body is half red (anger) 
and half yellow (joy)—seated on a couch of which the right half is square 
(earth) and the left triangular (fire), with a sword in his left hand and a 
vajra in his right, is equally suited to the Santika Homa of Pacification or 
the Ankusa Homa of Captation $]—a fourth variety, which we have not 
yet encountered. In this case the officiant, ever obliged to assimilate himself 
to the divinity evoked, finds himself constrained to adopt the equivocal 
manner and raiment of the god: one eye furious, the other appeased, and so 
forth. Subsequently all the remaining fires are duly accounted for, though 
no further correlations with Homa types are ventured. 

I-hsing also clarifies the scripture’s implications concerning the true 
sense of the Inner Homa. It is, first, a recognition of the identity of the 
divinity, the fire, and the officiant. Moreover it signifies the unity of the Three 
Mysteries of body, speech, and mind—in other words, mudra, mantra, and 
visualization of the deity. Referring back to the scriptural text, I-hsing states 
that all is to be achieved by means of great love and great compassion. Union 
of these qualities with recognition of the identity of the three ritual functions 
constitutes the Santika Homa. When compassion is united with joy (as the 
scripture declares), one performs the Paustika Homa. And even the fury 
required for carrying out the Abhicaraka Homa is quite unlike the fury 
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known in the everyday world, for it results from a thorough comprehension 
of the real nature of anger, perceived in compassion, and is only evoked as 
an expedient means of subduing evil. I-hsing then proceeds to a celebrated, 
oft-quoted definition: “Thus in general the meaning of Homa is with the 
fire of wisdom to burn the kindling of the klesas until all are entirely con¬ 
sumed” (cf. Buddhaguhya on the sense of Inner Homa, Wayman 1959 , 
pp. 121-122). It is thus the Inner Homa, at the center of the rite, that confers 
meaning and efficacy on all that precedes and follows it—the Outer Homa, 
within which it is encapsulated. And though the meditation may be used to 
effectuate various sorts of Homa, Homa performed without this meditative 
support is meaningless, even heretical: “One would simply be burning the 
kindling and vainly using up the offerings. Not only would one be commit¬ 
ting a profane act, but moreover it would be devoid of all efficacy.” 

I-hsing’s subsequent remarks on the practical realization of the Outer 
Homa are also based on Subhakarasimha’s oral explanations, and suggest 
the gap that already yawned between the laconic instructions of Tantric 
revelation and their ritual application. In the vital oral tradition, even the 
most ordinary-seeming vocables of scripture might prove to be freighted 
with a precise and elaborate esoteric significance. In a sense, the revealed 
scriptures only lived insofar as they were reinterpreted and applied in ritual, 
and commentaries such as I-hsing’s are essential to an understanding of the 
sutra’s full potential. I-hsing’s entire exposition of Homa should be studied 
in close comparison with the rite’s subsequent history and current practice. 
Here we can only touch on a few points to clarify the scriptural text. First, 
the arcane-seeming injunction “Do not set the tips on the bases; the bases 
should be set on the tips” refers to the initial placing of the kindling, before 
the fire is lighted. The sticks are set across the hearth, resting on the rim, and 
care should be taken to place the root-end of one stick upon the flowering- 
end of the preceding one, and not the reverse, as they are laid criss-cross 
over the kunda. The “sprinkling” of the scripture denotes the argha water 
of hospitality offered to a newly arrived guest; we are referred to the Susi- 
ddhikaratantra for more detailed information. I-hsing himself distinguishes 
two methods of sprinkling. The first employs a small bundle of reeds, which 
is dipped in the argha water and sprinkled around to the right; this kind of 
sprinkling can also be done with the hand. The second type of sprinkling is 
termed “direct” or “orderly” sprinkling ( shun-sa Jill). Of this, too, there 
are two modes. One is employed at the outset, when first purifying the fire, 
and is called “direct sprinkling around to the right.” The second, employed 
to purify the offerings, is simply a straightford sprinkling with no circular 
motion attached. We also learn that the term we naively translated as “full 
gift offerings” (man shih is in fact the name of a large square ladle, 
which is to be used to convey various offerings to the flames. It is seconded 
in its work by a smaller ladle, but no more than a mention is made here, for 
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such matters (I-hsing repeats) are treated at length in the “ Siddhi ” (T. 1793 , 
XXXIX: 780b-782b). 

This sampling from the great commentary may suffice to suggest some 
of the elaborations to which the revealed scripture gave rise. Before pro¬ 
ceeding, we should follow I-hsing’s counsel and examine the Susiddhikara- 
tantra. The work is a treasury of ritual Realien , all neatly classified according 
to genre. It lists all the substances required for an extensive ritual repertory, 
and prescribes freely on proper modes of performance. Here we find the 
mass of practical detail that the self-consciously cryptic style of the Maha- 
vairocanasutra denied us. However, use of this encyclopedia so agreeably 
full of information and devoid of literary pretensions is complicated by the 
involved state of the texts. Under its number T. 893 the Taisho Canon 
prints three different versions of this book, one from the Koryo Sino- 
Korean Canon, one from a Sung Canon, and one printed in Japan in 1418 . 
There are considerable differences among all these editions, as well as among 
the several Japanese manuscripts that the editors adduce in their textual 
apparatus. Such was the fate of several of the seminal early eighth-century 
works that were at the core of the Tantric movement in East Asia, and 
consequently enjoyed wide manuscript diffusion in a large number of ritual 
lineages. 

The Susiddhi’s 25th section sets forth rules for the performance of 
Homa, and we can read there the instructions for using argha water to 
which I-hsing alludes, here integrated within a broad description of the rite. 
Directions for constructing the hearth are given. The wood, incense, and 
flowers are to be placed to the right, the various Homa vessels to the left. 
Appropriate mantras are to be used for purifying the offerings. The officiant 
holds the argha vessel in his hand and invokes the master of the suitable 
mantra, pours a small amount of the water in the hearth, then places there a 
flower and recites the mantra to purify the hearth. Next he recites the 
defensive mantra kili-kili * followed by the kundali mantra and a purifying 
sprinkling. Then he lights the fire, using “milk wood” wood that 

still has the sap in it. At this point Agni is summoned: “I now respectfully 
request the Chief of Agni Devas, Best of Gods, Brahmacarin, Reverent, to 
descend into this place and receive the Homa.” The mantra for invoking 
Agni is recited (it is given in Chinese phonetic transcription), argha water 
is sprinkled thrice in purification, and the various offerings, including the 
five grains, curds, and so forth, are thrown three times into the fire while the 
mantra of offering to Agni is intoned. Once Agni has been fed, he is to be 
visualized as withdrawing to his proper place in the mandala that is in pro¬ 
cess of formation. Thereupon kili-kili is chanted again, accompanied by the 
appropriate mudra, and the fire is purified once more. These procedures are 

* Editor’s Note: see page 67, above. 
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to be carried out at the beginning of every Homa, no matter what its cate¬ 
gory (T. 893, XVIII: 621b24-c21). 

And so they are still performed today; indeed, in certain lineages the 
words of the summons to Agni are virtually identical. The preliminary 
offering to Agni is a Homa in miniature and anticipates the structure of 
the main portion of the rite, which follows. The need for distinguishing the 
several types of “sprinkling” becomes clear when we realize that the hearth 
must first be purified and made fitting for the god’s descent, and the pros¬ 
pective offerings cleansed for his consumption. When the god arrives, he is 
to be accorded the protocol due an honored guest, beginning with the cere¬ 
monial washing of his feet—hence another libation. He must be given water 
to rinse his mouth before partaking of the meal, and when at length he has 
been seen off with due ceremony, the hearth must be laved again prior to 
inviting the next, higher-ranking visitor. This will of course be the chief 
deity to whom the principal Homa is addressed, a divinity to be chosen with 
reference to the rite’s type and function. The Susiddhi carries the remainder 
of the ritual through to its conclusion. But this brief Homa section is very 
far from exhausting the work’s resources on the subject. Whole sections are 
devoted to particular procedures that Homa shares with other rites, such as 
choice of the location ( 6 ) and invocation of the chief deity (17). Other sec¬ 
tions treat of offerings of flowers ( 8 ), powdered incense ( 9 ), incense for 
burning (10), lamps (11), and edible offerings (12), all of which are Homa 
requisites. Individual sections are also provided on each of the three cate¬ 
gories of rites—Santika (13), Paustika (14), and Abhicaraka (15)—replete 
with detail on the substances to be used in each. Yet even with all this we 
have not come to the end of the work’s data on Homa. Recourse is had to 
Homa in virtually every circumstance of the Tantric religious life as des- 
scribed in the Susiddhi, and each function requires a Homa of a particular 
character and composition. The Susiddhi is consequently an exceptionally 
rich mine of information on fire ritual of all types. 

Our preliminary reconnaissance has so far brought us only to the 
eighth century, and even the eighth-century Tantric synthesis that was 
transmitted to Japan still holds many sources on Homa which we have not 
yet mentioned. Even so, we can already perceive many of the complex forces 
of change, as well as conservation, that worked upon Homa in the context 
of Buddhism. India still had more to contribute in the way of Tantric 
developments, of course, and subsequent ever more elaborate Homa-types 
and symbolism were duly reflected in China, and particularly in Tibet. Yet 
quite as intriguing is the steady acclimatization of Homa in East Asia. 
Though this can be documented to some extent for China, it is best illust¬ 
rated in Japan. For in the current practice of priests in the Shingon and 
Tendai lineages, we find a recognizably Indian rite curiously adapted to 
East Asian conditions—a rite, therefore, which despite its canonical Indian 
authority nevertheless shares certain formal features with the rituals of 


other East Asian forms of Buddhism, as well as with Taoism. These in¬ 
clude the reading out of a written document, which is then burnt in the flames 
of the hearth, and the veneration of local godlings like the fox spirit (assimilat- plate i6 
ed to Dakinl). Other groups in Japan, beyond the confines of Buddhist 
professionalism, have taken over Homa and adapted it to their own purposes. 

Most noteworthy among these enthusiasts are the yamabushi, the ascetics 
whose spiritual lives are organized around elaborate retreats performed in 
remote mountain districts. Within a frame of reference principally indebted 
to Tantric Buddhism, the yamabushi have forged a synthesis of beliefs and 
practices originally derived from autochthonous Japanese constituents as 
well as from Taoism and other strands of Chinese occult lore. For the 
Shingon and Tendai priests, Homa is normally a rite performed by a single 
officiant at a permanent hearth in a specially constructed building. The 
yamabushi have in a sense drawn forth the contents and symbolism of the 
cloister—the mandalas, the permanent altars, the rites performed in sealed 
chambers—and applied them to the landscape, the mountains and caverns 
which serve them as sanctuaries and actualizations of paradise. The Homa 
of the yamabushi (like that of the Tibetans, as it happens) is thus an open-air plate 17 
performance, with a plurality of participants, and sometimes even a large 
attendance of outside observers, pious or merely curious. In this it seems 
strangely to recall the semi-nomadic nature of the Vedic rite, as recorded in 
Altar of Fire, as if the yamabushi were leading Homa out of its monkish 
captivity, back into the open air. In contrast to both Tibetan Buddhism 
and the Vedic Homa, however, these Japanese offerings frequently attain 
mammoth bonfire proportions and culminate, while the embers are still 
glowing, in a fire-walking ordeal in which the officiants are followed by 
many of the onlookers (Blacker 1975 : 250-251). With this spectacular con¬ 
clusion, the participants and the rite itself are restored to the primordial 
level of experience, long pre-dating the Vedas, from which all rituals have 
ultimately sprung, and to which (it would appear) they may all in time 
return: the shamanic substrate, the ultimate foundation of all spiritual 
science. 
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PLATE 16 A-B 
Homa 

The officiant reads out the inscribed tablets and places them in the 
flames. Shinnyodo, Kyoto. 
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